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FOREWORD 

The  present  exhibition  is  the  tenth  in  a  series  which  began  in  1948  and  was 
presented  annually  through  1953.  and  since  then  has  been  continued  on  a  bien- 
nial basis.  Each  of  these  shows  has  been  a  major  event  within  the  broad 
program  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Arts,  which  has  given  students, 
faculty  and  the  surrounding  community  opportunities  to  e.xamine  current 
thought  in  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  the  theater,  literatine,  the 
dance,  crafts,  and  other  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

In  these  cxiiibitions  it  has  been,  from  tiie  start,  our  intention  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  works  for  the  study  and  appraisal  of  contemporary  directions 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  To  further  extend  this  aim  we  have  published 
comprehensive  catalogues  of  each  show  which  have  contained  reproductions 
of  many  of  the  works,  biographical  material,  and  frecjuently,  vigorous  state- 
ments by  the  artists  setting  forth  their  intentions  and  beliefs.  Some  have 
defended  a  traditional  and  objective  approach,  while  others  have  promoted  a 
contemporary  approach  to  subjecti\e  experience.  Consequently,  these  cata- 
logues liave  been  in  wide  demand  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  and  continue  to 
serve  in  a  number  of  libraries  and  schools  as  significant  reference  sources  in  the 
study  of  modern  art. 

With  the  opening  of  this  exhibition,  the  University  again  sets  up  a  base  for 
the  measurement  of  current  developments  in  art  directions  in  the  United  States. 
Within  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  a  three-man  jury  has  traveled  from  coast 
to  coast,  visiting  artists'  studios,  museums  and  dealers'  galleries,  looking  for 
works,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  they  felt  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
exhibition.  There  was  no  attempt  to  emphasize  one  trend  or  direction  over 
another,  the  only  criterion  being  that  each  invited  work  be  a  successful  solution 
to  the  intention  of  the  artist.  If  the  show  appears  to  be  weighted  on  the  side 
of  the  highly  abstract  or  non-objective  statement,  it  is  because  a  large  number 
of  gifted  artists  are  primarily  concerned  with  these  approaches.  The  exhibition 
then  is  in  no  sense  a  terminal  summation,  but  rather  an  unbiased  progress 
report  on  the  various  directions  with  which  artists  are  presently  involved.  To 
all  those  who  follow  with  interest  the  changing  form  of  American  art,  we  hope 
that  this  pre.sent  exiiibition  will  provide  a  rewarding  visual  and  emotional 
stimulus. 

C.  V.  Donovan 


Many  of  the  works  of  art  in  this  exhibition  are 
for  sale.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  obtain 
information  from  the  secretary  in  the  office  of  the 
museum. 


The  Measure 
of  Modern  Art 


A  person  who  is  in  any  manner  engaged  in  a  so-called  "professional"  way 
with  the  field  of  the  fine  arts  today  knows  that  no  question  is  more  fre- 
quently asked  him  than  this:  "How  can  you  tell  when  a  contemporary 
work  of  art  is  good?  ^Vhat  standards  do  you  use  in  selecting  works  for  an 
exhibition  or  in  making  awards?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  comes 
not  only  from  spectators  who  are  not  artists  themseh^es;  I  have  myself,  as 
a  juror  for  various  shows,  not  infrequently  been  queried  by  artists  (gener- 
ally artists  whose  works  were  rejected)  as  to  what  criteria  I  used  in  selec- 
tion. I  suppose  that  standards  of  judgment  lia\c  always  been  personal; 
there  have  always  been  diflferences  in  critical  c\aluations  of  works  of  art, 
though  these  differences  seem  to  be  more  ob\ious,  more  acute,  now  than 
ever  before.  But  the  question  is  a  perfectly  logical  and  honest  one,  and  the 
critic  has  a  responsibility  to  explain  as  carefully  as  he  can  upon  what  his 
judgments  are  based. 

Before  making  such  an  attempt,  howc\'er,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  why 
the  question  of  standards  in  contemporary  art  seems  more  difficult  to  estab- 
lish than  were  such  measurements  in  the  past.    It  is  also  necessary  to  insist 


on  the  fact  that  these  specific  difficulties  are  by  no  means  unique  to  the  field 
of  art,  but  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  \vhole  complex  of  difficulties  which 
assail  us  in  manv  areas,  and  which  make  all  value  judgments  subject  to 
peculiarly  violent  criticism,  objection,  and  confusion  at  the  present  time. 

The  fine  arts  ha\e  always  been  closely  related  to  religion  and  philosoph)', 
not  ahvavs  bv  conscious  design,  but  because  all  three  reflect  basic  beliefs 
and  con\ictions  at  any  one  moment  in  history.  (It  is  significant  that  Paul 
Tillich  has  often  called  upon  the  example  of  contemporary  art  in  his 
analysis  of  the  climate  of  our  times. )  There  were  of  course  great  periods  in 
the  past  when  official  religious  organizations  were  the  principal  patrons  of 
art;  there  \vere  times  when  philosophers  and  theologians  were  directly 
involved  in  artistic  creation  through  the  production  of  programs  which 
were  specifically  followed  in  granting  and  carrying  out  commissions.  This 
is  no  longer  the  case  in  anv  decisive  manner  today,  but  the  relationships 
still  exist,  and  problems  in  one  field  ma\  throw  light  upon  those  in  another. 

The  loss  of  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  eternal  truths  as  the  basis  of 
belief  and  faith  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  e\ery  aspect  of  our  existence. 
This  is  by  no  means  exclusi\ely  a  theological  problem,  but  a  social  and 
political  one  as  well.  In  a  world  of  changing  values,  in  which  the  concept 
of  truth  shifts  and  adjusts  itself  to  new  situations,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  establish  the  measurements  which  once  determined  our  judgment  of 
events.  The  appeal  to  immutable  natural  laws,  more  ancient  than  the  law 
of  man  and  superior  to  it,  no  longer  carries  much  weight.  ^Ve  are  con- 
stantly forced  into  the  making  of  judgments,  and  cannot  automatically 
sohe  some  of  the  most  acute  personal  and  spiritual  problems  \vhich  beset 
us  by  reference  to  accepted  standards.  Life  becomes  a  search,  rather  than 
a  solution.  ^Vhile  we  long  for  a  stable  conclusion  to  the  tensions  and 
anxieties  of  our  times,  we  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  achieve  this,  and 
substitute  a  blind  reliance  on  action,  on  method,  on  movement,  on  probing 
into  the  unknown,  for  its  own  sake.  The  products  of  activities  which  are 
undertaken  in  this  spirit  may  not  be  in  themselves  very  important,  and 
the  result  all  too  often  is  transitory  and  impermanent.  Because  of  the  loss 
of  external  standards,  the  search  for  self-realization  becomes  an  end  in 
itself,  instead  of  part  of  a  total  plan.  The  objecti\'e  quality  of  self-expression 
often  becomes  less  important  than  its  mere  existence. 


In  the  field  of  art,  this  has  made  the  achievement  of  a  recognizable 
individual  style  (for  purposes  of  self-identification  and  self -explanation )  a 
major  artistic  concern,  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  earlier  periods  of 
greater  spiritual  and  cultural  unity,  in  which  the  appearance  of  such  per- 
sonal \ocabularies  was  almost  an  unconscious  by-product  —  certainly  not 
a  primary  purpose.  Of  course  the  unique  personality,  the  individual  hand- 
writing of  the  specific  artist,  has  always  been  a  potent  factor,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  one  thing  which  separates  into  ranking  order  artists  of  the  same  school, 
but  one  may  seriously  doubt  whether  the  cultivation  of  self-realization  as  a 
primary  aim  in  artistic  creation  can  ever  satisfactorih'  take  the  place  of  a 
more  unified  absorption  in  cumulati\e  truth. 

An  ironical  element  in  the  whole  situation  is  that  absorption  in  method 
and  action,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  inevitably  relies  heavily  on  material 
characteristics  and  physical  capacities,  often  leads  to  startling  similarities, 
which  may  have  been  arri\ed  at  wholly  independently.  In  a  time  like  ouis 
there  is  no  one  universal  or  international  style.  There  are  several  lines  of 
stvlistic  development  running  parallel,  but  these  in  themselves  become 
astonishingly  standardized.  Such  things  as  the  powerful  urge  towards  non- 
representational  forms,  the  use  of  discarded  or  battered  material,  the 
emergence  of  compositional  developments  from  within  the  terms  of  the 
media  itself,  abstract  spatial  constructions,  exclusively  inward  vision,  have 
often  consumed  powerful  indi\idual  personalities.  It  may  be  unfortunate 
that  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  stage  when  the  mere  ability  to  recognize 
the  indi\idual  style  of  a  particular  artist  is  considered  to  be,  in  some  strange 
way,  a  mark  of  importance,  both  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  the  creator  and 
of  the  critic.    Art  has  become  an  acti\ity  rather  than  a  doctrine. 

The  artist  has  not  reached  this  pass  in  any  unique  way,  but  he  is  in 
precisely  the  same  boat  as  the  rest  of  us.  He  is,  however,  sometimes  subject 
to  a  unique  kind  of  criticism,  as  if  he  were  the  cause  rather  than  the  result 
of  forces  which  have  shaped  our  times.  This  is  because  he  is  bound,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  activity,  to  re\'eal  himself  in  a  peculiarly  basic  way.  What 
are  these  causes? 

They  are  of  course  many  and  complex,  but  a  few  are  clear,  and  have 
had  a  decisive  influence  on  what  the  artist  can  do  in  a  time  like  ours.  They 
have  combined  to  diminish  the  scale  of  man  in  his  total  universe,  and  to 


remove  him  from  the  central  position  which  he  once  occupied.  Man  is  no 
longer  the  unit  of  measurement  which  he  once  was.  His  physical  senses 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  comprehend  the  material  world  in  which  he  lives, 
and  only  the  future  can  tell  us  whether  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  struc- 
ture is  strong  enough  to  build  fundamentally  new  and  useful  relationships. 

When  Copernicus  removed  our  planet  from  the  center  of  the  con- 
ceptual universe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  point  from  which  alL  human 
measurements  had  been  taken  shifted.  Man"s  whole  sense  of  scale  had  to 
be  readjusted,  all  his  relationships  were  changed.  A  totally  new  conception 
of  space  inc\itably  emerged,  and,  as  the  artist  is  profoundly  concerned  with 
space  and  its  symbolic  realization,  this  was  a  revolutionary  moment.  The 
ordered  spatial  perspective  of  the  renaissance,  which  had  been  achieved 
by  a  triumph  of  logic  and  will-power,  collapsed.  The  idea  of  man  as  the 
static  center  around  which  the  ^sorld  of  space  revohed  and  expanded 
iiie\itably  had  to  be  discarded.  These  results  did  not  take  place  quickly, 
of  course,  but  once  the  march  of  events  was  commenced,  new  means  were 
developed  to  symbolize  a  new  world-picture.  These  need  not  be  traced 
here,  but  the  point  should  be  grasped  that  the  stature  of  man  was  radically 
reduced  (at  least  in  a  material  sense),  and  that  he  no  longer  occupied  the 
prime  physical  position  which  he  had  previously  assumed  was  eternally  his. 

Nineteenth  century  thought  produced  further  drastic  shifts.  Darwin 
remo\-ed  man  from  the  center  of  creative  intention;  he  was  no  longer  the 
ultimate  perfection  he  had  once  been,  the  image  and  reflection  of  his 
creator,  but  the  result  of  immutable  physical  developments,  and,  as  such, 
not  intrinsically  diflferent  from  all  other  types  of  animate  beings.  The 
power  of  man's  mind  in  grasping  and  expressing  such  concepts  was  an 
inspiring  and  reassuring  phenomenon,  but  the  individual  man,  as  an  expres- 
sive personality,  was  further  reduced  in  scale  and  simply  became  part  of  a 
total  physical  uni\erse  which  was  now  seen  to  be  vastly  larger  in  scale  and 
longer  in  time-span  than  had  hitherto  been  conceived.  It  was  now  no 
longer  possible  to  think  of  man  by  himself  as  dominating  the  world  of 
nature,  and  it  was  ob\ious  that  he  was  not  the  unique  creature  he  had 
once  thought  himself  to  be. 

A  final  blow  to  the  supremacy  and  independence  of  man  in  his  control 


of  himself  and  of  the  universe  was  given  by  Freud,  \vhcn  he  removed  man's 
reason  from  an  exclusive  role  in  determining  his  behavior.  He  now  saw 
himself  as  a  creature  of  instinct  and  of  only  partially  understood  motiva- 
tions. Actions  could  no  longer  be  categorized  as  "good"  or  "evil,"  and, 
indeed,  man  seemed  powerless  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  In  art,  this 
resulted  in  an  extreme  of  romanticism,  in  \vhich  impulse  and  feeling  took 
the  place  of  preconceived  plan  and  conscious  choice. 

The  character  of  much  contemporary  art  can  be  paralleled  in  certain 
developments  in  contemporary  philosophy.  Here  also  (as  in  Wittgenstein's 
Linguistic  Philosophy)  there  is  a  primary  concern  with  words  rather  than 
with  ultimates  (which  are  held  to  be  non-existent  aside  from  their  \'crbal 
expression).  Philosophy  thus  becomes  something  which  is  concerned  solely 
with  itself;  it  becomes  a  kind  of  word-play,  rather  than  an  instrument  with 
which  to  deal  with  the  world  at  large.  It  denies  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
outside  of  its  own  terms.  A  recent  critic  of  this  movement,  Ernest  Gellner, 
says:  "It  cannot  be  a  doctrine  because  it  cannot  have  anything  to  say. 
It  cannot  have  anything  to  say  either  because  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  to 
say,  or  because  it  'cannot  be  said,'  is  'inefTable.'  So  it  must  be  an  activity. 
But  what  the  activity  conveys  must  again  be  either  inefTable  or  nothing  at 
all.  But  though  it  cannot  be  said,  it  can  perhaps  be  'shown'  (by  an  activity 
which  doesn't  actually  articulate  it),  or  made  clear,  or  somehow  conveyed." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  apply  this  statement  to  the  world  of  art,  though  it 
was  written  with  no  such  idea  in  mind.  ^Ve  cannot  tell  what  much  con- 
temporary art  says,  though  it  is  certainly  conveying  something  to  us.  More 
and  more  the  artist  has  broken  his  ties  with  the  objective  world  of  sense 
experience:  he  turns  within  himself  and  allows  the  materials  of  his  craft 
to  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  final  outcome  of  his  work.  It  is  very 
common  to  encounter  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  tncaning 
of  a  work  of  art  in  words;  it  is  not  about  anything;  its  content  cannot  be 
removed  from  its  own  being.  It  is  truly  "inefTable,"  as  Gellner  says.  But 
the  activity  of  the  artist  results  in  something  which  can  be  shown,  and 
which  does  convey  an  experience  (one  can  no  longer  say  a  belief)  from  one 
person  to  another.  Much  recent  abstract-expressionist  painting  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  visual  equivalent  of  Wittgenstein's  philosophy. 


This  situation  has  produced  crucial  problems  for  the  artist,  the  critic, 
the  teacher,  and  the  spectator.  This  is  true  for  the  artist  because  he  must 
work  out  his  own  creative  destiny  almost  alone,  without  the  sustaining 
force  and  power  of  a  totality  of  cumulative  standards  outside  himself. 
How  often  in  recent  years  have  I  heard  people  ask  artists  in  their  studios 
of  a  work  in  progress:  "Is  it  finished?"  Only  the  artist  can  tell;  it  is 
finished  when  he  feels  that  he  does  not  need  or  want  to  do  more  to  it. 
Perhaps  at  no  other  period  in  history  would  such  a  question  have  been 
asked.  It  is  always  perfectly  obvious  when  a  mediaeval  or  a  renaissance 
work  of  art  is  unfinished,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  visitor  to  Michelangelo's 
studio  asked  it  about  the  Bound  Sla\es,  though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  how  their  creator  could  ha\e  removed  the  great  rough  areas  of 
stone  from  which  the  figures  push  their  way.  (Note  that  these  works  were 
never  placed  on  exhibition  or  installed  in  any  permanent  or  public  way  in 
the  artist's  own  period.)  Only  in  a  period  in  which  instinct  and  intuition 
in  artistic  matters  ha\c  taken  the  place  of  preconceived  plan  and  program 
does  such  a  question  make  itself  inevitable. 

The  problem  for  the  critic  in  judging  the  comparati\e  quality  of  works 
of  art  today  is  peculiarly  difficult,  because  what  he  is  doing  is  judging,  not 
works  of  art  in  themselves,  but  the  innate  content  and  "ineffable"  meaning 
of  a  particular  and  peculiar  human  being.  Ever)'one  who  is  professionally 
concerned  with  value  judgments  in  this  field  knows  how  embarrassing  it  is 
to  be  pinned  down  by  demands  for  explaining  why  some  works  are  accept- 
able, others  not.  It  is  a  question  of  feeling,  of  responding,  ^\  hich  may  be  as 
instincti\e  on  the  part  of  the  critic  as  was  the  original  act  of  creation  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  One  would  not  return  to  the  rigid  hierarchy  of  values 
which  were  developed  in  periods  of  academic  artistic  discipline,  but  there 
would  be  something  comforting  about  a  scale  which  could  be  applied  in 
an  objective  way  to  contemporary  works.  All  too  often  the  critic  contents 
himself  with  simple  recognition  of  an  indi\idual  handwriting  or  method, 
and  if  this  handwriting  is  insistent  enough,  the  creator  comes  into  focus 
as  somehow  sufficiently  different,  from  his  fellows  to  establish  himself  as 
"important." 

The  problem  for  the  teacher  is  no  less  acute.    If  a  thing  is  "right" 


because  a  person  feels  that  it  is  right,  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  utterly 
difTerent  from  what  it  was  when  objective  standards  existed,  and  in  which 
there  was  an  estabhshed  way  of  doing  things  which  automatically  led  to 
some  degree  of  success.  All  too  often  the  only  standard  has  been  that  which 
has  been  established  by  galleries,  by  dealers,  by  publication,  by  sales.  No 
doubt  this  has  always  been  true  in  some  degree,  but  there  is  some  truth  to 
the  charge  that  the  direction  of  modern  movements  has  been  inordinately 
influenced  by  certain  museum  methods  and  gallery  policies.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  emphasis  on  "young"  artists,  and  there  have  been  certain  bitter 
responses  from  artists  who  are  tired  of  being  considered  significant  only 
because  they  are  "under  thirty-five,"'  or  whatc\cr  limit  has  been  arbitrarily 
set  at  any  particular  moment.  Herman  Cherry,  after  having  recentlv  been 
included  in  a  show  by  "young"  artists,  rather  pathetically  said,  "In 
America,  one  is  born  a  babe  and  dies  a  youth.  Please  give  me  the  dignity 
of  my  age  and  experience." 

The  problem  for  the  spectator  who  is  not  himself  invoh'cd  with  artistic 
creation  is  the  same  as  that  which  faces  all  of  us  in  connection  with  a 
specialized  activity  which  has  de\'eloped  its  own  language  within  its  own 
material  terms.  If  the  artist  creates  primarily  to  express  himself,  to  realize 
and  complete  his  own  personality,  he  cannot  be  surprised  if  his  works  some- 
times convey  qualities  alien  to  his  intention  to  someone  else.  The  spectator, 
also,  has  instincts  and  feelings,  and  any  transaction  which  involves  two  sets 
of  these  will  probably  end  up  differently  for  every  possible  combination. 
This  is  not  a  situation  which  can  produce  uniformity  of  judgment,  though 
it  can  and  does  produce  strong  reactions  and  stimulating  relationships. 

Our  preoccupation  with  time  and  with  history  has  also  created  new 
difficulties  for  the  contemporary  artist.  Sidney  Geist  has  recently  said  that 
"History  is  glad  to  record  the  arrival  of  any  new  artist,  the  creation  of  a 
new  beauty,  or  the  presence  of  a  singular  work  of  art,  but  the  real  stuff  of 
history  is  made  of  those  moments  at  which  one  can  say:  From  now  on 
nothing  will  be  the  same."  True,  but  what  a  cruel  viewpoint  from  which 
to  judge  contemporary  art  —  or  old  art  either,  for  that  matter.  Must  we 
always  be  seeking  epoch-making  change,   or  should  change  come   about 


inevitably,  almost  unconsciously?  It  is  this  overwhelming  sense  of  history 
which  closes  in  upon  us  in  so  many  fields  which  increases  the  problem  of 
honest  and  individual  expression.  How  much  one  wishes  that  one  could 
simply  live  in  the  present,  uninhibited  by  the  weight  of  all  that  has  gone 
before,  confident  in  the  action  of  our  own  times !  But  this  is  impossible, 
and  our  concept  of  time  today  makes  us  ine\'itabl\'  the  products  of  a  long 
chain  of  circumstances,  and  the  prophets  of  future  events.  ^Vhen  man  is 
thus  reduced  to  such  an  almost  incidental  situation,  he  may  lose  his  intrinsic 
significance,  and  all  too  many  artists  today  are  in  danger  of  becoming  little 
more  than  the  results  of  something  that  happened  in  the  past,  or  an  influ- 
ence on  what  may  come  after  them.  Exaggerated  historicism  has  influenced 
equally  both  the  act  of  artistic  creation  and  the  process  of  criticism. 

In  the  face  then,  of  all  these  difficulties,  and  in  the  absence  of  accept- 
able external  standards,  upon  what  basis  can  we  evaluate  work  which  is 
a  part  of  the  contemporary  situation?  I  can  suggest  some  of  the  things 
which  a  critic  is  looking  for,  not  arranged  in  any  ranking  order,  because 
rank  is  not  here  a  question. 

One  of  the  qualities  by  \vhich  the  contemporar)-  critic  attempts  to 
measure  the  achievements  of  our  times  is  what  some  people  call  sincerity 
but  which  I  prefer  to  call  authority.  This  cannot  be  defined  or  placed 
within  recognizable  boundaries,  as  could  the  comfortable  standards  of 
academic  periods  in  the  past.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  subtle  effect  which  is  a 
reaction  between  artist  and  spectator,  and,  as  this  is  a  two-way  proposition, 
there  can  be  many  judgments  of  an  individual  work.  But  the  opinion  of  a 
spectator  who  has  looked  sympathetically  and  seriously  at  much  con- 
temporary work,  who  has  a  background  of  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past,  who  knows  at  first  hand  of  the  seriousness  and  even 
dedication  of  many  artists  today,  is  in  itself  valuable.  We  want  to  feel,  as 
we  look  at  the  artist's  work,  that  he  took  it  seriously  himself,  that  he  re- 
spects himself,  the  materials  he  works  with,  the  people  who  look  at  it.  The 
complete  sincerity  and  genuineness  of  the  artist  himself  will  not  necessarily 
lead  to  good  work  (some  of  the  most  utterly  sincere  artists  of  both  past 
and  present  have  never  been  able  to  produce  work  which  is  up  to  the  level 
of  their  own  character  and  personal  meaning),  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 


thing  lastingly  satisfying  can  be  achie\cd  without  a  sense  of  true  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  its  creator.  VV'c  are  constantly  seeking  work  which 
looks  right,  which  has  presence,  which  is  finished,  which  could  not  be 
changed  without  artistic  injury.  I  consider  that  what  I  have  called  au- 
thority is  a  kind  of  artistic  sincerity,  rather  than  personal  sincerity,  which  1 
assume  on  the  part  of  the  artist  who  has  produced  the  kind  of  work  I  am 
talking  about,  but  which  I  have  no  way  of  determining  from  his  work 
alone.  One  would  like  to  have  a  work  of  art  achieve  some  of  the  perma- 
nence and  inevitability  of  a  work  of  nature,  and  when  it  has  even  a  little 
of  this,  it  will  tower  above  the  host  of  derivative,  self-conscious,  anxious 
products  of  our  times. 

What  I  have  called  authority  has  \ery  largely  taken  the  place  of  what 
in  earlier  times  was  considered  the  content  of  works  of  art.  Content  is  easy 
to  define  and  to  e\'aluate  when  it  refers  to  something  outside  of  the  work 
of  art  itself  (though  it  should  be  remembered  that  significant  subject 
matter  in  itself  ne\'er  made  a  successful  work  of  art ) ,  but  there  is  also  a 
kind  of  content  which  is  contained  completely  within  the  limits  of  the  work 
itself.  It  may  be  entirely  a  matter  of  formal  and  material  relationships, 
though  to  achieve  the  greatest  richness  and  significance  of  content  it  will 
almost  always  set  up  overtones,  associations,  suggestions,  which  make  the 
work  reach  out  beyond  its  physical  structure.  Content  is  more  than  subject 
matter.  It  is  the  authoritative  meaning  of  an  indi\'idual  work.  Like  e\ery 
other  element  by  which  we  judge  the  quality  of  works  of  art  today,  this  is 
far  from  an  objecti\e  measurement,  and  the  content  of  works  of  art  may_ 
reveal  itself  difTerently  to  different  temperaments. 

Another  factor  to  which  we  are  always  sensitive,  for  which  we  are 
always  looking,  is  freshness,  novelty,  a  personal  and  individual  way  of 
doing  thijigs.  We  are  usually  pleased  when  we  see  something  which  gives 
us  a  new  kind  of  sensation,  which  does  not  repeat  ideas  and  forms  with 
which  we  have  been  long  familiar.  Even  ideas  and  forms  which  we  like 
and  which  have  meaning  for  us,  but  which  were  developed  in  periods  which 
had  a  climate  quite  different  from  ours,  become  thin,  artificial,  and  uncon- 
vincing when  they  are  prolonged  beyond  healthy  life,  when  they  are  not 
fed  from  the  total  contemporary  experience.    This  is  why  the  revival  of 


historical  styles  has  seldom  led  to  major  artistic  statements.  Ever  since  the 
romantic  movement  we  have  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  achievement 
of  an  indi\-idual  style.  This  kind  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  critic  is 
of  course  related  to  his  total  knowledge,  to  his  familiarity  with  a  wide 
variety  of  work,  past  and  present.  Some  no\'elties  turn  out  to  be  less  novel 
than  their  creator  expect,  when  they  are  measured  against  the  products  of 
the  past. 

Our  interest  in  new  ways  of  seeing  and  doing  is  however  a  source  of 
%veakness  as  well  as  a  stimulus  for  strength.  If  the  artist  is  interested  pri- 
marily in  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  if  his  indiyidual_jtyle_does_not  emerge 
naturally  and  inevitably  from  th^development^and  expression  of  his  total 
personality,  it  can  all  too  easily  lead  to  exaggeration  and  eccentricity.  The 
use  of"  unconventional  or  unexpected  materials  simply  because  they  _are 
uncommon,  an  emphasis  on  unusual  technique  for  the  sake  of  technique 
alone,  explain  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  contemporary  art. 
One  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  artist  is  thinking  first  of  all  of  self- 
expression,  or  self-realization,  he  is  in  danger  of  producing  work  which  is 
more  interesting  and  important  as  psychological  revelation  or  release  than 
he  is  in  achieving  a  work  of  art  for  its  own  sake.  The  placing  of  too  great 
an  emphasis  on  individual  distinctions  has  worked  a  real  hardship  on  the 
artist  of  our  generation,  because  the  number  of  distinctive  or  original 
individuals  in  any  period,  in  any  field  of  activity,  is  always  a  ven'  limited 
one.  In  a  certain  sense,  we  expect  much  more  of  the  artist  today  than  was 
true  in  the  past,  if  we  demand  that  each  one  produce  an  indi\idual  manner 
and  reveal  himself  as  a  recognizable  master  in  his  own  right. 

I  think  we  are  also  looking  for  excitement  in  modern  art.  The  term  is 
often  heard  in  the  discussion  of  recent  work  in  all  fields.  This  is  not  an 
unworthy  desire.  Great  art,  and  the  experiments  \vhich  have  led  up  to  its 
production,  has  alwa)S  been  exciting,  and  there  are  plenty  of  records  from 
the  past  which  show  how  excited  their  contemporaries  were  with  some  of  the 
great  innovations  which  today  we  largely  take  for  granted.  I  am  sure 
the  new  concepts  of  space  which  were  developed  in  the  early  renaissance 
were  tremendously  exciting  to  those  who  saw  therein  a  whole  new  world 
open  up  around  them,  not  only  in  works  of  art  but  in  the  world  of  tangible 
reality  as  well.   Opposition,  too,  has  often  been  exciting,  and  the  nineteenth 


and  twentieth  centuries  are  full  of  episodes  which  show  the  stirring  ad\ent 
of  certain  new  forms.  Any  work  which  makes  us  feel  deeply,  which  makes 
us  seem  to  live  for  a  moment  more  intensely,  which  makes  us  aware  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  surroundings  in  a  new  and  pointed  way,  is  inevitably 
exciting.  I  can  recall  occasions  when  the  whole  visual  and  conceptual  world 
around  me  has  achieved  new  dimensions  because  of  the  excitement  of 
experiencing  certain  specific  works  of  art.  I  remember  an  afternoon  in 
Berkeley  when,  after  I  had  given  a  lecture  on  Paul  Klee  and  had  examined 
anew  the  astonishing  symbols  and  shapes  and  movements  of  his  world,  all 
sorts  of  Klee-like  forms  for  the  first  time  suddenly  re\'ealed  themselves  to 
me  as  I  walked  across  the  campus.  The  traffic  signs  took  on  a  new  char- 
acter, arrows  pointing  in  this  direction  or  that  assumed  a  powerful  signifi- 
cance, there  were  even  a  number  of  equivocal  and  suspicious  characters 
who  appeared  for  the  first  time  and  unexpectedly  crossed  my  path. 

Another  element  for  which  the  serious  judge  of  modern  art  is  invariably 
looking  is  formal  organization.  This  is  a  matter  of  relationships,  and  it  is 
entirely  characteristic  of  our  times  that  it  is  this,  rather  than  objects  them- 
selves, which  now  seem  of  primars'  importance  to  us.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned \vith  the  effect  of  one  thing  upon  another  than  \\c  are  in  the 
isolated  character  of  individual  things  —  in  art,  as  in  life  in  general.  Con- 
sequently, space  frequently  becomes  more  important  than  mass,  because  it 
is  by  movement  through  time  and  space  that  relationships  arc  established 
and  symbolized.  In  earlier  times  it  seemed  possible  to  define  methods 
\vhich  would  almost  assure  satisfactory  artistic  organization,  and  every 
period  of  academic  dominance  did  so.  Now,  such  organization  is  much 
more  an  intuiti\'e  matter,  a  question  of  something  feeling  right,  feeling 
comfortable.  No  doubt  rigorous  research  might  lead  to  a  far  more  accurate 
determination  of  why  certain  forms,  certain  combinations,  satisfy  us  more 
than  others.  There  are  still  basic  qualities  of  weights  and  balances,  of 
space  relationships,  of  color  contrasts  and  contacts,  of  repetition  and 
emphasis,  for  which  we  search  and  which  give  us  a  sense  of  deep  satis- 
faction. In  many  cases  today  this  may  be  largely  a  kind  of  physical  pleas- 
ure, but  at  its  best  the  form  of  a  work  of  art  is  intellectually  satisfying  and 
revealing. 

Another  quality  which  I  think  has  a  deep  influence  on  our  responses  to 


any  work  of  art  is  its  ability  to  suggest  associations  and  relationships.  There 
are  purists  who  will  deny  that  we  should  consider  this,  that  we  should 
judge  the  work  entirely  within  the  aesthetic  terms  which  it  has  established 
for  itself,  but  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  myself 
believe  that  the  pleasure  we  take  in  such  overtones  is  a  legitimate  and  a 
natural  one,  that  the  more  numerous  the  associations  which  a  work  evokes, 
the  more  profound  its  significance  may  be.  Sometimes  these  associations 
are  intellectual  (even  primarily  historical),  sometimes  they  are  largely 
physical,  either  in  terms  of  the  material  used  by  the  artist,  or  in  terms  of 
our  actual  bodily  relationships  with  the  forms  developed.  The  work  will 
remind  us  of  earlier  experiences,  will  recall  previous  satisfactions,  will  hint 
at  future  possibilities.  It  may  be  that  our  recognition  of  specific  stylistic 
relations  with  other  artists,  or  with  other  aspects  of  the  same  artists'  work, 
is  a  source  of  new  illumination  and  understanding,  that  our  recognition  of 
theme  and  objective  materials  is  a  positive  aid  to  clearer  perception.  The 
greater  our  experience  as  spectators,  the  more  associations  we  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  make:  we  see  the  work,  not  as  an  isolated  and  independent 
thing,  but  as  part  of  an  organic  whole  which  includes  more  than  itself. 
This  kind  of  value  is  of  course  perfectly  obvious  in  the  judgment  of  works 
of  art  which,  as  in  many  periods  in  the  past,  demand  a  specific  knowledge 
of  literary  content  or  iconographical  symbolism  for  complete  understanding, 
but  in  a  difTerent  way  it  is  also  true  of  the  more  abstract  forms  of  our  own 
times.  A  work  which  is  rich  in  its  points  of  contact  with  life  and  with 
experience  at  many  le\els  will  seem  more  significant  to  us  than  one  which 
exists  in  an  exclusive  and  walled-in  atmosphere. 

Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  technical  skill  for  its  own  sake.  We  take 
pride  in  a  work  which  is  well  constructed,  in  which  the  material  is  handled 
logically  and  properly,  which  exploits  the  particular  qualities  inherent  in 
each  material  used,  which  is  something  more  than  a  temporary  improvisa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  climate  of  our  times  makes  it  difficult  for  the  artist 
to  think  in  the  eternal  terms  which  were  so  much  in  the  minds  of  our  fore- 
fathers, but  I  think  wc  are  often  disappointed  by  the  deliberate  imperma- 
nence  of  many  contemporary  works.  One  of  the  great  dangers  of  an  art 
(and  a  way  of  life)  which  stresses  action  rather  than  conclusion  is  that 
permanence  for  its  own  sake  no  longer  seems  a  desirable  or  even  a  possible 


condition,  and  obviously  there  are  many  judges  today  who  do  not  share 
my  feeHng  of  the  necessity  for  sound  craftsmanship  in  a  purely  material 
way.  I  can  only  confess  that  my  own  critical  judgments  are  definitely 
colored  by  such  considerations,  and  that  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  when 
I  encounter  welded  sculpture  which  I  can  bend  or  twist,  or  twentieth 
century  paintings  which  are  in  far  shakier  condition  than  are  late  mediaeval 
panels. 

Here,  then,  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  inventory  of  some  of  the 
things  one  critic  has  looked  for  as  he  examines  the  work  of  contemporary 
artists.  We  are  impressed  with  work  which  is  authoritative,  which  has 
content.  W^  cannot  but  be  attracted  by  work  which  in  one  way  or  another 
strikes  us  as  fresh  in  conception,  with  an  intensity  of  expression  and  de\el- 
opment  which  makes  it  exciting.  We  look  for  work  which  in  some  way 
reflects  a  sense  of  order  and  of  form,  though  we  fully  accept  the  fact  that 
these  qualities  in  our  times  may  be  utterly  unlike  the  formal  organization 
of  the  past.  We  ar(rboundn:o  be  affected  by  the  suggestions  and  associa- 
tions which  the  individual  work  will  establish  with  -0_theji_experiences. 
finally,  we  want  to  see  mastery  of  material  and  method. 

This  list  certainly  establishes  no  objective  scale  of  values,  and  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  temperament  and  the  experience  of  the  judge  will 
count  for  much  in  the  complex  interplay  which  goes  on  between  the  work 
of  art  and  the  mind  and  eye  which  travels  to  meet  it.  Many  judges  of 
contemporary  art  will  not  ordinarily  put  into  words  their  specific  analysis 
of  each  of  these  points;  they  may  not  c\en  be  conscious  that  they  arc  con- 
sidering and  \veighing  each  of  them,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  explain  why  every  work  in  the  present  exhibition,  for  instance, 
held  some  interest  from  one  or  another  or  several  of  these  aspects. 

Are  there  any  of  them  which  ha\'e  carried  each  of  these  approaches  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent?  The  lesson  of  the  past  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  contemporary  critic  to  be  infallible  in  his  judgments, 
that  only  the  perspective  of  time  can  sift  and  arrange  works  into  something 
like  a  final  ordering.  But  as  we  come  to  know  such  works,  intimately  and 
personally,  as  we  bring  to  them  qualities  of  mind  and  of  spirit  which  are 
creative  in  their  own  right,  they  emerge  as  significant  facts  in  our  search 
for  the  realities  of  our  age. 

Allen  S.  Weller 
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The  Ijiographical  material  in  this  catalogue  has  been  assembled  with  a  several- 
fold  intent.  First,  to  illustrate  all  the  works  in  the  exhibition,  and  the  artists 
themsehes;  second,  to  present  as  complete  and  accurate  a  picture  of  the  artist's 
background  and  career  as  possible;  and  third,  to  probe  for  some  insight  into 
tlie  artist's  mind  and  feelings  regarding  his  work  or  his  attitude  toward  the 
general  state  of  the  arts  in  this  country  today.  In  addition,  each  artist  was 
asked  the  following  direct  question : 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  interest  in  subject  matter  in  contemporan'  American 
painting  and  sculpture.  Do  you  feel  that  works  of  art  reflecting  the  entirely  formal 
(or  non-representative)  elements  are  becoming  outmoded?  Do  you  see  such  a 
return  to  figurative  subject  matter,  or  do  you  see  any  other  changes  in  the  present 
directions  of  American  art? 

Some  of  the  artists  chose  not  to  make  any  conrments  regarding  this  cjuestion. 
For  those  who  did  —  their  statements  lead  off  their  biographical  section,  fol- 
lowed by  any  other  comments  they  cared  to  make,  and  finally  by  the  material 
dealing  with  the  artist's  education,  awards,  teaching  positions,  and  collections 
in  which  he  is  represented.  In  almost  every  case  the  artist  has  replied  personally, 
thus  keeping  error  and  mis-statement  to  a  minimum.  Dealers  too  have  helped 
supply  important  material,  and  Who's  Who  In  Atiierican  Art,  American  Art 
Directory,  and  other  reference  works  and  publications  have  proved  most  useful 
and  are  acknowledged  with  thanks. 

The  dates  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  the  artist's  gallery  list  the 
previous  University  of  Illinois  Exhibitions  in  which  the  artist's  work  has 
appeared. 

Dimensions  are  given  in  inches,  height  preceding  width,  except  for  sculpture 
where  height  alone  is  given. 

Thomas  H.  Garver 
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89.  HARRY  MINTZ 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  W.  Hirsch 
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Stuart  Davis,  Ways  and  Means.  24x32,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Downtown  Gallerv,  New 
York  City)   (1950,  1952,  1953,  1955,  1957,  1959) 

"This  recent  example  ['Ways  and  Means']  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
my  previous  work.  I  have  always  held  that  a  painting  has  effective  public  currency  as  an 
independent  object,  not  a  subjective  reflection  of  one.  The  content  of  the  best  art  cor- 
responds to  the  freshness  of  subjective  experience  that  initiated  it,  but  communicates  in 
an  objective  visual  grammar  and  syntax.  .Art  of  this  kind  doesn't  wear  out  because  it  is 
based  on  the  gift  of  pleasurable  response  to  simple  things  in  daily  life,  a  faculty  shared 
by  most  people.  These  remarks  constitute  a  fast  run-down  on  an  attitude,  not  a  philo- 
sophical  pretention. 

"In  regard  to  the  general  status  of  American  Art  today  it  is  clear  that  a  fantastic 
number  of  people  are  making  paintings.  Integral  with  this  phenomena  a  vast  network  of 
allied  activities  exists.  It  includes  teaching,  analyzing,  lecturing,  exhibiting,  selling,  pub- 
lishing, college  credits,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  avow  -Art  as  their  concern. 
.And  when  you  add  to  this  the  swollen  audience  that  has  gathered,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  contradictory  points  of  view  arise. 

"Recently  voices  have  been  raised  in  some  quarters  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
plethora  of  Abstract  .Art  of  all  kinds.  A  call  has  been  put  out  that  'The  Figure'  should 
be  returned  to  art.  I  will  be  frank  in  admitting  that  I  never  knew  it  had  been  omitted. 
I  always  thought  a  painting  was  a  'Figure.'  I  can  understand  the  possibility  of  a  touch 
of  ennui  and  irritability  under  the  massive  impact  of  current  art  exposure,  but  the  sug- 
gested 'cure'  seems  irrational.  It  appears  rather  as  a  prescription  by  a  witch-doctor  with 
the  talent  and  wit  left  out. 

"Actually,  the  weighty  panorama  of  -American  painting  today  is  the  greatest  in  our 
history,  qualitatively  speaking.  A  collation  of  previous  panoramas  would  make  this 
apparent.  Individual  works  of  distinction  remain  just  that  and  are  the  signs  by  which 
people  are  reminded  to  distinguish  between  statistical  resumes  and  art.  " 

Stuart  Davis  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1894.  He  left  high  school  to  study  in 
Robert  Henri's  art  school  in  New  York  City.  Five  of  his  water  colors  were  exhibited  in 
the  renowned  Armory  Show  in  New  York  in  1913.  From  that  time  until  1916,  Davis 
designed  covers  and  did  other  work  of  an  artistic  nature  for  The  Masses  and  Harper's 
Weekly.  One-man  exhibitions  began  in  1917.  He  was  in  Paris  in  1928-1929.  Awards 
and  prizes  include  an  award  at  the  Pepsi-Cola  Exhibition  and  honorable  mention  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  show  in  1944,  a  medal  and  prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  -Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  1945,  a  prize  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club  in  Boston  in  1947,  a  second 
purchase  prize  at  the  La  Tausca  Pearls  exhibition  and  a  medal  at  the  -Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  in  1948,  John  Barton  Payne  medal  at  the  \'irginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1950,  Garrett  award  at  the  sixtieth  exhibition  of  -American  art  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  in  1951,  and  a  Guggenheim  grant  in  1952-1953.  He  was  winner  in  the  Look 
magazine  poll  of  1948.  The  year  1956  brought  the  honor  of  membership  in  the  National 
Institute  of  -Arts  and  Letters  and  the  Brandeis  creative  arts  award  in  painting  from 
Brandeis  University  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  In  1960,  he  received  the  Guggenheim 
International  Award,  U.  S.  Section,  winning  first  prize. 
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Stuart  Davis  was  employed  on  federal  art  projects  from  1933  to  1939,  and  has  also 
written  for  art  magazines.  In  1931  he  taught  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York 
and  taught  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  from  1940  to  1952. 
During  the  autumn  semester  of  1951  he  was  visiting  critic  in  art  at  Yale  University. 
He  has  created  murals  for  Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  New  York  City,  radio  station 
WNYC,  Indiana  University,  and,  in  1955,  a  33-by-8-foot  mural  for  the  main  dining  hall 
at  Drake  University  in  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.  His  latest  mural  was  placed  in  the  new  Heinz 
Research  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  1957.  A  retrospective  exhibition  of  his 
work  was  held  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  in  1945-1946,  and  he  had 
a  one-man  show  at  the  biennial  exhibition  at  Venice  in  1952.  The  Walker  Art  Center, 
Dcs  Moines  Art  Center,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  and  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  showed  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  his  work  during  1957.  Davis'  work 
has  been  exhibited  nationally  and  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  at  least  sixty-one 
nmseums,  among  them  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York; 
the  Phillips  Collection  in  Washington,  D.  C:  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Philadelphia:  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis;  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis. 
He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Lee  Gatch,  Archaic  Tree,  47'A  x3m,  oil  and  canvas  collaeie,  1960.  (World  House 
Galleries,  Xew  York  City)    (1951,  1953,  1959) 

"Contemporary  trends  are  too  cerebral,  too  brutal  and  at  times  masochistic  with 
little  left  for  rejoicing  and  communication.    I  am  encouraged  by  the  'New  Images.'  " 

Lee  Gatch  was  born  September  10,  1902  near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  studied  at 
the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art,  The  American  School  at  Fontaineblcau,  France  and  with 
Andre  L'Hote  and  Moise  Kisling  in  Paris,  France. 

He  has  exhibited  at  the  Phillips  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C:  The  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  .Art,  \ew  York,  and  with  a  number  of  dealers  in  New  York.  In  1960,  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  circulated  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  Gatch's  work. 

In  1950,  Gatch  was  one  of  the  seven  painters  chosen  to  represent  .America  at  the 
\'enice  Biennale.  He  was  also  shown  at  the  Biennale  in  1956.  In  1957,  he  won  the 
Watson  S.  Blair  prize  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  In  1959,  he  received  the  Temple 
.Award,  2nd  Biennial  of  .American  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

His  works  are  found  in  most  of  the  important  museum  collections  in  this  country, 
including  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  .Art,  all  in  New  York :  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston :  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art:  Phillips  Gallery,  Washington;  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  others. 

He  has  never  taught,  and  presently  lives  in  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 
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Kim  Chung,  Altnr  of  Silence,  38"h,  welded  bronze,   1960.     (Charles  Feingarten  Gallery 
San  Francisco) 

"As  for  the  direction  American  art  may  be  taking,  I  suppose  it  can  be  said  that  the 
figurative  seems  to  be  re-appearing  in  both  painting  as  well  as  in  sculpture.  This  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  of  a  meaningless  observation.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  in  order  when  the 
non-representative  is  placed  on  the  one  side  as  opposed  to  the  humanistic  on  the  other 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  two  were  clearly  compatible,  though  thev  might  not  be  when 
taken  in  terms  of  opposing  standards  of  classification.  If  the  so-called  non-representative 
m  art  seems  to  be  failing,  I  would  have  to  think  that  the  limitation  lies  not  with  the 
way'  Itself.   .   .   . 

"Whatever  the  case,  the  idea  of  'out-moded'  in  art  is  of  course  invalid-  it  is  an 
outside'  consideration  m  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing  itself  .  .  .  Whenever 
there  are  changes,  be  it  a  natural  evolving  or  whatever,  it  merely  serves  to  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  the  artist  himself,  his  attitudes,  his  thoughts,  his  values,  his  dreams 
Thus,  if  and  when  I  find  that  my  work  is  'changing,'  be  it  developing  regressing  or 
whatever,  then  this  too  will  serve  to  tell  me  a  little  more  about  myself,  my  at'titudes  'my 
thoughts,  my  values,  my  dreams   ...  ' 

"Any  comments  I  might  make  about  'Altar  of  Silence'  can  only  be  general  in  nature 
I  am  not  wholly  in  favor  of  commenting  on  my  work,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  that 
1  hesitate  to  make  any  specific  remarks  here.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to,  I  find  that  I  am 
unable  to  state  accurately  what  I  had  in  mind  or  just  what  my  feelings  were  when  I 
worked  on  'Altar  .  .  .'  The  forms  that  come  about  are  for  the  most  part  arrived  at 
instinctively.  I  understand  very  little  about  what  constitutes  sculpture  as  such  In 
working,  however,  I  suppose  that  the  considerations  that  dominate  my  thoughts  and 
attitudes  involve  dreams,  memories,  pain,  longings,  etc.;  but  as  they  apply  to  me  and 
my  work,  they  are  my  dreams,  my  memories,  my  pain,  my  longings." 

Kim  Chung  was  born  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  in  1930.  His"  training  began  at  the 
Limvcrsity  of  Washington  and  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Honolulu  and  continued  with  his 
studying  welded  sculpture  with  Abe  Satoru  (also  represented  in  this  exhibition)  in  New 
York,  and  Bumpci  Akaji  in  Honolulu. 

He  won  the  Adele  Hyde  Morrison  Medal  and  Guest  of  Honor  Exhibition  for 
sculpture  at  the  Oakland  (California)  Art  Museum  in  1959  and  has  also  exhibited  at 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.  Chung  has  been  in  several  group  and  one-man 
shows  at  his  dealer  s  gallery  in  San  Francisco.  His  work  is  found  in  private  collections 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Cleveland,  Honolulu,  and  San  Francisco. 

He  has  never  taught,  and  presently  lives  in  New  York  City.  aj 


Harry  Bertoia,  Sound  Study,  31'/j"h,  phosphor  bronze, 
1960.     (Fairweather-Hardin  Gallery,  Chicago) 

"  'Sound  Study'  is  one  of  a  number  of  such  studies 
done  with  the  primary  interest  in  finding  and  exploring 
qualities  of  sound  in  metals. 

"Wind  motion  over  the  nearby  summer  and  autumn 
wheat  fields  have  something  to  do  with  the  visual  ar- 
rangement of  these  studies,  motion  introduced  in  a  group- 
ing of  metal  rods  produces  the  surprisingly  pleasant 
sound." 

Harry  Bertoia  was  born  in  1915  in  San  Lorenzo, 
Italy,  and  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  young  man. 
He  studied  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  in  Detroit,  and 
the  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michi- 
gan. 

His  honors  include  Gold  Medals  Awarded  by  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York,  and  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  He  received  The  Graham  Fellow- 
ship in  1957. 

Primarily  known  for  architectural  sculpture  on  a 
monumental  scale,  Bertoia  has  executed  pieces  for  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  The  Dallas  Public  Library ;  Gen- 
eral Motors  Technical  Center,  Detroit;  St.  Louis  Airport 
and  The  Manufacturer's  Trust  Company  in  New  York 
City. 

Smaller  pieces  are  in  museums  and  private  collec- 
tions across  the  country.  He  has  taught  at  the  Cranbrook 
Art  Academy.    He  lives  in  Bardo,   Pennsylvania. 
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CABRAL 


Flavio  Cabral,  Quiet  Day,  Lisbon,  30x46,  oil  on  masonitc.  (DalzcU  Hatfield  Gallery, 
Los  Angeles) 

"Yes,  I  believe  there  shall  be  a  return  to  subject  matter. 

"More  important,  there  must  be  a  return  to  a  greater  respect  for  professionalism  in 
the  arts  if  it  is  to  survive.  In  the  search  for  uniqueness,  the  critic  and  museum  have 
nurtured  the  abberations. 

"Like  an  individual,  it  is  possible  for  a  culture  or  a  movement  within  a  culture  to 
evidence  neurosis.  I  believe  we  have  been  going  through  such  a  period  in  the  arts. 
It  has  resulted  in  an  almost  complete  breakdown  of  standards.  The  most  trivial  is  likely 
to  receive  the  most  adulation. 

"The  pendulum  must  swing  back. 

"Quiet  Day,  Lisbon."  Stillness  —  a  world  of  meaning  and  mystery  can  be  found 
in  the  still  moment.  When  things  seem  to  stop,  come  to  rest,  unperturbed,  serene.  This 
is  my  moment." 

Flavio  Cabral  was  born  in  1918  in  New  York  City  of  Portuguese  parents.  While 
largely  self  taught  as  a  painter  he  holds  a  Master  of  .^rts  Degree  from  Los  Angeles 
State  College  and  is  at  present  an  instructor  of  .^rt  and  .■\rt  History  at  Los  Angeles 
Valley  Junior  College. 

His  one-man  shows  have  been  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  the  M.  H. 
De  Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco;  Santa  Barbara  Museum;  Pasadena  Museum,  and 
the  Palacio  dc  Bellas  .\rtcs,   Mexico  City,  under  sponsorship  of  David  Alfaro  Siquciros. 

His  work  is  found  in  more  than  one-hundred  private  collections.  He  lives  in 
Hollvwood. 
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Nicolas  Caronc,  Untitled,  72x97,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1953,  1955,  1957) 

Nicolas  Carone  was  born  in  1917  in  New  York  City.  He 
has  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  The  Art 
Students  League  and  the  Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  ."^rts, 
all  in  New  York  City.  In  addition,  a  Prix  de  Rome  in  1941 
enabled  him  to  work  at  The  Rome  .Academy.  He  has  also  held 
a  Fulbright  Grant  (1949)  and  a  William  N.  Copley  Grant 
(1955). 

His  work  has  been  included  in  The  Carnegie  Institute 
International  (Pittsburgh),  a  Venice  Biennalc,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  seventeen  American  painters  shown  at  the  Brussels 
World's  Fair  in  1958.  He  has  also  exhibited  at  The  .\rt 
Institute  in  Chicago. 

His  work  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  in  New  York  City:  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  the 
Walker  .Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  and  other  collections. 

He  has  taught  at  Cooper  Union  (New  York  City)  and  is 
\isiting  art  critic  at  Yale  University  for  1960-61.  He  lives  in 
East  Hampton,  L.I.,  New  York. 
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Shirl  Goedikc,  Race  in  the  Sun.  32  x  44,  oil  on  canvas, 
1959.     (Esther  Roblcs  Gallery,  Los  Angeles) 

"I  feel  it  would  be  presumptious  for  me,  as  one  who 
is  relatively  new  to  the  world  of  painting  and  as  one 
who  is  honestly  curious  about  the  future  of  his  own 
work,  to  comment  on  the  diverse  directions  of  the  enor- 
mous body  of  future  works  likely  to  be  produced  by 
American  artists. 

"I  like  painting  to  look  as  if  it  had  just  happened, 
to  express  ideas  as  simply  and  forcefully  as  possible. 

"  'Roundup'  is  an  attempt  to  find  equivalents  in 
paint  that  convincingly  replace  the  energies  of  horses 
and  cattle." 

Shirl  Goedike  was  born  in  August  1923  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  His  background  has  been  largely  in 
music,  studying  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  Los  Angeles  from  1941-43.  From  1943-45,  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  from  1946-58,  he  worked  as 
a  recording  musician  for  Columbia  Pictures  Corporation. 
He  began  his  art  studies  at  the  .Art  Center  School  in 
Los  Angeles.  During  this  time  (1950-54)  he  exchanged 
music  lessons  for  painting  instruction  with  Roger  Kuntz, 
Professor  of  Fine  .Arts  at  Scripps  College,  Claremont, 
California.  Since  1958  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  painting.    He  does  not  teach. 

Goedike  has  won  a  number  of  prizes  and  awards  on 
the  West  Coast,  chief  among  them  being  a  Purchase 
Prize  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  in  1955.  He 
has  been  exhibiting  since  1955,  and  has  been  included 
in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  Art  .Annual  Exhibi- 
tions, in  1959' and  1960:  26th  Biennial,  1959,  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  .Art,  Washington,  D.  C.  as  well  as  the  Denver 
.Art  Museum  (1958)  and  the  68th  .Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Nebraska  .Art  .Association  in  1958. 

His  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  as  well  as  many  private  collec- 
tions.   He  is  presently  living  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Julian  Levi,  Strata.  50x40,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Nord- 
ness  Gallery,  New  York  City)  (1948,  1949,  1951,  1955, 
1957,  1959) 

"My  answer  to  what  I  assume  was  the  proper 
intent  of  your  query:  I  have  never  foresworn  the  lever- 
age afforded  by  so-called  'figurative  subject  matter.' 
Perhaps  I  have  conceived  it  in  somewhat  obscure  meta- 
phor, kicked  it  about,  abused  it,  but  never  have  I 
subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  wilful  rejection  of  the 
world  or  its  visual  image.  To  the  non-objectivists  this 
act  of  impiety  may  be  shockingly  impure,  but  God,  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  either  hollow  or  sterile. 

''Concerning  'Strata'  —  it  deals  with  the  perennial 
idea  of  the  relationship  between  sea,  earth  and  sky." 

Julian  Levi  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1900.  He 
studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  .'\cademy  of  The  Fine  Arts, 
and  in  France  and  Italy.  He  works  in  oil,  gouache, 
casein,  and  lithography.  Among  honors  and  awards  are 
a  Cresson  traveling  scholarship  from  the  Pennsylvania 
.Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1919  and  honorable  men- 
tion at  the  same  institution  in  1944;  prizes  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  in  1942  and  1944:  prizes  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  Pepsi-Cola  show  in 
1945,  and  honorable  mention  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
in  the  same  year:  a  prize  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1946;  purchase  prize  at  the  L^niversity  of 
Illinois  in  1948:  and  a  prize  in  the  invited  exhibits  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1958. 

A  fellowship  prize  was  awarded  him  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1952,  and  he  became 


a  grantee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
in  1955.  He  has  exhibited  widely  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  two  decades,  was  represented  in  the  Salon 
d'.\utomne  in  Paris  in  1920,  and  in  the  biennial  show 
in  Venice  in  1948.  He  teaches  at  the  .\rt  Students 
League  of  New  York  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  During  the  summers  of  1951  and  1952  he 
also  taught  at  Columbia  University  and  in  1953  at  the 
summer  session  of  Montana  State  University.  In  1959 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
.-\rts  and  Letters,  New  York. 

Work  by  Levi  forms  part  of  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  'Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  .Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York:  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts:  .Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York;' 
■Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Toledo  (Ohio)  Museum  of; 
.Art:  Art  Museum  of  the  New  Britain  (Connecticut) 
Institute;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
Newark  (New  Jersey)  Museum  Association;  Walker  Art 
Center,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Kranncrt  Art  Museum, 
University  of  Illinois:  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery 
of  Art,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  the  Universities  of  Ari- 
zona, Georgia  and  N'ebraska:  Cranbrook  Academy  of  .Art, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan:  Santa  Barbara  (California) 
Museum  of  .Art :  Norton  Gallery,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida:  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown, 
Ohio:  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts:  Michigan  State  L^ni- 
versity:  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  lives  in  New 
York  City  and  East  Hampton,  New  York. 
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Leon  Goldin,  February,  46  x  70'/4,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Kraushaar  Galleries,  New  York 
City)    (1957,  1959) 

Leon  Goldin  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1923.  He  attended  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  received  his  Master  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
in  1950.  In  addition,  he  has  studied  in  Europe  with  a  Fulbright  Fellowship,  1952,  a 
Prix  de  Rome,  1955-56,  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  1959. 

Goldin's  work  has  been  exhibited  in  group  shows  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
.'\rt  and  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York:  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  .Arts, 
Philadelphia:  .\rt  Institute  of  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  and  others  as  well  as 
one-man  shows  at  dealers  in  Rome,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  He  was  represented  in 
the  biennial  show  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in   1955. 

He  has  won  Purchase  Awards  at  the  Oakland  (California)  Art  Museum;  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  and  The  California  State  Fair.  In  addition,  his  work  is 
represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  the  Worcester  Art  Museum, 
Massachusetts.  In  1959,  he  won  the  Knight  Prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  Biennial, 
and  a  1960  Ford  Foundation  Purchase  .Award.    He  lives  in  New  York. 
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Bruce  Conner,   Crucifixion.  85"h,  wax,  wood  and   nvlon  cloth,    1960.     (The 
Alan  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"I  see  no  changes.  The  spirit  of  man  exists.  It  is  a  lie  to  look  for 
'directions.'    Your  questions  are  outmoded." 

Bruce  Conner  was  born  November  18,  1933,  in  McPherson,  Kansas, 
and  took  his  training  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Art  School.  He  subsequently 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  now  lives. 

Conner  has  had  four  one-man  shows  with  San  Franci.sco  dealers,  and 
most  recently  a  one-man  show  at  the  .Alan  Gallery  (1960)   in  New  York. 

His  work  is  in  many  private  collections  including  those  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Jr.,  Kenneth  Rexroth,  Kenneth  Patchen  and  Hilton  Kramer. 

He  has  never  taught  art. 
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Norman  Carton,  Ocean  Brilliance,  32x46,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Staempfli  Gallery,  New 
York  City) 

"My  painting  is  the  realization  of  organic  unity  between  color  and  plastic  form. 
It  is  a  real  organism;  independent  and  free  not  only  from  obvious  representational 
conventions,  but  is  also  apart  from  visual  nature  itself.  Although  my  work  is  new  in 
conception,  it  is  nevertheless  bound  very  strongly  to  tradition  —  only  to  the  points  of 
its  departure.  Plastic  form  is  the  real  content  in  my  paintings  —  and  always  remains 
the  growing  organism  subject  to  our  own  growth. 

"The  free  association  that  my  paintings  might  bring  to  the  onlooker  should  en- 
courage his  independent  thinking  and  stimulation.  The  sensitive  appreciator,  however, 
will  encounter  an  artistic  experience  which,  like  my  paintings,  is  unique  and  different 
from  the  experience  we  get  from  nature."  (Letter  from  the  artist  to  the  Dayton  Art 
Institute,  August  1,  1959.) 

Norman  Carton  was  born  in  Russia  in  1908,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1922. 
He  began  his  formal  training  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (Philadel- 
phia) 1930-35,  spent  a  year  (1934)  in  Europe  on  the  Academy's  Cresson  Scholarship, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  finish  at  the  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion,  Pennsyl- 
vania (1935-36).  He  spent  the  years  1950-1954  in  Paris  where  he  exhibited  and  de- 
signed stage  sets  for  the  Theatre  de  Recherche  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

In  addition  to  one-man  shows  in  Paris,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  New  York, 
Carton  has  been  in  Group  Shows  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh:  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  The  Phillips  Collection,  both  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  .4lbright  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo;  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York. 

He  is  represented  in  many  private  collections,  including  those  of  Walter  P.  Chrysler, 
Jr. ;  Richard  Brown  Baker,  and  Patrick  McGinnis. 

His  work  is  also  in  a  number  of  museum  collections  in  this  country  as  well  as  the 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne,  Paris:  and  others  in  France,  The  Netherlands,  England,  and 
Japan. 

He  has  taught  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  .Art  (1948-49),  conducted  seminars 
at  The  Louvre,  Paris  (1950-53)  and  presently  teaches  at  the  New  School  in  New  York, 
where  he  resides. 


GATES 


Robert  F.  Gates,  South  Window,  72x46,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Jefferson 
Place  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.) 

"The  subject  to  me  is  important  only  when  it  serves  as  a  release  for 
fresh  exploration  into  formal  relations.  The  qualities  of  light  and  color,  the 
search  for  new  structures,  new  insight  into  commonplace  surroundings  give 
an  impetus  to  my  work  that  a  non-representational  approach  could  not 
provide.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not  essential  to  some  painters  but 
I  prefer  to  work  from  visual  experiences." 

Robert  Gates  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  October  1906.  He 
began  his  studies  at  the  Detroit  School  of  .^rts  and  Crafts  and  continued  at 
the  Art  Students  League,  New  York,  The  Phillips  Gallery  Art  School, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colorado)   Fine  Arts  Center. 

His  work  has  been  seen  in  over  fifty  group  exhibitions  held  at  such 
places  as  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York;  the  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  Art  Museum:  the  Phillips  Gal- 
lery, Washington,  D.  C:  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  .Art:  the  .Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  the  National  Gallery  of  .Art,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  others.  He 
has  had  more  than  twenty  one-man  shows,  including  ones  at  the  Phillips 
Gallery,  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  the  Howard  University  Gallery,  all  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  .Art  as  well  as  dealers' 
exhibitions  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

.Among  the  honors  he  has  received  are  prizes  and  Purchase  .Awards 
from  the  Corcoran  Gallery  (1951),  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  -Art  (1958), 
and  a  Ford  Foundation  Purchase   (1960). 

Gates  is  represented  by  16  paintings  in  the  Phillips  Gallery  as  well  as 
work  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Baltimore  Museum  of  .Art,  the  Lewissohn 
Collection  and  other  public  and  private  collections. 

.^t  the  present  time  he  is  an  associate  professor  and  resident  artist  at 
the   .American   University,   Washington,   D.   C.     He  lives   in   .Alexandria,   Va. 
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BROWN 


Joan    Brown,    Steam    Room    at    Boyes    Hot    Springs.    69x57'4,    oil    on    canvas,    1960. 
(Staenipfli  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"I  think  abstract  expressionism  is  out,  and  that  imagery,  whether  representational 
or  nonrepresentational  is  returning  to  American  Art. 

"In  regard  to  the  painting  'Steam  Room  at  Boyes  Hot  Springs.'  I  spent  some  spare 
time  in  the  Steam  Room  at  Boyes  Hot  Springs,  which  is  about  45  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  I  wanted  to  create  some  of  the  feeling  in  a  painting. 
I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  come  about  in  a  figurative  way  or  nonobjective  style 
but  it  took  a  strong  figurative  turn,  so  I  pushed  it  in  that  direction.  The  painting  is 
much  more  bizarre  than  the  actual  steam  room." 

Joan  Brown  was  born  in  1938  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  still  lives  there. 
She  studied  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  .Arts,  taking  both  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  degrees.    She  received  the  M.F.A.  degree  with  honors  in   1960. 

She  has  exhibited  in  the  "Young  America"  Show  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York  (1960),  as  well  as  The  Richmond  (California)  Art  Center, 
where  she  won  second  prize  for  painting  in  1957  and   1960. 

Her  paintings  are  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  New 
York,  and  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

At  the  present  time,  she  is  teaching  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  San 
Francisco. 
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[erbert    Aach,    Mesa    Grande.    68  x  74,    oil    on    canvas 
960.    (Albert  Landry  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"Presently  we  are  at  a  similar  end  of  a  period  — 
ither  the  narrow  end  of  a  funnel  in  regard  to  the 
ubject'  of  painting.  But  once  again,  the  process  of 
oughing  off  of  subject  has  and  will  radically  alter  its 
itlook,  attitude,  and  presentation.  These  occurrences 
c,  of  course,  repetitive  to  any  student  of  Art  History, 
urthcr,  these  processes  seem  operative  beyond  any 
-called  surface  style  manifestations.  Though  Cubism 
.r\  ivcd  Mondrian  —  he  himself  being  an  outgrowth  of 
—  its  object  was  almost  completely  different  after  him. 
nd  vestiges  of  it  are  strongly  felt  to  the  very  present. 
"It  is  more  than  mere  speculation  that  the  sloughing 
r  of  subject  should  take  place  on  this  side  of  the 
tlantic.  This  represents  on  one  hand  an  inner  need  to 
St  aside  values  no  longer  valid,  no  longer  manipulatable 

time/place.  It  was  meant  to  clear  the  air.  The  sub- 
ct,  after  all,  was  borrowed.  On  the  other,  it  explains 
e  emphasis  on  the  formal  means  or  elements  of  paint- 
K'.     This  is  not  to  imply  that  these  elements  are  devoid 

iiiianing  by  themselves.  The  need  for  restating  formal 
1  ans  appears  time  and  time  again  throughout  the 
stories  of  all  the  Arts  if  not  in  all  forms  of  human 
ideavor.^  On  the  basis  of  an  analogy  like  this,  it  is 
thout  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  subject, 
hat  is  to  say,  this  is  not  a  new  interest  in,  or  a  return 

subject  matter.  Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  willful 
sture  or  merely  a  reaction  against  the  sole  use  of 
rmal  means.  Hence,  deKooning's  attempt  in  the  series 
'Woman'  are  thereby  premature.  This  is  not  to 
judge  their  artistic  merit,  but  merely  to  state  that  it 
IS  a  return  to  subject.  If  we  regard  the  function  of 
c    painter   or   the    sculptor    in    part    to    be    the    creator 

the  graphic  image  of  his  time,  then  this  can  not  be 
hicvcd  with  borrowed  subject.  It  is  the  search  for  this, 
?  recognition  of  self  and  otherself,  the  sensibilities  and 
iponses  brought  forth  and  put  into  play  that  build 
tity  and  broader  scope  upon  the  formal  ineans.  This 
nnot  be  done  with  borrowed  tools.  It  is  in  itself 
icovery  and  does  not  lie  in  the  ken  of  figurative  subject 
itter  of  yesteryear.  Hence,  it  is  not  return  to,  but  a 
ntinuous   arrival   at   subject.     This   is,   after   all,   occur- 


rmg  upon  a  time  table  all  of  its  own,  exerting  its  own 
demands  and  dictates  that  can  not  be  artificially  induced 
and  still  be  true  of  its  time. 

"It  is,  of  course,  within  this  framework  that  I 
worked  on  'Mesa  Grande.'  The  tools  —  color  is  part 
of  subject,  not  a  totality  of  it,  but  part  and  within 
demanding  a  control  that  I  am  just  beginning  to  learn: 
a  new  reference  of  composite  factors,  (the  dynamism  of 
Cubism  is  the  logical  summation  of  gothic  eccentric  com- 
position), I  am  searching  for  a  concentric  structure  not 
anti-,  but  non-cubism  since  I  no  longer  feel  its  need ; 
the  image  becomes  part  of  subject,  neither  grotesquely 
distorted  —  not  my  dish  —  nor  reworked  with  shopworn 
cliches.  I  used  a  'fast'  approach  here  as  in  most  of  my 
recent  work.  This  results  in  fragmentary,  possibly  un- 
related data  which  demands  its  own  solution,  and  though 
having  expressionistic  trappings,  I  can  not  use  this  as 
technique.  To  the  contrary,  this  painting  took  months 
and  it  like  others  has  been  torture  in  its  slowness.  The 
title  is  implicit  but  not  specific.  This  painting,  and 
upon  discover  within,  has  the  aura  but  not  the  direct 
association  of  the  Mesas  in  the  Southwest  and  Mexico. 
It  also  has  the  grand  manner  of  the  great  tableau.  All 
of  this  is  intended.  Beyond  this,  I  really  do  not  wish  to 
explain." 

Aach  (Herbert  Aach)  was  born  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
many in  March,  1924.  He  studied  at  The  .'\rt. Academy 
of  Cologne :  then  came  to  the  United  States  where  he 
continued  his  training  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn: 
Stanford   University;  and  Brooklyn   Museum  Art   School. 

He  has  had  one  man  shows  at  the  Stroudsbcrg 
(Pennsylvania)  Art  Center,  and  the  Everhart  Museum, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  shows  at  New 
York  dealers,  Aach  has  also  shown  in  Group  Shows  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadel- 
phia :  The  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  Art,  New 
York:  The  Brooklyn  Museum:  The  Riverside  Museum, 
New  York:  "Art:    U.S.A."  and  others. 

He  has  taught  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Art  School; 
Kingsbridge  Community  Center,  New  York;  Hazleton 
(Pennsylvania)  Art  League,  and  was  discussion  leader 
for  the  Ford  Foundation  discussion  series,  "Looking  at 
Modern  Painting."  He  presently  lives  in  Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Max  Weber,  Multiple  Portrait,  23'/:.  x  17'/:-,  gouache,  1956.  (Downtown  Gallery,  New 
York  City)    (1948,  1949,  1951,  1953,  1957,  1959) 

Max  Weber  was  born  in  1881  in  Bialystok,  which  was  at  that  time  Russian.  He 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1891  and  in  due  time  studied  with  Arthur  Dow  at  the 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  Paris  he  studied  with  Matisse  and  also  with 
Laurens  at  the  Julian  Academy.  Among  his  publications  are  "Essays  on  Art"  (1916), 
"Primitives"  (1926),  and  a  portfolio  of  woodcuts  (1957).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  by  Brandeis  University  in  1957. 

A  list  of  prizes  he  has  won  includes  a  medal  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in 
1928;  a  prize  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  another  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  third  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
1941;  prizes  at  the  Pepsi-Cola  shows  of  1945  and  1946  and  a  similar  award  at  the 
La  Tausca  Pearls  competitive  show  in  1946.  He  was  awarded  another  prize  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  .Arts  in  1956.  He  has  exhibited  nationally  and 
internationally.  Weber's  work  forms  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  ."^rt,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  and  Brooklyn 
Museum  in  New  York;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum;  Cali- 
fornia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  San  Francisco;  Phillips  Collection  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Cleveland  Museum  of  .\rt :  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis;  Newark 
(New  Jersey)  Museum  ."Association ;  Baltimore  Museum  of  .\ii:  Santa  Barbara  (Cali- 
fornia) Museum  of  .'\rt;  Wichita  (Kansas)  -Art  Museum;  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America;  and  the  LIniversity  of  Nebraska.  He  lives  in  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 
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DAVIS 


Jerrold  Davis,  Painting  of  the  Ocean  No.  8,  72  x  80,  oil  on 
canvas,  1959.  (California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
Francisco)    (1959) 

"The  combining  of  representational  painting  with  the 
spatial  meanings  of  abstract  expressionism  seemed  to  be  the 
obvious  goal  [of  painting]  in  the  50"s  —  perhaps  the  goal  was 
too  obvious. 

"The  most  important  recent  thing  in  painting  was  Jasper 
Johns'  'American  Flag.'  " 

Jerrold  Davis  was  born  in  Chico,  California  in  1926.  He 
studied  art  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley.  During 
1951  he  traveled  and  painted  in  Mexico  and  Brazil;  in  1953-54 
a  Sigmund  M.  Heller  Fellowship  allowed  him  to  travel  in 
Europe.  More  recentiv,  he  has  been  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  in 
1959-60. 

Davis'  work  was  shown  in  the  first  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil) 
biennial  and  has  also  been  shown  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  San 
Francisco  in  1955  and  again  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1957  and  1959,  and 
in  the  bicentennial  international  exhibition  at  Pittsburgh  in 
1958-59.    He   lives  in   Oakland,   California. 
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DU  CASSE 


Ralph  S.  Du  Casse,  The  Grandest  of  Noo,  68x92,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(The  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  San  Francisco)    (1953,  1955,  1957) 

"It  is  not  the  function  of  the  artist  to  create  the  trends  of  any  period 
of  painting.  This  is  a  function  of  the  historian  and  the  critic.  If  an  artist 
artificially  arrives  at  any  particular  surface  appearance,  he  has  destroyed 
real  creativity. 

■'When  I  am  painting  I  am  not  concerned  with  what  the  surface  of  the 
picture  will  look  like.  It  does  not  affect  the  painting  act  because  I  am 
painting  a  reality  to  me.  Reality  can  be  abstract  and  can  be  figurative. 
Many  changes  occur  during  the  development  of  a  painting.  The  ones 
that  really  contribute  to  the  final  esthetic  experience  are  the  ones  that  I 
have  not  forced  into  the  surface  of  the  picture,  but  ones  that  come  to  life 
from  the  painting  itself.  Therefore,  a  figurative  statement  if  forced  can  be 
an  artificial  statement  as  much  as  an  abstract  statement." 

Ralph  S.  Du  Casse  was  born  in  .-Xpril  1916,  in  Paducah,  Kentucky.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio),  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  where  he  received  his  master's  degree  in  Painting  ( 1950). 
He  also  studied  at  the  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  and 
with   Hans   Hofmann  in  New  York. 

He  has  exhibited  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(San  Francisco),  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  where  he  won  a  Pur- 
chase Award:  The  Richmond  (\'irginia)  Museum  of  Art,  the  Santa 
Barbara  (California)  Museum  of  .Xrt,  and  in  the  "Younger  American 
Painters'"  Exhibition  at  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York. 
The  Guggenheim  Museum  subsequently  bought  one  of  his  paintings  from 
this  exhibition.  He  has  had  a  succession  of  one-man  shows  at  various 
dealers  since   1952. 

He  has  received  many  honors,  among  them,  first  prize,  oil,  San 
Francisco  Art  Association,  1952;  Purchase  Award,  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art;  and  the  JafTet  Purchase  Prize,  third  biennial  exhibition  (1955),  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.    This  last  included  a  three  month  visit  to  Brazil. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  museums  mentioned  above  and  at  the 
Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  private  collec- 
tions of  Vincent  Price,  Gloria  Vandcrbilt,  Walter  Haas  and  others. 

Du  Casse  has  taught  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
California:  the  California  College  of  .'\rts  and  Crafts,  Oakland:  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Fine  .Arts,  San  Francisco;  and  Mills  College,  Oakland, 
where  he  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Painting.    He  lives  in  San  Francisco. 
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Ted  Egri,  Study  for  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  24"h,  welded 
steel  and  bronze,  1958.  Lent  by  the  Artist  (1952,  1953, 
1955) 

"I  do  not  believe  that  non-objective  art  is  becoming 
'outmoded.'  The  same  emotional  needs  of  artists  for 
direct  self-expression  which  gave  rise  to  this  approach 
still  exist. 

"Environmental  influences  which  caused  these  emo- 
tional needs  arc  not  so  changed  as  to  warrant  artists 
turning  from  non-objective  art  as  yet. 

"It  may  be  that  some  critics  and  dealers  who  try 
to  influence  'modes'  of  art  may  be  turning  toward  rep- 
resentational forms,  but  this  does  not  indicate  that  artists 
themselves  have  changed.  Large  numbers  of  very  com- 
petent artists  have  continued  to  work  in  a  more  or  less 
representational  vein,  but  many  could  not  get  shown, 
while  the  non-objective  'mode'  was  being  exploited. 

"When  dealers  can  no  longer  sell  a  particular 
product  which  they  have  been  promoting,  as  any  other 
business,  they  move  on  to  other  products.  For  profit 
they  change  fashion  as  dress  designers  do,  only  not  as 
often.  The  art-buying  public  influences  trends  when  it 
has  been  saturated  by  a  particular  style. 

"Art  forms  change  not  on  such  superficial  supply 
and  demand  basis,  but  rather  in  response  to  deeper 
social  change.  Only  man's  history  can  explain  the 
changes  in  art  history.  Man's  history  is  determined  by 
his  needs,  emotional  and  physical  and  by  the  means  at 
his  disposal  to  bring  about  change  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  needs. 


'Comedy  and  Tragedy'  was  designed  as  a  so 
ture  for  the  entrance  to  the  Baylor  Theater  in  W 
Texas.    The  finished  work  is  ten  feet  tall. 

"The  subject  matter  was  taken  from  the  deligh 
and  experimental   production   of  Hamlet  by   Paul  Ba 

"A  sloping  stage,  one  of  six  different  stages  of 
Baylor  Theater,  inspired  the  base  for  the  tragic  woi 
figure  above. 

"This  sculpture  is  made  of  welded  steel  and  bro 
Synthetic,  materials,  metals,  and  mosaics  were  usee 
the  finished  piece.  " 

Ted  Egri  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1913 
lived    there   until   the   second   World    War   when   he 
service  with  the  Navy  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
Orient.      After    the    war,    he    traveled    in    Europe 
Mexico. 

Egri  studied  at  the  Master  Institute  of  the  Roe 
Museum  in  New  York,  and  with  Hans  Hofmann 
William  Calfee.  In  1946  he  won  the  A.  I.  Fricdi 
.'^ward  in  a  show  of  the  Audubon  Artists.  Egri's  v 
has  appeared  in  numerous  one-man  and  group  exf 
tions,  and  is  found  in  the  permanent  collection  of 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Ka 
City,  Mo. 

Equally  proficient  as  a  painter  and  sculptor,  ] 
has  been  concerned  most  recently  with  monume 
architectural  sculpture.  The  piece  in  this  exhibitio: 
a  study  for  such  a  work.  Egri  lives  in  Taos,  I 
Mexico,  but  has  been  teaching  at  the  University 
Illinois  for  the  past  year. 
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ner  BischofF,  White  Flower,  54'/:  x  54'/j,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Staempfli  Gallerv,  New 
rk  York  City)    (1959) 

"I  believe  the  best  artists  in  this  country  will  be  working  in  various  directions,  as 
y  are  now.    I  don't  know  what  trend  most  artists  will  be  following. 

"Direction  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  simplified  and  strengthened  by  an  element 
personal  necessity.  While  the  dust  is  still  thick  the  more  talk  about  mass  tendencies 
:  more  sanction  for  work  that  is  merely  facing  the  approved  way." 

Elmer  Bischoff  was  born  in  1916  in  Berkeley,  California,  where  he  still  lives.  He 
died  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  received  his  Master  of  Arts 
»ree  there  in  1939.  During  the  second  World  War  he  was  in  the  Air  Force,  serving 
England.  From  1946  to  1952  and  1956  to  the  present  he  taught  at  the  California 
lool  of  Fine  Arts  in  San  Francisco.  .'\t  present,  he  is  instructor  in  painting  and 
airman  of  the  Fine  .Arts  Department  and  Graduate  Program.  Bischoff  has  also 
Lght  at  the  University  of  California,  and  Yuba  College  in  California. 

He  has  had  one  man  shows  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
incisco  (1947);  The  San  Francisco  .-Xrt  Association  Gallery  (1956);  and  at  various 
ilers  galleries  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

He  has  also  shown  at  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (1947);  Los  Angeles  County 
tseum  (1951);  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  (1957);  "Art:  U.S.A."  (1957):  two 
lerican  Federation  of  Arts  Traveling  Shows  (1958):  and  the  Museum  of  Modern 
t  (1959). 

He  won  first  prize  at  the  Richmond  (California)  .-^rt  Center  .\nnuals  in  1955-56, 
d  a  Purchase  Award  at  the  Oakland  (California)  Art  Museum  in  1957. 

He  is  represented  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  ,\rt.  New  York,  and  in 
;  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
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BENNETT 


Rainey  Bennett,  Composition,  24  x  48,  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.  (Charles  Fein^arten  Galleries,  Chicago)  (1949, 
1951,   1957,   1959) 

"If  the  new  interest  is  uninhibited,  art  should  be 
richer  for  it.  With  the  new  techniques  and  attitudes 
lent  to  the  field  by  non-objective  creations,  figurative 
painting  could  be  enhanced  and  exciting.  .Actually 
figurative  ideas  never  disappeared;  they  Vk-crc  just  ob- 
scured for  a  while  by  the  force  of  non-objective  .schools. 
I  look  forward  to  the  variety  possible  in  future  exhibits. 

"In  its  early  stages  'Composition"  was  a  white  wall 
with  surface  variations  of  shadow,  accident,  and  imper- 
fection. Without  logical  development  it  became  a 
rlrythm  that  suggested  nature.  It  ought  to  be  said  that 
this  is  not  an  abstraction  of  nature  but  rather  that  the 
form  of  the  painting,  self  sufficient  though  it  may  seem 
to  be,  is  allied  to  nature  by  the  time  of  completion.  I 
thought  of  color  as  arbitrary  and  transparent  in  an 
attempt  to  give  life  to  the  line.  While  working,  many 
artists  keep  their  paintings  turning  on  the  easel.  This 
painting  (though  always  considered  horizontal)  was 
upside  down  many  times  before  settling  into  what  I 
considered  the  right  position." 

Rainey  Bennett  was  born  in  Marion,  Indiana,  in 
1907.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, studied  at  the  school  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  the  American  Academy  of  Art  in  Chicago,  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York,  and  with  George  Grosz 
and  Maurice  Sterne  in  New  York.  He  has  taught  at  the 
.'\rt  Institute  of  Chicago  (1939-1943).  His  work  has 
been  seen  in  various  group  shows,  and  since  1940  he 
has  had  several  one-man  exhibitions.  Though  he  spec- 
ializes in  water  color  (his  first  award  was  the  Tuthill 
prize  in  an  international  water  color  show  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  in  1936),  Bennett  has  done  several 
murals  for  the  government,  for  private  industries,  and 
for  individuals.  Nelson  Rockefeller  commissioned  him  in 
1 939  to  do  water  colors  of  Venezuelan  scenes  for 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  given  the  job  of  making  a  pictorial  record 
in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  He 
did   a   series   of   water   colors   of   the   coasts   of   Louisiana 
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and  Texas  for  the  October  1949  issue  of  Fortune  an! 
paintings  to  illustrate  articles  in  the  February  195/ 
June  1958,  and  May  1960  issues  of  the  same  magazini! 
He  is  author  and  illustrator  of  two  children's  book 
entitled  What  Do  You  Think,  and  The  Secret  Hidin] 
Place.  Other  activities  include  institutional  advertisin; 
for  Marshall  Field  and  Company  and  for  R.  R.  Don 
nelley  and  Sons  Company,  as  well  as  illustrations  fo 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company  and  the  Bulletin  of  th 
Atomic  Scientists.  He  was  awarded  the  Renaissand 
prize  in  an  exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicag 
(1945);  an  award  in  the  Old  Northwest  Territoi; 
Exhibition  in  Springfield,  Illinois  (1947),  and  four  mof 
prizes  in  Chicago  shows  —  Town  and  Country  Ar! 
Club  (1950)  ;  Bands  prize  (1952)  ;  Union  League  Clu 
(1954),  and  Clarke  prize  (1956).  The  year  195 
brought  also  a  prize  at  the  Hyde  Park  Art  Center  ani 
an  Illinois  State  Museum  purchase  prize.  In  1960,  h 
won  the  Oppenheimer  purchase  prize  at  the  Art  Insti 
tute   of  Chicago. 

Among  museums  and  institutions  which  own  ex 
amples  of  Bennett's  work  are  the  Metropolitan  Museur 
of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  Brooklyn  Museuii 
New  York:  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Newark  (Nei 
Jersey)  Museum  .Association:  Dallas  (Texas)  Museur 
of  Fine  .Arts:  University  of  Oklahoma:  Krannert  Ai 
Museum,  L'niversity  of  Illinois:  Cranbrook  Academy  c 
.Art  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan :  Beloit  ( Wisconsin 
College;  Honolulu  Academy  of  Art;  and  Container  Go, 
poration  of  America.    He  lives  in  Chicago. 
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James  Brooks,  Denain,  51  x  66,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Samuel  M.  Kootz 
Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1952,  1953,  1955) 

"There  has  never  been  a  purely  formal  or  a  purely  figurative  art,  and 
the  artist  is  not  interested  even  in  the  degree  of  mixture  of  the  two.  These 
are  anxieties  of  the  trend-setter,  the  historian,  the  power-hungry  critic,  and 
the  venal  painter. 

"Unable  to  predict  the  outcome  of  a  single  work,  an  artist  is  certainly 
unable  to  predict  a  trend. 

"To  paraphrase  Robert  Graves:  The  subject  matter  of  art  has  always 
been  the  same,  and  for  the  artist  there  has  been  no  choice  but  the  single 
theme  of  Life  and  Death.  The  function  of  art  in  the  religious  invocation 
of  the  Muse;  its  use  is  the  experience  of  mixed  exaltation  and  horror  that 
her  presence  excites." 

James  Brooks  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1906,  and  raised  in  Colorado, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  He  began  his  training  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, Dallas,  and  later  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York 
with  Boardman  Robinson  and  Kimon  Nicholaides,  and  with  Wallace 
Harrison.  One  man  shows  at  \arious  New  York  dealers  began  in  1949.  He 
has  been  represented  in  some  of  the  most  important  group  exhibitions, 
among  them,  the  Carnegie  Institute  International  (Fifth  prize,  painting, 
1952):  "Younger  Americans"  (Guggenheim  Museum,  1954):  "The  New 
Decade"  (Whitney  Museum,  1955):  "12  .Americans"  (Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  1956):  fourth  biennial  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1957:  and  "The  New 
American  Painting,"  which  toured  seven  European  capitals  and  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  1958-59.  In  1958  he  won  the  Logan  Medal,  first  prize 
in  painting  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

His  work  is  represented  in  five  New  York  museums:  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  .Art,  Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  Whitney  Museum  of  .'\merican  .'\rt,  and  The  Brooklyn  Museum. 
He  is  also  represented  in  the  collections  of  The  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  and  the  Walker  .'^rt  Center,  Minneapolis. 

He  has  taught  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  (1946-1948), 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn  (1948-1958),  and  has  been  a  visiting  painter  at 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  At  present  he  is  not  teaching 
and  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Stephen  Greene,  Howl,  68x68,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1950,  1955,  1957) 

"To  swear  allegiance  to  either  camp  carries  with  it 
the  danger  of  courting  an  official  art;  to  be  something 
in-between  is  equally  as  bad.  In  'Howl'  I  have  my  own 
voice,  to  call  it  either  an  abstract  painting  or  a  figurative 
painting  would  be  insufficient  or  false,  if  it  is  a  powerful 
enough  idea,  someone  will  find  a  name  for  this  type  of 
art.  'Returns"  are  often  romantic  crutches  for  the  artist. 
To  be  deeply  involved  in  work  of  another  time  or  artist 
because  it  intensifies  the  'something  else,'  the  'special 
image'  the  painter  desires  is  another  matter." 

Stephen  Greene  was  born  September  19,  1918  in 
New  York  City.  He  took  his  academic  training  chiefly 
at  the  .-^rt  Students  League  in  New  York  City  and  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

He  was  awarded  a  Pri.x  de  Rome  in  1949  (taken  in 
1952-54),  and  received  a  first  prize.  Annual  of  Con- 
temporary American  Painting  in  1947,  at  the  California 


Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco.  Mon 
recently  he  was  represented  in  "The  New  Decade'  ar 
exhibition  circulated  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri 
can  Art,  New  York,  in  1955-56.  Retrospective  cxhibi 
tions  of  his  work  have  been  held  at  the  de  Cordo\a  anc 
Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Mass.  (1953)  and  the  Princetoi 
University  Art  Museum,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  in   1957 

His  work  is  found  in  the  Permanent  Collections  o 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts;  City  Art  Museum,  St 
Louis;  The  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery,  Kansa 
City,  Missouri;  Isaac  Delgado  Museum,  New  Orleans 
Louisiana;  Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  others. 

From  1956  to  1959,  he  was  Artist-in-Residence  a 
Princeton  University,  and  currently  teaches  at  the  Ar 
Students  League  in  New  York  and  Pratt  Institute  ii 
Brooklvn,  New  York.  He  lives  in  \'alley  Cottage,  NeVi 
York.  '  ! 
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William  Bailey,  Figures  in  Landscape,  61'/jx74,  oil  on  canvas,  1958.  (Kanegis  Gallery, 
Boston) 

"My  painting  has  always  reflected  my  involvement  with  the  human  figure.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  painters  who  are  returning  to  it.  My  concern  is  the  pursuit  of  my 
own  unfulfilled  vision,  and  I  don't  know  where  this  will  take  me.  I  cannot  make 
prophecies  as  to  the  direction  of  art  or  fashion.  For  me  painting  is  revelation.  The 
more  varied,  the  better." 

William  Bailey  was  born  in  1930  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  He  started  his  academic 
training  at  University  of  Kansas  in  1948,  but  transferred  to  Yale  University  in  1951. 
He  received  both  his  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  (1955)  and  his  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  (1957)  from  Yale,  and  has  been  teaching  there  since  1957.  He  lives  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

He  received  the  Alice  Logan  English  Fellowship  for  Travel  and  Study  Aboard  in 
1955-56,  and  won  a  first  prize  in  painting  at  the  1958  Boston  Arts  Festival.  He  has 
exhibited  in  one-man  shows  at  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Vermont  (1956)  and 
at  the  Kanegis  Gallery  in  1957  and  1958. 
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Edgar  Ewing,  Acropolis  —  Night,  60  x  73,  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.  (Dalzell  Hatfield  Galleries,  Los  Angeles)  (1957, 
1959) 

"The  art  in  art  appears  in  variety,  and  as  change  is 
a  factor  for  achieving  variety,  it  is  fair  to  see  another 
change  coming.  The  art  in  painting  is  not  the  subject 
but  an  unknown  quality,  transcendant,  without  defini- 
tion, and  unpredictable. 

"Endless  repetition  of  any  kind  becomes  a  bore. 
When  informal  elements  become  formalized,  the  artist 
withdraws  his  forces  for  another  possibility.  This  does 
not  infer  that  the  non-representational  idea  is  outmoded 
but  rather  that  it  is  quiescent  and  on  call.  Taking  the 
subject  out  and  putting  it  back  is  a  deeply-rooted  paint- 
ing discipline. 

"I  am  disinterested  in  trends.  As  subject  has  always 
played  a  part  in  my  painting,  I  find  nothing  strange  in 
what  might  be  a  growing  interest.  My  own  experience 
teaches  me  that  if  a  painting  has  a  subject  it  must  also 
have  something  else." 


Edgar  Ewing  was  born  in  Hartington,  Nebraska,  i; 
1913.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  witi 
Boris  .Anisfeld  at  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  where  h 
was  awarded  the  Ryerson  traveling  fellowship  in  1935 
Then  followed  two  years  of  study  and  travel  in  Europ 
and  North  .Africa.  Upon  his  return  to  .America  he  be 
came  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Art  Institute  c 
Chicago  (1937-1943),  then  spent  three  years  with  th 
.'\rmy  in  the  Orient  (1943-1946).  He  has  been  a  mem 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern  Call 
fornia  since  1946  and  is  now  an  Associate  Professor  c 
Fine  Arts.  Other  teaching  activities  included  a  summc 
session  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1946  and  at  th 
University  of  Oregon  in  1950. 

Ewing  has  a  long  record  of  representation  in  ex 
hibitions  of  renown  (Carnegie  Institute,  Los  Angelc 
County  Museum,  .\rt  Institute  of  Chicago,  Denve 
Museum  of  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Corcora 
Gallery,  Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  the  Fine  .Arts,  t 
mention  a  few),  having  begun  exhibiting  in  1935.  H 
was  included  in  the  third  biennial  show  at  Sao  Fault 
Brazil,  1955,  and  has  had  one-man  shows  every  year  fc 
the  past  ten  years.  ."Vmong  the  more  outstanding  of  h: 
thirteen  prizes  and  awards,  in  addition  to  what  is  mer 
tioned  above,  are  the  Florsheim  prize  at  the  Art  Institut 
of  Chicago  in  1943:  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Grant 
one  thousand  dollars  in  1948:  first  prize  in  oils,  City  c 
Los  .'Angeles,  1950:  first  prize  for  oils  at  the  .Arizona  Stat 
Fair,  1950;  first  purchase  prize,  Los  .'\ngeles  and  Vicinit 
show,  1952;  purchase  prizes  at  the  California  Wate 
Color  Society  shows  of  1952  and  1955;  and  first  purchas 
award  at  the  California  State  Fair  in  1956,  The  Samui 
Goldwyn  Award  of  $2500.00,  Los  Angeles  Coun( 
Museum.  , 

Among  institutions  which  have  his  paintings  as  pa| 
of  their  permanent  collections  are  the  Los  .'\ngeli 
County  Museum:  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museuj 
of  .Art:  Syracuse  University,  New  York;  and  Phillij 
Exeter  .Academy,  New  Hampshire;  North  Carolir 
Museum  of  .Art,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He  lives  i 
Los  .Angeles. 
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Figures.    72"h,    wood    mortise,    1960.     (Esther   Robles    Gallery, 


Robert   Cremean,    Thre 
Los  Angeles) 

Robert  Cremean  was  born  September  26,  1932  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  attended 
Alfred  University,  Alfred,  X.  Y.  from  1950  to  1952,  then  went  to  Cranbrook  .Academy 
of  .Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan  to  finish  his  academic  training.  He  took  his  B..^. 
from  there  in  1954,  and  his  M.F..A.  in  1956.  In  1954-55,  he  traveled  to  Italy  on  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship. 

He  has  exhibited  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  1955;  Detroit  Institute  of  .Arts, 
1956;  Contemporary  Arts  Museum,  Houston,  Texas,  1957;  University  of  Nebraska,  1958; 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1959,  1961  ;  The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  .Art,  New  York, 
1961,  and  at  other  university  museums  and  with  private  dealers. 

Cremean's  work  is  found  in  many  outstanding  public  and  pri\atc  collections.  Among 
them.  The  Detroit  Institute  of  .Arts;  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Santa 
Barbara  (California)  Museum  of  .Arts,  University  of  Nebraska  .Art  Galleries,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morton  D.  May,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Mr.  Stanley  Barbee,  Hawaii ;  Mr.  Wright 
Ludington,  Santa  Barbara,  California  and  Mr.  .Nathan  Hamburger,  Los  .\ngelcs. 

He  has  taught  at  The  Detroit  Institute  of  -Arts,  The  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  (1956-57)  and  The  .Art  Center  at  LaJoUa,  California  in  1957-58.  At  present  he 
is  not  teaching.    He  li\es  near  Los  .Angeles. 
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Peter  Grippe,  Mephistopheles,  No.  4,  34"h,  bronze,  1960. 
(Nordness  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"The  question  that  the  formal  or  non-representa- 
tional elements  are  becoming  out-moded  precludes  that 
these  elements  were  either  tried  and  found  wanting,  or 
that  they  had  never  existed  in  the  art  of  the  past. 

"As  for  returning  to  the  figurative,  I  don't  believe 
that  you  'return'  to  anything.  The  figurative  has  always 
been  present  even  in  my  most  abstract  work.  Some 
artists,  if  they  choose,  can  work  with  formal  elements  — 
it  is  nothing  new  —  they  have  in  the  past.  Others  can 
explore  the  figurative  so  long  as  the  work  remains  vital 
and  expressive.  The  meaning  embodied  in  either  ap- 
proach shall  have  to  wait  for  future  analysis.  I  don't 
know  what  is  meant  by  'return  to,'  since  all  art  of  the 
masters  past  and  present  seems  to  stray  at  times  from 
our  objective  grasp  only  to  cleanse  anew  and  reveal  a 
fresh  spirit  without  which  no  great  art  can  be  created. 
The  works  of  the  master  impressionists,  expressionists, 
cubists  now  seems  to  us  to  have  no  conflict.  Yet  it  ex- 
isted. The  controversies  were  then  as  extreme  as  they 
are  today.    Time  has  a  way  of  clarifying  misconceptions. 

"I  believe  that  a  vital  art  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
time  will  result  from  our  abstract  world  of  images.  At 
present  it  is  a  world  of  revolt,  a  world  searching  for 
identity,  a  world  in  a  state  of  flux,  change  and  involve- 
ment. There  is  no  'return'  as  Thomas  Wolfe  said  in  his 
novel.  You  can't  go  home  again.  The  human  elements 
were  present  in  the  art  of  the  past  and  beyond  doubt  will 
find  themselves  in  the  art  being  created  today.  Creation 
is  like  a  never  ending  stream  constantly  changing  its 
course  and  direction  until  it  flows  into  the  great  sea  of 
aesthetic  purity  and  truth." 

MEPHISTOPHELES,  No.  4 
"His  presence  a  form  without  form  consumed  by  fire 
in   a  flamelike   cloud   shielding   the   dignity   of   truth   up- 
holding   the   lie    of   guilt   here   in    person    to   avenge    the 
murder   veiled   like   a   shield   to   hide    the   real   substance 


Here  an  emptiness  to  fly  the  soaring  regions  laden  wit! 
arms  holding  fast  to  the  inscrutable  mirror  to  unfold  th{ 
simultaneity  of  longing  memory  the  three  headec 
Cerberus  prevents  the  passage  prevents  the  guilt  fron 
soaring  free  Here  in  a  burst  of  pregnant  cloud  he  con 
ceives  his  entrance  to  man-made  form  to  tell  his  tale  t( 
the  wocbegotten  Here  he  plans  his  strategy  as  a  magiciar 
on  the  stage  quick  and  fleet  he  gobbles  truth  and  fanci 
guilt  and  innocence  changing  shape  as  a  master  sculptoi 
moulds  his  forms  he  speaks  the  spiel  of  ages  of  all  that' 
good  that's  past  and  all  that's  present  bad  Woe  he  criei 
woe  be  to  him  web  meshed  entangled  trapped  with  n< 
return  and  all  of  history  petrified  in  truth  What  imag: 
take  what  form  to  choose  to  recall  the  ages  to  objectif' 
the  moment  Here  in  presence  ominous  there  in  form  ; 
kind  of  object  yet  not  a  substance  clear  yet  he  speak 
and  words  I  hear  but  I  see  him  not  a  cloud-like  puf 
in  floating  ease  bursting  full  in  anger  at  the  earthl 
weakness  a  bauble  displayed  a  string  of  precious  pearl, 
a  lance  of  solid  gold  true  test  to  wordly  power  he  hold 
the  looking  glass  of  radiance  that  rivals  suns  the  blindini 
corona  deadly  to  see  clenched  he  shows  the  mask  of  age 
born  to  pain  and  guilt  created  man  in  likeness  and  bori 
to  innocence  Ready  in  action  tense  the  dance  of  fin 
commences  to  upheave  the  universe  the  ballet  of  Wal 
purgis  night  reveals  the  choreography  of  chance  th' 
veiled  Scaly  regions  build  the  mood  of  darkened  nigh 
Which  way  go  and  what  to  see  the  choice  as  multiple  a 
stars  the  form  to  take  an  unknowable  chance  a  myster 
unresolved  to  be  or  not  to  be  young  or  old  a  whim  o 
caprice  hungers  deep  and  profound  consumed  by  passiof 
the  burden  laden  with  half  myths  half  truths  in  a  worli 
of  endless  night  with  no  beginning  and  no  end  In  thi 
twilight  darkened  night  as  amorphous  as  fog  as  playfii 
as  a  night  dream  heroes  groan  of  glories  and  inhuma: 
feats  of  love  and  war  On  the  threshold  of  reason  stand 
Mephisto  the  abstraction  of  myths  and  symbolisn 
ponderous  with  a  crown  of  hair  singed  by  wind  an( 
storm  as  he  beckons  heroes  on  to  vainer  glories" 

Peter  Grippe  was  born  August  8,  1912  in  Buffalo 
New  York.  He  has  studied  at  the  Albright  Art  School 
Buffalo;  The  Art  Institute  of  Buffalo,  and  at  Atelier  11 
with  Stanley  William  Hayter  in  New  York.  His  earl' 
training  and  experience  has  been  largely  in  the  graph: 
arts.    He  turned  to  sculpture  only  recently. 

He  has  been  represented  in  major  group  exhibition 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  The  Whitney  Museur 
of  American  Art,  New  York;  The  Brooklyn  Museuir 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  Detroit  Institute  of  Art! 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh:  The  Institute  of  Cor 
temporary  Art,  Boston :  the  Addison  Gallery  of  America: 
Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts.  In  addition,  he  has  hai 
numerous  one-man  shows  at  dealers  in  New  York  as  wel 
as  a  one-man  show  at  Brandeis  University  in   1957. 

He  has  won  Purchase  .Awards  at  the  Brooklyi 
Museum,  1947,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  1952.  I 
1955,  he  received  a  $1000.00  sculpture  award  from  th 
National  Council  for  United  States  Art.  In  1955,  h 
designed  sculpture  murals  for  the  Puerto  Rican  Informa 
tion  Center,  New  York. 

Grippe's  work  is  found  in  most  of  the  major  Unite 
States  collections  including  the  Museum  of  Modern  An 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Whitney  Museum 
.American  Art,  all  in  New  York,  the  Albright  Art  Gal 
Icry,  Buffalo ;  Toledo  Museum  of  Art ;  Brooklyn  Museum 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  Walkc 
.\rt  Center,  Minneapolis:  Addison  Gallery  of  America 
."Xrt,  .Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Joseph  Hirsb 
horn  Collection,  New  York.  Among  other  places,  h 
has  taught  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Smith  Col 
lege,  Northampton,  Massachusetts:  Atelier  17,  Ne\ 
York  and  Brandeis  University.  He  presently  lives  i 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Massachusetts. 
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HAINES 


Richard  Haines,  The  Bather,  48x60,  oil  on  canvas.  (Dalzell  Hatfield  Gal- 
ery,  Los  Angeles)   (1950,1951) 

"The  new  interest  in  subject  matter  by  many  contemporary  artists, 
does  not  in  my  opinion,  either  outmode  the  non-objective  point  of  view 
or  herald  the  return  to  studio  still  life.  Rather,  I  think,  the  artist  feels  the 
need  of  a  broader  field  of  exploration  and  communication.  I  often  hear  the 
question,  especially  from  younger  artists,  'Why  can't  I  reach  out  and  touch 
more  people?'  Maybe  their  sense  of  responsibility  is  becoming  larger  than 
themselves. 

"If  there  were  any  new  direction  or  change  I  would  look  for  in  con- 
temporary work,  it  would  be  the  use  of  the  symbol  or  symbolism.  " 

Richard  Haines  was  born  at  Marion,  Iowa,  in  1906.  He  studied  at 
the  Minneapolis  (Minnesota)  School  of  Art  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
.Arts,  Fontainebleau,  France. 

Since  1933,  Haines  has  won  seventeen  important  awards,  among  them 
a  1933-34  'Vanderlip  Traveling  Scholarship  in  Europe:  a  First  Award,  Los 
.'\ngclcs  Museum  of  Art,  1944;  Art  .Association  Prize,  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art,  1949;  Third  Award,  Biennial  Exhibition,  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haines  is  represented  in  a  number  of  museums  and  private  collections, 
among  them  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  Dallas  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts;  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  and  the  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Collec- 
tion,   Philadelphia. 

Haines  is  well  known  as  a  muralist  as  well  as  an  easel  painter,  and 
has  handled  commissions  for  the  District  Court  House,  .Anchorage,  Alaska; 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota;  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center  (mosaic) 
and  a  mosaic  700  feet  long  for  the  Architects  Building,  Century  City,  Los 
Angeles. 

He  has  taught  since  1941,  and  presently  teaches  at  the  Los  .Angeles 
County  Art  Institute  where  he  is  head  of  the  Painting  Department.  He 
lives  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 
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Robert  Hamilton,  Mayflower,  49x61,  oil  on  canvas, 
1959.    (Kanegis  Gallery,  Boston)    (1959) 

Robert  Hamilton  was  born  in  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York,  in  1916.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
flying  one  hundred  missions  over  France  and  Germany, 
and  was  awai'ded  the  .Air  Medal  and  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross.  Hamilton  attended  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  on  a  scholarship  and  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  Degree  in  1947.  He  also  studied  at  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York.  He  is  now  an  Associate 
Professor  at  the  School  of  Design  and  teaches  advanced 
painting. 

His  work  was  first  exhibited  at  Providence  in  1953. 
Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  one-man  show  at  the 
de  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum  in  Lincoln,  Massachu- 
setts, and  several  at  a  Boston  dealer's.  From  1954  to 
1958  he  has  won  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in 
painting  at  the  Boston  Arts  Festival.  He  has  also  ex- 
hibited at  the  Carnegie  Institute  International,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1959;  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  Boston,  in 
1958,  1960,  and  in  the  Biennial  of  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Painting  and  Sculpture,  University  of  Illinois,  1959. 
Paintings  by  Hamilton  form  part  of  the  permanent  col- 
lections of  the  de  Cordo\a  and  Dana  Museum  and  of 
Brandeis  L'niversity  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  He 
lives  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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Burton  Hasen,  Night  Watch,  New  Guinea,  54x40,  oil  on  canvas,  1957.  (Grand  Central 
Moderns,  New  York  City) 

"After  the  war  a  few  painters  refused  categorically  to  play  the  game  of  being  a 
critic,  frozen  within  the  critic's  static  frame  of  mind.  They  decided  to  start  playing 
with  apparent  nothings  and  out  of  healthy  sweat  and  genuine  inspiration  came  up  v/ith 
something  that  wasn't  'subject  matter'  but  instead  was  'real  painting,'  Because  they 
were,  and  are  inspired,  they  made  of  American  .\rt  something  more:  A  great  deal  more 
than  a  provincial  backwater,  full  of  bad  painting,  and  wrong  intentions. 

"A  critic  would  call  them  abstract  painters.  If  abstract  painting  means  a  total 
world  to  exist  and  react  within:  A  limitless  universe  of  possibilities  where  the  artist 
comes  out  of  it  all  as  pleasantly,  or  as  unpleasantly  surprised  as  the  picture,  well,  then 
I  am  as  always  a  believer  in  abstraction. 

"As  for  my  own  work  I  like  to  look  at  it  as  if  I  were  a  clown:  improvising  as  I  go 
along,  I  can  even  refuse  to  be  funny,  and  even  feel  like  doing  nothing  at  all.  Sometimes 
I  get  together  with  myself.  I  then  use  everything  I  have  ever  known,  or  attempted  to 
forget  —  clean  thoughts  —  dirty  thoughts  —  spirits  —  up  and  down  grimaces,  and 
occasionally  arrive  at  an  image  that  might  not  be  timeless." 

Burton  Hasen  was  born  December  19,  1921,  in  New  York  City.  His  training  was 
taken  at  the  Art  Students  League  and  the  Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Art,  both  in 
New  York,  and  at  the  Academic  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris,  France. 

In  1951!,  Hasen  won  the  Fourth  Purchase  Prize,  from  the  Emily  Lowe  Foundation, 
and  in  1959-60,  he  received  a  Fulbright  Travel  Grant  to  Italy. 

Hasen  has  had  three  one-man  shows  in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  has  been  repre- 
sented in  group  shows  in  Paris,  the  Berlin  .Academy,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
and  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  both  in  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  .•\rt,  Washington:  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado:  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

His  work  is  in  a  number  of  public  and  private  collections  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  Hasen  has  taught  for  the  past  six  years  at  the  School  of  Visual  .Arts,  in  New 
York.    He  lives  in  New  York. 
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Fred  Farr,  Horse  and  Rider.  12"h,  bronze,  1958.  (Paul  Rosenberg  and  Co.,  New  York 
City)    (1959) 

"I  do  sense  a  more  recognizable  image  emerging  from  the  complete  abstraction.  In 
painting  especially  I  sense  foliage,  pools,  land  and  seascapes." 

Fred  Farr  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  in  1914.  He  has  done  murals  for 
the  United  States  Social  Security  Building  in  Washington  and  other  public  buildings  and 
for  the  steamship  ".Argentina."  His  experience  as  a  teacher  includes  instruction  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  in  1947:  Portland  (Oregon)  Art  Museum,  1948; 
Dalton  School  in  \ew  York  City  in  1950;  Hunter  College,  New  York,  1954;  and  the 
art  school  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  from   1950-1956.    He  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Farr  has  had  several  one-man  shows  at  New  York  dealers.  Since  1946  he  has  also 
shown  his  work  in  many  museums  from  coast  to  coast,  among  them  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York;  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis;  City  Art  Museum  of 
St.  Louis;  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  at  Andover,  Massachusetts;  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art;  Portland  (Oregon)  Art  Museum;  Currier  Gallery  of  Art  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire;  Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art  in  New  Orleans;  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  in  Providence,  and  the  .Abilene  (Texas)  Museum  of  Fine  ."Arts.  He  also 
exhibited  at  the  bicentennial  exposition  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  in  1950  (where  he 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal),  and  in  Cannes,  France. 
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Lamar  Dodd,  Aurangabad  Market,  30x42,  oil  on  can- 
vas, 1959.  (Grand  Central  Moderns,  New  York  City) 
(1948,   1949,   1950,   1951,   1955,   1959) 

'"The  revolutionary  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
painting  in  the  past  40  years  would  normally  cover  two 
or  three  centuries;  but  these  changes  are  understandable 
in  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  living.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  painting  continues  to  remain  in  a 
very  healthy  state,  and  I  am  not  too  concerned  about  the 
nuiiiber  of  paintings  that  are  produced.  My  primary 
concern  has  to  do  with  quality.  Out  of  all  of  this  experi- 
mentation, the  groping  and  searching,  those  dedicated 
individuals  who  "have  knowledge  of  techniques  and  know 
how  to  use  the  tools  of  their  trade,  who  possess  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  artist  —  the  true  artist,  will  emerge. 

"Frequently  I  compare  recent  canvasses  of  mine  with 
those  of  some  years  ago,  and  although  I  can  see  changes 
I  am  also  conscious  of  certain  qualities  that  appear  to 
remain  constant.  In  specific,  I  refer  to  a  search  for  an 
organic  structure  that  is  satisfying.  It  is  my  belief  that 
'Aurangabad  Market'  has  some  of  those  qualities  that  I 
saw  in  "paintings  10  years  ago  or  even  20  years  ago,  but 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  greater  respect  for  the  pictiire 
plane  has  become  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  With 
this  approach,  certain  modifications  or  changes  have 
taken  place  with  the  color  patterns,  but  with  it  all  I  was 
aware  of  an  architeconic  structure  as  I  went  about  ex- 
pressing the  festivity  spirit  of  an  Indian  market." 

Lamar  Dodd  was  born  in  Fairburn,  Georgia,  in 
1909.    He  studied   at  LaGrange   College,   Georgia   Insti- 
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tute  of  Technology,  the  Art  Students  League  of  Nel 
York,  Grand  Central  Art  School,  and  with  George  Luk: 
Boardman  Robinson,  Jean  Chariot,  George  Bridgmai 
and  others.  Since  1938  he  has  been  a  member  of  th 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  is  present! 
head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

There  have  been  over  thirty-five  one-man  exhibitioii 
of  his  work  since  1930,  ten  of  them  in  New  York  Citj 
Among  group  shows  where  Dodd's  work  has  been  ei 
hibited  are  those  of  the  Audubon  Artists;  Brooklyn 
Museum;  Carnegie  Institute:  Art  Institute  of  Chicag 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington;  University  of  lUinoi 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  Ar 
and  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  Yor!, 
National  Academy  of  Design;  Pennsylvania  Academy  ( 
the  Fine  Arts;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Phillif 
Collection  in  Washington;  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Ari 
in  Richmond:  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  Art  Museun 
as  well  as  in  Paris  and  other  places  abroad. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  has  awarded  hi: 
the  Palmer  prize  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  purcha 
award  from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art 
The  General  Education  Board  made  him  a  grant  f( 
travel  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  1952-195 
and  he  served  the  Department  of  State  as  specialist 
government  information  centers  in  Europe  and  the  Xc; 
East,  1955-1956.  Dodd  also  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  undi 
an  agreement  made  with  the  government  of  the  L'nite 
States  and  went  to  the  Middle  and  Far  East  as  repri 
sentative  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Committee  ( 
the  Arts  in  1958.  In  1959-60  he  coordinated  the 
visual  arts  lectures  for  the  "Forum"  Series  of  the  V'oi' 
of  America. 

Museum  collections  which  have  examples  of  h 
work  include  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fi 
.\rts:  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  the  Metr 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York;  Atlanta  (Georgii 
.\rt  Institute;  International  Business  Machines  Corpoi 
tion:  Montclair  (New  Jersey)  Art  Museum:  Telf: 
■Vcademy  of  Arts  in  Savannah,  Georgia;  the  Virgin 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  Cranbrook  Acadciny  of  Art 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan:  Rochester  (New  Yor 
Memorial  Art  Gallery:  and  the  University  of  Georg: 
He  lives  in  .\thens,  Georgia. 
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Paul  Jenkins,  Phenomena — With  Nitrogen  Before,  70x50,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1959) 

"Candlelight,  sunlight,  these  shaped  the  direction  in  which  the  accustomed  eye  saw 
its  reality  and  created  an  illusion  of  sculptural  dimension.  And  now.  We  see  and  per- 
ceive differently,  even  though  we  may  continue  to  be  accustomed  in  our  mind's  eye  to 
see  as  they  saw.  Our  light  world  is  caught  in  refraction,  interpenetration.  Sometimes 
we  really  wonder  if  we  are  seeing  what  wc  are.  We  perceive  the  swift  'familiar'  shifting 
and  changing  before  our  eyes  in  the  motion  of  our  time  and  this  is  our  inscrutable.  We 
do  not  see  all  there  is  to  see  rather  what  we  can  perceive.  The  retina  is  no  longer  the 
mainspring  of  total  perception.  We  also  move  through  temperature  zones  that  contrast 
as  violently  and  subtly  as  the  areas  of  unnatural  light,  with  their  own  silences,  their  own 
sounds  which  bathe  us  as  we  are  caught  in  their  multiple  reflections.  We  are  caught  up 
in  ambiguity  —  the  adventure  being  to  distinguish  the  real  universe  of  ourselves  from 
the  other  one  we  reel  through;  the  chasms  of  light  outside  ourselves  which  catch  our  own 
inner  light  projecting  from  us  in  forms  unseen,  presences,  radiations,  invisible  but  felt 
gestures.  Goethe,  with  all  his  awareness,  as  he  said  it,  when  speaking  about  the  unfath- 
omable before  which  he  too  resigns  himself  ...  'if  yet  revealed  to  him  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  not  the  absolute  itself,  but  the  mirrored  reflection  of  its  majestic  remote- 
ness.' "     (Quoted  at  the  artist's  request  from  "It  Is"  New  York,  Autumn,   1958) 

Paul  Jenkins  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1923.  He  studied  at  the  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute  and  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York.  Since  that  time  he  has 
traveled  widely  in  Europe  and  has  lived  in  Paris  since  1953,  where  he  has  been  associ- 
ated with  Michel  Tapie  and  "L'Art  Autre."  He  has  had  one-man  shows  at  dealers  in 
Paris,  New  York,  and  London,  as  well  as  the  Kunsthalle,  Cologne,  Germany. 

Jenkins  has  been  shown  in  group  exhibitions  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  England, 
and  continental  Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  The  Peggy  Guggenheim  Foundation:  The  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  The  Walker  .^rt  Center,  Minneapolis;  The  Seattle  .■\rt  Museum; 
and  private  collections  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.    He  does  not  teach. 
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John  Heliker,  Spring,  40x30,  oil  on  canvas,  1958. 
(Kraushaar  Galleries,  New  York  Citv)  (1948,  1950, 
1951,  1953,  1955) 

"The  question  seems  to  infer  that  much  of  recent 
painting  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been 
concerned  with  the  above  'elements'  —  and  since  the 
dominant  areas  of  contemporary  American  painting  have 
been  generally  in  the  realm  of  what  we  call  'Abstract 
Expressionism'  or  'Abstract  Impression'  during  this  pe- 
riod I  can  hardly  agree,  since  much  painting  in  this  mode 
has  not  been  at  all  'Formal'  (in  my  interpretation  of  the 
term),  and  actually  some  areas  of  it  are  concerned  with 
'representation'  more  or  less,  though  this  also  is  a  term 
not  sufficiently  clarified  I  feci.  I  would  like  also  to  say 
that  no  truly  creative  statement  ever  becomes  'outmoded' 
no  matter  what  school  or  period  it  springs  from.  It  may 
become  subject  to,  or  the  victim  of,  superficial  judgment 
for  a  period  and  may  be  lost  sight  of,  but  finally  it  stands 
with  its  intrinsic  meanings  and  dignity,  perhaps  never  to 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  world. 

"As  for  seeing  any  other  changes  in  the  present 
directions  of  American  Art,  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  has  been  a  tremendously  vital  and 
significant  period,  presenting  us  with  new  approaches  to 
understanding,  some  further  aspects  of  the  artist's  psy- 
chological .growth  or  awareness  in  terms  of  the  realization 
of  his  own  vision,  and  that  whatever  changes  in  direction 
may  evolve,  they  will  necessarily  be  deeply  affected  by 
what  has  gone  before.  It  is  obvious  that  all  men  of 
awareness  feel  a  very  real  desperateness,  a  terrible  sense 


of  frustration  in  the  world  today  and  long  for  some  clari- 
fication of  the  meaning  of  being,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  his  present  dilemmas  will  deeply  affect  his 
lurther  creative  developments  in  painting.  It  seems  to 
ine  the  most  one  can  say  is  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  flux 
most  difficult  to  evaluate  and  whatever  new  tendencies 
may  be  appearing  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  clear 
vision  of  what  they  are  at  this  early  date. 

"In  a  large  nutshell  my  reaction  to  the  question  is, 
that  the  direction  of  any  choice  is  uncharted  until  it  is 
made.  Perhaps  a  prescience  exists  which  can  discern 
directions  not  yet  manifest  to  me  in  current  works.  If  the 
road  is  there  which  it,  indeed,  always  is,  the  signposts 
have  not  yet  been  posted. 

"This  question  points  more  to  itself  than  to  painting 
itself.  The  danger,  it  seems  to  me,  of  any  inquest  into 
the  burial  of  a  movement  or  even  only  a  member  of  the 
body  of  art,  is  subject  to  conclusions  which  are  usually 
harried,  premature,  unnecessary,  irreverent  and  irrele-  . 
vant." 

John  Heliker  was  born  in  Yonkers,  New  York  in 
1909.  He  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  New  York,  with  Boardman  Robinson,  Kenneth  ; 
Hayes  Miller  and  Kimon  Nicolaides.  He  has  taught  at  '. 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colorado)  Fine  Arts  Center,  and 
is  now  Instructor  of  Painting  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  where  he  lives. 

He  has  received  a  number  of  important  awards  and 
fellowships,  among  them,  the  first  W.  A.  Clark  prize, 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1941:  the 
Obrig  prize.  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York, 
1948:  a  Prix  dc  Rome,  1948:  Guggenheim  Fellowship, 
1951:  Ford  Foundation  Purchase  Award,  1960. 

He  has  exhibited  at  the  major  New  York  Museums; 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  and  was  one  of  the  American  painters  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair.  He  has  had  numerous 
one-man  shows  at  private  dealers. 

Heliker's  work  is  found  in  many  of  the  country's 
most  important  museum  collections,  among  them  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts: Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois; 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  Y'ork :  Munson- 
Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York;  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art:  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Whitney  Museum  of  .'\merican  Art, 
New  York,  as  well  as  other  public  and  private  collections. 
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Richard  Anuszkiewicz,  Brightness  as  a  Third  Dimension,  40x32,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Contemporaries  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  during  the  past  year  about  the  'return  to 
subject  matter.'  But  just  this  fall  (1960)  a  new  interest  has  been  generated  for  the 
'hard  edge'  non-representational  painting  called  'purist'  painting,  with  the  artists  being 
called  'abstract  precisionists.' 

"The  American  Federation  of  .\\ts  is  circulating  a  new  show  of  purist  painters. 
Art  in  America  magazine  devoted  almost  all  of  their  current  fall  issue  (Oct.,  1960)  to 
the  'Precisionists.'  .\i  least  two  group  shows  of  purist  painting  were  exhibited  in  New 
York  in  October  and  November  of  this  year.  The  fact  that  younger  artists  are  also 
involved  with  this  school  of  painting  was  evidenced  by  the  work  of  many  of  the  ex- 
hibitors in  the  'Sixteen  Americans'  show  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  last  spring. 

"The  question  no  longer  seems  to  be  'figurative  or  non-figurative'  but  rather,  on 
the  basis  of  critical  and  public  reaction,  one  of  actual  quality  in  whichever  one  of  these 
two  possible  means  of  expression  the  artists  decides  to  employ. 

"Brightness  as  a  Third  Dimension  consists  of  a  dense  pattern  of  an  equal  visual 
distribution  of  orange  'C  shapes  juxtaposed  in  all  possible  directions  on  a  background 
of  blue-green  and  blue  of  an  intensity  the  same  as  the  orange.  The  blue  consists  of  an 
ofl-center  circle  almost  completely  surrounded  by  the  blue-green. 

"The  'C  shapes,  placed  in  varied  directions  visually  create  a  movement  that  is 
further  accentuated  by  the  complementary  blue-green  and  blue  background.  The  in- 
fluence on  the  orange  of  the  blue  as  opposed  to  the  blue-green  creates  two  different 
shades  of  orange.  Consequently,  the  total  visual  effect  is  a  shimmering  movement  of 
'C  shapes  over  the  whole  surface  with  a  focus  created  by  the  color  change  in  the  off- 
center  circle. 

"My  work  could  best  be  explained  as  a  creative  approach  to  the  use  of  optical 
phenomena  in  configurations  with  a  primary  interest  in  ambiguous  space,  color  change, 
and  visual  movement  of  shapes." 

Richard  Anuszkiewicz  was  born  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  23,  1930.  He 
studied  at  Yale  University,  Cleveland  Institute  of  .^rt  and  Kent  (Ohio)  State  Univer- 
sity. He  won  a  Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholarship  in  1953  and  his  work  is  in  the  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  New  York;  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art:  .'\kron  (Ohio) 
Institute  of  .Art,  and  The  B\itler  Institute  of  .'American  .Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

He  has  never  taught  art  and  presently  resides  in  New  York  City. 
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Hilton  Hcbald,  Three  Graces,  25"h,  bronze,  1959-60. 
Nordness  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"Regarding  the  creation  of  'Three  Graces,'  which 
Ithough  not  of  conspicious  size,  is  a  work  that  I  put 
Imost  a  year  in  doing  (1959-60)  and  reflects  a  desire 
o  meet  the  challenge  of  doing  a  time-worn  subject  in  an 
xciting  contemporary  manner,  or  in  another  sense,  my 
wn  personal  manner.  I  feel,  despite  much  work  and 
/ordage  to  the  contrary,  that  art  is  a  continuous  stream 
r  heritage,  and  I  am  learning  to  embrace,  rather  than 
hy  from  it.  To  me  classic  art  is  the  key  to  beauty,  the 
uman  form  its  vehicle  and  design  its  language. 

"I  have  made  innumerable  drawings  of  this  subject, 
len  one  model  about  10  inches  high,  then  the  third 
ersion  this  size  and  if  I  can,  I  hope  to  make  another 
Imost  life  size.  The  subject  has  been  done  admirably 
y  RoflFaello,  Canova,  and  Picasso,  not  to  mention  the 
ncient  Romans  and  Greeks. 

"I  certainly  feel  that  the  subject  has  returned  to 
ay,  the  non-figurative  has  nicely  found  its  level  in  the 
ands  of  the  dilettante." 

Milton    Hcbald    was    born    May    24,    1917    in    New 


York  City.  He  took  his  training  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  The  National  .Academy  School  of  Fine  -Arts,  and 
The  Beaux  .A.rts  Institute,  all  in  New  York. 

He  won  a  Prix  de  Rome,  and  spent  the  years  1955- 
1958  in  Italy.  In  1953,  he  won  a  five-thousand  dollar 
competition  for  a  facade  sculpture  to  be  used  on  a  New 
York  City  hospital.  In  addition,  he  has  won  prizes  at 
the  Pennsylvania  .\cademy  of  the  Fine  .Arts,  Philadel- 
phia  (1951);  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  1950. 

He  has  had  one-man  exhibitions  since  1937  at  var- 
ious dealers  in  New  York  City. 

Hebald's  work  is  found  in  a  number  of  puljlic  and 
private  collections,  among  them.  The  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Ait,  New  York;  The  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art;  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut; Notre  Dame  University  Art  Gallery,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  private  collections  of  Archibald 
MacLeish,  and  Gardner  Cowles,  and  others. 

Hebald  has  taught  at  the  Cooper  Union  .Art  School, 
New  York  (1945-55);  Brooklyn  Museum  .Art  School 
(1946-53),  and  at  Skowhegan,  Maine  (1951-53).  At 
present  he  is  living  and  working  in  Rome. 
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Paul  Granlund,  Resurrection,  17"h,  bronze,  1958.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshall   Frankel,    Chicago.     (Allan   Frumkin   Gallery,   Chicago) 

'"The  unexpected  wonders  which  I  encounter  in  my  studio  cause  me 
to  wonder  less  about  predictable  trends  and  expected  patterns. 

"The  value  of  a  figurative  image  lies  in  the  coincidence  of  visual  and 
figurative  significance." 

Paul  Granlund  was  born  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  in  October  1925. 
He  took  his  bachelors  degree  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter, 
Minnesota  and  continued  with  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.  He  took  his  M.F.A.  degree  from  the  Cranbrook  Academy 
of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan.  Since  then  he  has  studied  at  the  Insti- 
tute D'Arte,  Florence,  Italy. 

In  1953,  he  received  the  Cranbrook  Academy's  George  C.  Booth 
Scholarship  followed  in  1954-55  with  a  Fulbright  Fellowship,  and  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship  in  1957-58,  renewed  1958-59. 

Granlund  has  exhibited  at  the  Walker  .A.rt  Center,  Minneapolis  (1956, 
1960),  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  .Art  (1959),  The  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  Italy  (1959),  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota  (1958), 
and  at  dealers  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Cranbrook 
.'\cademy  of  Art,  The  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  and  The  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Art  as  well  as  a  number  of  private  collections. 

He  has  taught  at  the  Cranbrook  .\cademy  of  Art,  and  is  presently 
Head  of  the  Sculpture  Department,  Minneapolis  School  of  .'^rt.  He  lives 
in  Minneapolis. 
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Robert  Frame,  Beach  No.  1 ,  40  x  46,  oil  on  canvas.  (Esther  Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles) 
(1957) 

"I  have  always  felt  an  affinity  with  subject-matter  and  I  have  never  felt  that  this 
in  any  way  limits  an  artist's  expression,  for  within  this  self-imposed  limitation  is  born 
complete  expression.  Every  painting  is  abstract,  but  somethng  can  be  said  besides  just 
painting.  Painting  which  turns  in  upon  itself  and  expresses  only  its  own  act  is  much  like 
a  lizard  who  eats  its  own  tail.  However,  out  of  our  new  American  painting  has  come  a 
real  energy,  excitement,  and  form  of  expression  which  is  necessary  and  vital.  As  the 
impressionists  initiated  a  new  way  of  looking,  so  Cezanne  used  it  for  a  more  ultimate 
and  personal  expression.  American  painting  has  been,  and  is,  in  the  throes  of  experiment 
und  growing  pains.  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  forming  of  an  alphabet  in  art  today. 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  for  artists  to  begin  to  use  this  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  to  say 
•.omething. 

"I  cannot  help  but  rely  on  the  world  about  me.  To  me  nature  offers  up  a  tre- 
mendous storehouse  for  the  painter.  How  fitting  and  utterly  reasonable  that  much  of  our 
Abstract-Expressionism  was  staged  within  the  confines  of  our  largest  city.  But  where  a 
:ity  may  be  vital  and  exciting,  so  is  the  mood  of  the  sea,  or  the  energy  of  a  jungle,  or  a 
ace,  or  all  the  visible  and  invisible  world  about  us. 

"Too  many  painters  paint  for  the  crest  of  a  new  mode,  or  in  a  creative  hysteria 
cry  to  create  a  new  'significant  form.'  Too  long  now  it  has  been  in  painting  today:  Is  it 
Jaring?  Is  it  really  new?  It  is  big  and  bold?  Now  is  the  time  I  believe,  for  the  painter 
:o  bring  to  himself  the  real  significance  of  painting,  to  express  something,  to  express  part 
jf  oneself,  to  love  it  as  all  of  life,  and  to  find  some  peace  and  joy  and  significance  in 
ife  in  this  way." 

Robert  Frame  was  born  in  San  Fernando,  California  in  July  1924.  He  began  his 
trt  training  at  the  age  of  five,  working  with  his  grandfather.  He  was  first  interested  in 
ommercial  art,  but  after  navy  service  in  World  War  II,  he  returned  to  Pomona  (Cali- 
ornia)  College  where  he  took  his  B.-A.  in  art  in  1948.  He  took  further  training  in 
tainting  at  Claremont  (California)  College  with  Millard  Sheets,  Sueo  Serisawa  and 
)thers.    He  received  his  Master  of  Fine  .Arts  degree  from  Claremont  in   1951. 

Frame  has  taught  in  Pasadena,  at  San  Diego  (California)  State  College  and  at 
!)resent  teaches  painting  at  the  Otis  .\rt  Institute  of  Los  Angeles.  He  li\es  in  Pasadena, 
Jalifornia. 

'  He  has  been  exhibiting  since  1948  and  has  won  a  number  of  prizes  and  purchase 
Lwards,  mostly  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  In  1957-58  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
I'ellowship  in  creative  painting.  His  work  is  in  many  private  collections,  as  well  as  the 
(National  .Academy  of  Design,  New  York. 
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John  Hultbere,  Number  1,  I960,  50x68,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Martha 
Jackson  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1957,  1959) 

John  Hultberg  was  born  in  Berkeley,  California,  in  1922.  He  began  to 
draw  and  paint  as  a  child  and  used  oils  from  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1943 
he  received  his  Bachelor  of  .'\rts  degree  from  Fresno  College,  California, 
participated  in  shows  soon  after  serving  his  tour  of  duty  with  the  military, 
and  attended  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York  from  1949  to  1951. 
He  lived  and  participated  in  shows  in  Paris  in   1954. 

Hultberg's  fourth  one-man  show  took  place  in  New  York  in  1958.  He 
has  also  had  one-man  shows  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  addition  to  being 
represented  in  local  and  national  exhibitions  in  America  and  abroad.  He 
did  illustrations  for  an  article  on  Newport  News  which  appeared  in 
"Fortune"   magazine   in  .\pril    1957. 

Prizes  and  awards  include  a  prize  for  water  color  in  San  Francisco 
in  1948:  ."Mbert  Bender  fellowship  the  following  year,  and  in  1955  first 
prize  for  oils  at  the  Corcoran  biennial  show,  a  first  prize  in  an  exhibition 
for  artists  under  thirty-five,  and  honorable  mention  at  the  Carnegie  Inter- 
national exhibition.  He  received  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in  1956.  The 
year  1957  brought  a  Hallmark  award.  In  1959  Hultberg  had  exhibitions  in 
Paris  and  Milan,  Italy,  as  well  as  shows  at  the  Swedish  Historical  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  and  several  shows  at  dealers  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  1960 
saw  one-man  shows  at  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels,  Belgium : 
Phoenix  (Arizona)  Art  Center,  and  Colorado  Springs  (Colorado)  Art 
Center. 

Hultberg's  works  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
.Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  ^Art,  and  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York  City:  .Albright  .\rx  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Krannert  Art  Museum, 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  University  of  Arizona. 
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Conrad  Marca-Relli,  23  September  1959,  72x84,  oil  and 
collate  on  canvas,  1959.  (Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York 
City)    (1955) 

Conrad  Marca-Relli  was  born  in  Boston  in  1913.  He  is 
largely  self  taught  but  did  study  for  a  period  in  New  York. 
He  has  also  traveled  in  Europe  and  his  work  has  been  shown 
in  Milan  and  Rome.  In  1954,  Marca-Relli  won  the  Logan 
Medal,  awarded  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  He  has  also 
received  a  Ford  Foundation  Award,  1959,  and  a  Detroit  In- 
stitute of  Arts  Purchase  Prize,   1960. 

Marca-Relli  has  had  at  least  ten  one-man  shows  at  dealers 
in  New  York,  Beverly  Hills,  California;  Sharon,  Connecticut: 
as  well  as  in  Rome  and  Milan,  Italy.  In  addition  his  work  has 
been  included  in  exhibitions  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art:  Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Carnegie  Institute;  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  .Arts,  Walker  .Art  Center,  Minneapolis; 
Musee  de  Beaux  .Arts,  Montreal,  Canada:  Brussels  World's 
Fair:  Documenta  II,  Kassel,  Germany:  United  States  Exhibi- 
tion in  Moscow:  Sao  Paulo  Bienal  and  others. 

His  work  is  found  in  many  important  public  collections 
including  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York:  .'\rt  Institute  of 
Chicago:  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Art;  Detroit  Institute  of  .Arts;  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  and  other  public  and  private 
collections. 

Marca-Relli  has  been  visiting  critic  at  Yale  University 
and  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  At  present  he  does  not  teach.  He  lives  in  New  York 
City. 
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Theodores  Stamos,  Levant  No.  7,  72x40,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Andre  Emmerich  Gal- 
lery, New  York  City)    (1950,  1951,  1955) 

"The  people  who  helped  shape  the  non-representational  school  of  New  York  are 
constantly  reshaping  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  imitators  to  follow.  Therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  artists  truly  in\olved  with  figurative  painting,  I  think 
the  rest  are  really  involved  with  monsters. 

"The  great  figurative  painters  were  involved  with  grandeur  of  vision,  using  the 
figure  as  a  means  to  an  end,  whereas  today  the  best  of  the  abstract  painters  are  also 
involved  with  a  grandeur  of  vision  using  color  as  their  means  toward  a  new  light." 

Theodores  (Theodore)  Stamos  was  born  in  New  York  City,  New  Years  Eve,  1922. 
There  he  worked  his  way  through  the  American  Artists  School,  studying  sculpture  with 
Simon  Kennedy.  He  has  not,  however,  sculpted  for  some  years.  Stamos  has  also  lived 
and  worked  in  Europe  and  British  Columbia,  using  the  immediate  locale  as  influence 
for  his  work.  In  1951  he  was  awarded  a  Tiffany  Foundation  Fellowship.  In  1955  he 
received  an  .American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Grant,  and  in  1959  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity awarded  him  a  fellowship  in  painting. 

Stamos  has  had  a  substantial  number  of  one-man  shows,  many  at  commercial 
galleries  and  others  at  the  Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  D.  C:  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
.4rt,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Marion  Koogler  McNay  Art  Institute,  San  .Antonio,  Texas, 
and  dealers  in  London,  with  two  more  scheduled  for  Milan,  Italy  and  Essen,  Germany 
in  1961. 

His  work  has  been  included  in  exhibitions  at  the  Carnegie  Institute:  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art:  Museum  of  Modern  Art:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art: 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts:  \'irginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  the  Venice 
Bienniale,  1949:  Walker  Art  Center,  and  widely  elsewhere. 

Museums  that  have  examples  of  his  painting  in  their  collections  include  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  all  in  New  York;  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts:  Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  D.  C. :  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  San  Francisco:  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis:  Munson-Williams- Proctor 
Institute,  Utica,  New  York:  San  Francisco  Museum  of  .Art:  Tel  Aviv  Museum,  Israel: 
Museu  de  Arte  Moderna,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  and  others.  He  lives  in  East  Marion, 
New  York  and  is  currently  teaching  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York. 
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HoUis  Holbrook,  Grey  on  Blue  and  Brown,  44  x  35, 
1959,  oil  on  canvas.  (Contemporary  Arts,  Inc.,  New 
York  City) 

"It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  make  any  general- 
ization relative  to  the  direction  of  our  contemporary  art 
work,  that  is,  whether  or  not  it  will  or  won't  be  replaced 
shortly  by  a  more  figurative  style,  nor  should  this  knowl- 
edge be  of  great  concern  to  the  creative  artist. 

"Fundamentally,  the  difference  between  most  con- 
temporary figurative  and  non-figurative  work  is  negli- 
gible. Both  artists  use  a  plastic  medium  on  a  te.xtured 
surface  to  create  images,  either  recognizable  or  not.  It 
is  on  the  level  of  personal  ideologies  that  one  differs, 
thus  in  the  end,  it  would  appear  that  whatever  the  issue, 
the  message  stated  in  a  personal  style  or  identity  reflect- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  artist's  thoughtful  relationship  to 
his  time  and  place,  is  still  a  basic  requirement  for  art 
expression.  The  aesthetic  content  in  contemporary  art, 
in  all  probability,  is  the  measuring  stick  of  quality  be- 
cause subject  matter  in  art  of  our  time  has  usually  been 
considered  a  point  of  departure  or  convenience  for 
establishing  an  idea.  Illustrative  subject  matter  has 
never  been  considered  art,  per  se. 

"Art  is  continually  undergoing  a  form  of  re- 
evaluation  by  artists  as  well  as  by  those  people  con- 
cerned with  the  manifestations  of  its  development  and 
change.  The  recent  search  for  the  'Image  of  Man'  in 
figurative  art  is  an  example  of  this  concern  but  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  image  of  man  has  been  very  much  in 
evidence  in  the  work  of  our  non-figurative  contemporary 
artists.  The  plastic  image  of  man  in  our  time  is  not 
necessarily  a  figurative  work  but  an  idea,  either  two  or 
three  dimensional,  involved  with,  among  other  things, 
the  abstract  values  that  twentieth  century  man  places  on 
freedom,    self    indulgence,    contemplation,    self    control, 


etc.,  as  well  as  the  value  man  has  placed  upon  himself 
and  his  fellow  man  in  the  new  concept  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  universe. 

"These  abstract  values  constitute  the  non-figurative 
art  image  of  man  in  our  time.  This  is  the  essence  of 
man,  the  reason  for  his  being  what  he  is.  To  understand 
the  meaning  of  contemporary  art  form  is  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  contemporary  man  and  his  beliefs.'" 

Mollis  Holbrook  was  born  February  7,  1 909,  in 
Natick,  Massachusetts.  He  studied  at  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  -Art,  Boston,  and  took  his  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  from  Yale  University  in  1936.  In  addition, 
he  has  studied  at  the  Universidad  Michoacan,  Mexico, 
in  1950-51. 

Holbrook  is  known  both  for  murals  and  easel  paint- 
ings. He  has  been  awarded  a  number  of  mural  com- 
missions, among  them,  several  government  buildings  in 
the  thirties,  the  Biblioteca  Michdalan,  Mexico,  1951: 
University  of  Florida  Library,  1954;  and  Rhode  Island 
College   of   Education,    Providence,    1959. 

He  has  exhibited  easel  paintings  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia :  the 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Isaac 
Delgado  Museum  of  Art,  New  Orleans:  John  and  Mable 
Ringling  Museum  of  ."Vrt,  Sarasota,  Florida.  In  addition, 
he  has  had  several  one-man  shows  at  his  New  York 
dealer's  gallery. 

His  works  are  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia: University  of  Georgia  Museum,  Athens,  Georgia: 
and  the  private  collections  of  Walter  Chrysler,  Jr., 
Chauncey  Hamlin  and  others. 

.At  present  he  is  Professor  of  .Art  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,   Florida.     He  lives  in  Gainesville. 


Richard  Diebenkorn,  Yellow  Seascape,  70  x  72,  oil  on  canvas. 
1959  Lent  by  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  New  York  City  (Poin- 
dexter  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1955) 

"Your  questions  concern  groups  of  artists  and  their  chang- 
ing attitudes,  which  I  take  for  granted  and  about  which  I'm 
not  very  interested.  What  interests  me  is  that  a  few  strong 
painters  are  at  work,  some  of  whom,  incidentally,  will  remain 
'non-representative'  while  others  will  'return.'  Others  yet  will 
not  have  to  return,  having  never  departed.  'Out-moded'  will 
mean  as  little  to  them  as  it  meant  to  Monet. 

"I  don't  mean  to  try  to  belittle  your  questions.  The  con- 
cerns they  reflect  produce  information  about  the  past  that 
makes  a  position  such  as  I  take  possible." 

Richard  Diebenkorn  was  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in 
1922.  He  attended  Stanford  University,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, California  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  He  was  the  recipient  of  an  Albert  Bender  grant- 
in-aid  in  1946-1947,  and  the  Samuel  Rosenberg  fellowship  in 
1954.  From  1947  to  1950  he  taught  at  the  California  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  in  1952-1953  was  an  instructor  in  the  art  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Diebenkorn  has  held 
one-man  shows  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
San  Francisco,  1948;  Lucien  Labaudt  Gallery,  San  Francisco, 
1950:  University  of  New  Mexico  Gallery,  1951:  Paul  Kantor 
Gallery,  1952  and  1954  and  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 
1954:  "Younger  American  Painters,"  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York,  1954.  Diebenkorn  was  one  of  seventeen  American 
painters  represented  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair  in  1958.  In 
1959  he  was  one  of  the  painters  represented  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  "New  Images  of  Man"  show.  In  1960  he  had 
two  large  one-man  shows  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  the  Pasadena  (California)  Art  Museum.  He 
presently  teaches  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San 
Francisco,  and  lives  in  Berkeley,  California. 
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John  McClusky,  Fish,  11  x  20,  egs;  tempera,  1958.  (Robert  Isaacson  Gallery,  New  York 
City)    (1959) 

"I  paint  because  I  love  it,  and  the  subject  matter  that  I  paint  I  love.  In  painting 
I'm  not  trying  to  express  great  themes:  I'm  simply  expressing  emotions  I  feel  strongly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  on  these  siinple  terms  art  is  most  effective. 

"It  would  be  better  for  the  field  of  art  if  the  artist  recognized  himself  as  another 
member  of  society,  not  one  apart,  and  with  directness,  honesty  and  a  spirit  of  humility 
pursued  his  art." 

John  McClusky  was  born  in  1914  in  East  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  attended  Ohlm's 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  from  1933  to  1936  and  received  the 
Beaux-Arts  award  in  mural  decoration,  1934-1935.  He  also  attended  Colgate  University 
(class  of  1940).  He  is  now  a  commercial  artist  of  the  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  firm  of 
McClusky  and  Richards,  specialists  in  package  design. 

McClusky  has  exhibited  in  clubs  in  New  Haven  and  towns  nearby  and  in  the  shows 
of  the  C^onnecticut  Academy  of  Fine  .Xrts,  where  he  won  a  prize  in  1955;  Connecticut 
Water  Color  Society,  1955  and  1957:  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists,  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
winning  a  prize  in  1955  and  exhibiting  again  in  1957.  He  won  a  prize  at  the  Boston 
Arts  Festival  of  1957  and  exhibited  at  the  New  Haven  Arts  Festival  in  1958.  Other 
shows  include  exhibitions  at  dealers  in  New  York  and  a  show  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  1958. 
McClusky's  work  forms  part  of  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Joslyn  Art  Museum, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  private  collections.  He  does  not  teach  and  lives  in  East  Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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Leon  Golub,  "Head  XXVI,"  48  x  45,  oil  and  lacquer  on 
canvas,  1960  (Allan  Frumkin  Gallery,  New  York  City) 
(1957) 

Leon  Golub  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1922.  He  took 
a  B.A.  in  Art  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1942,  and  an  M.F.A.  from  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  in  1950.  He  has  taught  off-and-on  since 
1950,  most  recently  at  Indiana  University  (1957-1959) 
where  he  taught  graduate  painting.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  living  in  Paris. 

Golub  has  been  exhibiting  since  1949  and  has  been 
represented  in  many  outstanding  group  exhibitions 
among  them,  "New  Images  of  Man,"  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  1959;  Carnegie  Institute,  International,  1955: 
"Younger  American  Painters,"  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  1954,  "Expressionism,  1900-1950,"  Walker  .'\rt 
Center,  Minneapolis,  1956;  Whitney  Museum  of  .Ameri- 
can ,\rt.  Annuals,  1955,  1956;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
61st,  63rd  .'Annuals.  In  addition  his  works  have  been 
exhibited  in  Mexico  and  Germany. 

Golub  has  had  at  least  twenty-two  one-man  shows  at 
private  dealers  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  such 
places  as  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  London: 
.American  Cultural  Center,  Paris;  Pasadena  (California) 
Museum  of  Art,  Indiana  University  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 
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Julie  Macdonald,  The  Beat,  34'/L!"h,  French  limestone, 
1959.     (Esther  Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles) 

"Naturally,  being  concerned  with  subject  matter,  I 
am  aware  of  the  new  direction  towards  representative 
elements  in  contemporary  art.  But  I  think  this  in  no 
way  invalidates  non-representative  painting  or  sculpture. 
.'\ction  painting  was  born  of  necessity;  the  originators  of 
this  'school'  felt  the  pulse  of  their  time. 

"Change  is  essential  to  all  living  things,  and  art,  in 
living,  must  always  be  in  flux.  I  believe  that  the  creative 
artist  must  keep  himself  free  from  fashion,  imitation,  and 
redundancy.  The  non-rcprescntative  artist  today  may 
feel  ensnared  by  the  fashionable.  And  art  reflects  the 
change  in  political,  psychological,  social  and  moral 
climate.  Perhaps  we  are  becoming  less  afraid  to  state  an 
opinion,  to  expose  our  unconscious  minds  in  definite  sym- 
bols, and  will  now  be  able  to  do  so  with  a  fresh  approach 
to  figurative  subjects. 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  verbalize  my  feelings  about  a 
piece  of  sculpture  .  .  .  (Perhaps  if  I  could  talk  or  write 
about  it  I  would  not  be  a  sculptor  but  instead  a  writer 
or  lecturer.)  At  the  time  I  was  working  on  'The  Beat' 
many  feelings  and  thoughts  hovered  about  me  ...  on 
one  level  as  an  ex-BEAT  (before  the  word  was  coined) 
.  .  .  the  passivity  of  the  majority  of  the  group  ...  of 
pot  smoking  (the  leaf)  .  .  .  defensiveness  .  .  .  and  the 
importance  of  what  this  group  of  people  represent  .  .  . 
their  defiance  of  the  two-new-cars-in-every-garage  sort  of 
life  that  Americans  live  .  .  .  their  defiance  of  Authority! 
Then  back  down  to  other  levels  of  meaning  ...  as  a 
reflection  of  my  inner  self  .  .  .  looking  Inside  (the  eye). 
.■\nd  as  an  expression  of  the  duality  that  is  in  all  of  us. 

"I  usually  work  with  no  definite  idea  in  mind  at  the 
beginning  .  .  .  rather  it  emerges  as  I  carve  .  .  .  and 
often  it's  impossible  to  find  a  name  for  weeks  after  com- 
pletion, putting  some  distance  and  perspective  between 
the  work  and  myself." 

Julie  Macdonald  was  born  in  February,  1926,  in 
Los  Angeles,  California.  She  studied  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity for  a  year,  then  at  the  Jepson  Art  Institute,  Los 
Angeles  for  another  two-and-a-half  years. 

She  has  received  awards  from  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art:  the  Sacramento  (California)  State  Fair; 
and  the  Allied  Artists  of  America,  New  York.  Her  sculp- 
ture has  been  seen  in  a  number  of  exhibitions  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  among  them  the 
Pasadena  (California)  Art  Museum  Annuals;  Denver 
(Colorado)  Art  Museum  Annual;  San  Francisco  Museum 
.Annuals;  and  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum;  Oak- 
land (California)  Museum  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York  City.  In  addition,  she  has  had  several 
one-man  shows  at  her  dealer's  gallery. 

Macdonald's  work  is  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
Pasadena  Art  Museum,  and  a  number  of  private  collec- 
tions. She  has  never  taught,  and  lives  in  Pasadena, 
California. 


ilias  Friedensohn,  Ancestor.  46'/>  x  52,  oil  on  canvas, 
959.  (Robert  Isaacson  Gallery,  New  York  C:itv)  (1957, 
959) 

"There  are  some  attitudes  embodied  in  tlie  questions 
'ou  have  asked  which  seem  to  me  to  be  unfortunate.  We 
ire  asked,  first,  that  the  artist  assume  the  position  of  the 
ritic  or  the  museum  in  attempting  to  catalog  schools, 
rends  and  directions.  This  is,  at  best,  of  dubious  value. 
Vhile  it  is  true  that  artists  are  necessarily  aware  of 
i-hat  their  contemporaries  are  doing  and  thinking  — 
heir  basic  attitude  is  not  one  that  makes  judgments  on 
he  basis  of  some  kind  of  'objective'  verbal  scrutiny  of  a 
otal  field  in  the  way  that  so  many  museum  annuals 
ttempt  to  do.  (Have  you  ever  noticed  how  often,  for 
his  purpose,  an  artist's  poorest  and  least  personal  works 
re  respectively  and  lovingly  selected  for  presentation  — 
ince  these  seem  most  easily  to  fit  into  defined  schools  or 
rends?) 

"It  seems  to  me  that  figurative  painting  has  never 
leen  dead  enough  to  require  a  return  to  itself  —  or  that 
he  dividing  line  between  the  abstract-formal  and  the 
igurative  is  so  clear  that  one  can  play  with  it  in  that 
vay.  .Artist  and  critic,  in  moments  of  e.xhuberancc,  both 
lave  the  hope  of  achieving  that  heroic  stance  —  one  foot 
panning  the  past  and  present  and  the  other  well 
aunched  into  the  visionary  future.  I  have  a  little  picture 
n  my  mind  of  the  critic  kneeling  over  the  artist's  still 
/arm,  but  empty  footprint,  casting  it  in  plaster.  The 
lainter  in  whatever  probing  he  may  do  of  the  future, 
loes  it,  not  with  a  verbal-critical  apparatus,  but  with  his 
^rush  on  the  canvas.  He  does  it,  not  by  self-conscious 
ecision  —  but  intuitively  and  totally  in  his  pursuit  of 
/hatever  he  may  conceive  art  to  be   (or  not  be). 

"The  young  painter  heroically  rebels  against  papa 
-  jumps  forward  into  the  unknown  future  and  finds  him- 
flf  lined  up  with  grandpa.  The  dedicated  reactionary 
ssumes  his  heroic  stance  in  the  near  past  (bulwarked  by 
he  correct  hierarchical  gods),  figuring  that  without 
loving  a  muscle,   the  swing  of  the   pendulum   will   sud- 


denly place  him  again  in  front  of  the  parade  —  if  he  can 
simply  stance  it  long  enough.  Papa  Daedalus,  covering 
the  fair  shape  of  his  Muse  in  heat  and  excitement  —  is 
only  too  happy  when  the  registrar  legitimizes  his  off- 
spring by  recording  its  name  and  sex." 

Elias  Friedensohn  was  born  December  12,  1924,  in 
New  York  City.  His  early  academic  training  was  taken 
at  the  Tyler  School  of  Fine  .Arts,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  and  with  Gabriel  Zendel.  He  took  his  B..4. 
with  high  honors  from  Queens  College,  New  York.  In 
1957  he  received  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  which  he  took 
in  Rome,  and  in  1960  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Foundation  Grant. 

Friedensohn  has  received  a  number  of  awards, 
among  them  the  Emily  Lowe  Foundation  award  and  an 
award  sponsored  by  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New 
York.  He  has  exhibited  in  six  one-man  shows,  five  at 
New  York  dealers  and  one  at  Vassar  College.  He  has 
also  exhibited  frequently  in  important  group  shows  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1955:  The  .Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  .Annual,  1957:  The  Whitney  Museum 
of  .American  Art,  1957,  1959,  1960:  Spoleto,  Italv,  "A 
Festival  of  Two  Worlds,"   1958. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Sara  Roby  Foundation  and  the  Krannert  Art  Mu- 
seum, University  of  Illinois.  At  present  he  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  Art  Department  at  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York.  He  lives  in  Flushing, 
New  York. 
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BURCHFIELD 


Iiarles  Burchfield,  The  Four  Seasons,  56  x  48  watercolor 
'49-60  (Frank  M.  Rehn,  Inc.,  New  York  City)  (1957, 
59) 

"The  question  as  to  whether  non-representative  art 
becoming  outmoded  is  being  asked  so  often,  that  I 
.mder  if  the  question  arises  from  wishful  thinking.  ."Xfter 
;,  no  matter  how  valid  a  movement  might  seem  (and 
i?  abstract  movement  did  fulfill  a  need  a  half-century 
o)  people  do  get  tired  of  seeing  the  same  things  over 
d  over  again.  Some  critics,  normally  warm  towards 
)dern  art,  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  non- 
jective  art  became  stagnant  a  number  of  >'ears  ago. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  believe  that  non- 
oresentative  elements  are  outmoded  as  yet.  Non- 
jective  art  still  dominates  the  exhibitions,  art  reviews; 
ice  in  many  museums  is  given  over  mainly  to  the 
reasingly  large  pictures  in  that  mode:  and  fancy 
ces  are  being  paid  for  it  by  collectors.  No,  it  can 
rdly  be  said  that  non-representation  is  out-moded. 

"However,  there  are  signs  of  restiveness  among 
Dple  who  have  heretofore  championed  modern  art; 
'ubts  have  been  expressed  openly  as  to  the  validity  of 
i'  almost  exclusive  patronage  directed  toward  the  ex- 
i;ses  of  non-representative  art  of  recent  years.  Nothing 
:it  involves  any  direct  action  has  yet  taken  place  how- 
!;r. 

\  "A  counter  revolution  seems  to  be  slow  in  coming 
i:ause  many  protagonists  of  freedom  in  art  fear  that 
[:h  a  reversal  would  bring  back  to  power  the  old  un- 
laginative  copying  of  nature  (which  caused  the  revolt 
the  first  place).  This  is  not  necessarily  true,  although 
■  danger  is  there.  One  of  the  fallacies  of  our  time  in 
I  fields  of  thought  is  that  we  have  but  two  choices:  to 
:  conservative  or  radical,  right  or  left.  Whereas,  in  the 
:  d  of  art,  history  shows  that  the  greatest  work  is  done 
ithe  middle-ground. 

f  "There  are  signs  of  a  renewed  interest  in  subject 
ftter,  but  so  far  the  efforts  have  been  rather  timid  and 
|:  very  impressive.  I  believe  that  a  long  period  of 
Separation  and  hard  work  must  precede  such  a  renais- 
!ice.  Are  the  younger  artists  willing  to  embark  upon 
';h  a  gruelling  regime?  I  fell  that  even  the  vaguest 
I'empts  should  be  encouraged  because  it  is  not  good  for 
\t  form  of  art  to  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  too  long. 
I     "Thoughts    on    an     'artists    viewpoint.'      An    Artist 

Iiuld  see  the  world  about  him  with  an  'innocent  eye': 
it  is,  he  must  be  unprejudiced  toward  or  unaffected 
the  actual  nature  of  what  he  is  observing.  He  sees 
"hout  self-conscious  effort,  beauty  where  superficial 
inds  see  only  ugliness.  For  example,  in  viewing  a 
lorderly  backyard  he  does  not  have  to  say  to  himself 
'lis  backyard  is  ugly,  I  will  see  if  I  can  create  beauty 
)i:  of  it'  —  he  does  not  have  to  make  the  effort;  it  is 
leady  beautiful  to  him  because  his  eye  is  innocent: 
)|to  put  it  more  boldly  —  he  is  an  artist. 
j  "An  artist  must  paint,  not  what  he  sees  in  Nature, 
);:  what  is  there.  To  do  so  he  must  invent  symbols. 
•  ich,  if  properly  used,  make  his  work  seem  even  more 
'il  than  what  is  in  front  of  him.  He  does  not  try  to 
)'pass  Nature;  his  work  is  superior  to  Nature's  surface 
(pearances,  but  not  to  its  basic  laws. 

"The  idea  of  the  transition  from  one  season  to 
||)ther  has  intrigued  me  all  my  life.  Even  as  a  boy  I 
.  oyed  the  half-way  periods  more  than  the  full  seasons, 
h  as  the  blending  of  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
ile  I  was  still  in  Art  School  (1915),  influenced  by  my 
t  viewing  of  Chinese  scroll  paintings,  I  conceived  the 
a  of  painting  in  succession  all  the  weather  events  of 
ay,  or  days,  or  the  transition  of  one  season  to  another. 
1916  I  made  a  small  late  winter  to  early  spring  water 
Dr,  using  a  thunderstorm  as  a  bridge.  A  later  effort  in 
■9  was  an  autumn  to  winter  transition  still  in  the 
:-by-side  sequence.  It  became  obvious  that  a  four 
lion  transition  would  be  much  too  long  for  a  single 
ture.  Then  in  1946  I  painted  a  month-to-month 
lisition,  in  which  I  placed  the  coming  season  behind 
present    one.     I    called    it    'Gate-way    to    September' 


later  expanded  into  a  larger  painting.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  clue  —  a  gate-way  or  telescoped  effect.  In  1949  I 
made  a  tentative  beginning;  later,  when  I  got  the  idea 
out  to  study  it,  I  realized  it  would  have  to  be  expanded 
into  a  much  larger  picture.  I  did  not  abandon  the  start 
however,  but  incorporated  it  into  the  new  version. 

"It  is  obvious  of  course  that  in  such  a  'gate-way 
arrangement'  the  area  allotted  to  each  season  would  have 
to  diminish  progressively  from  the  one  in  the  foreground. 
.As  the  winter  to  spring  transition  seems  to  me  the  most 
dramatic,  I  placed  winter  in  the  foreground:  early  spring 
follows,  with  spring  flowers  growing  at  the  very  edge  of 
snow  —  then  follow  in  succession  late  spring  with  its 
arched  trees  sheckled  with  new  leaflets,  and  the  flash  of 
a  scarlet  tanager;  then  full  summer  with  ripening  wheat 
and  the  cicada  song,  and  in  the  far  distance  a  hint  of 
autumn. 

"The  great  problem  of  such  a  painting  with  so  many 
dissimilar  sections  was  not  the  painting  of  all  the  parts, 
but  the  welding  of  all  the  parts  into  a  unified  whole.  (A 
picture  must  be  grasped  in  its  entirety  in  one  compre- 
hensive glance. )  Difficult  as  it  is  to  achieve  such  unity 
in  a  simple  picture,  it  seemed  four  times  as  hard  in  a 
picture  involving  so  many  ideas.  There  followed  years 
of  working;  changing;  eliminating;  adding,  etc.  And 
then  at  the  end,  it  all  seemed  so  simple  —  all  it  needed 
was  the  proper  distribution  of  light  and  design  organiza- 
tion. But  then,  all  solutions  seem  simple  after  they  are 
arrived  at. 

"The  underlying  theme  of  'The  Four  Seasons'  also 
is  a  simple  one  —  the  aim  was  to  try  to  express  the  joy- 
ous aspect  of  certain  elements  in  God's  creation." 

Charles  Burchfield  was  born  in  .Ashtabula  Harbor, 
Ohio,  in  1893.  He  attended  the  Cleveland  School  (now 
Institute)  of  Art  from  1912  to  1916  when  he  received  a 
scholarship  to  the  National  ■'\cademy  of  Design  in  New 
York.  He  left  the  Academy  after  one  day  in  life  class. 
From  that  time  to  1929  he  painted  only  in  his  spare  time. 
In  1929  he  left  his  job  as  head  of  the  design  department 
for  a  wallpaper  company  to  devote  full  time  to  painting. 
In  1936  and  1937  he  was  commissioned  by  Fortune  mag- 
azine to  paint  railroad  yards  in  Pennsylvania  and  sulphur 
and  coal  mines  in  Texas  and  West  Virginia.  He  has 
taught  a  number  of  summer  classes  and  at  the  Buffalo 
Fine  Arts  ."Xcademy,  but  has  not  taught  since   1953. 

Burchfield's  work  has  been  seen  in  many  of  the  most 
important  group  exhibitions.  There  have  been  at  least 
thirty-eight  one-man  shows,  beginning  in  1916,  four  of 
them  retrospectives:  Carnegie  Institute,  1938:  /Mbright 
.Art  Gallery  (also  circulated  by  the  .American  Federation 
of  .Arts),  1944:  Cleveland  Museum  of  .Art  (prints  and 
drawings),  1953,  and  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  1956. 

Burchfield  has  been  awarded  four  honorary  de- 
grees: Kcnyon  College,  1946:  Harvard  University  and 
Hamilton  College,  1948:  and  'Valparaiso  University,  1951. 
In  addition,  in  1944  the  University  of  Buffalo  presented 
him  with  the  Chancellor's  Medal  —  its  highest  honor. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  honorary  societies, 
among  them  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
.American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  the  .Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Art,  Science  and  Letters.  His  work  has 
received  many  important  awards,  including  prizes  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  .Annual  (1935):  The  .Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  (1940);  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art  (1952), 
and  six  awards  from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  The 
Fine  Arts.  Burchfield  has  served  on  the  jury  of  selection 
for  the  Guggenheim  awards,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  American  .Academy  in  Rome,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  The  Buffalo  Fine 
.Arts  .Academy  —  .Albright  .Art  Gallery. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
Fogg  .Art  Museum:  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  Boston:  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Providence;  Syracuse  (New 
York)  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts:  Detroit  Institute  of  -Arts, 
and  the  L'niversity  of  Nebraska.  He  now  lives  in  West 
Seneca,  New  York. 
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Boris  Mara;o,  Pulsation  of  Li<>lit.  62x54,  oil  on  canvas,    1959.     (Bettv   Parsons  Gallery, 
New  York'City)    ( 1950,   195^   1952) 

Boris  Margo  was  born  in  Wolotschisk,  Russia,  in  1902.  He  took  most  of  his  train- 
ing in  the  postwar  U.S.S.R. :  B.F.A.  at  Odessa,  study  at  "Futemas"  (Workshop  for  the 
Art  of  the  Future)  in  Moscow,  and  at  the  Filono\-  School,  Leningrad.  In  1930  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  is  now  a  citizen.  Margo  is  a  printmaker  and  sculptor  as 
well  as  a  painter.  In  1933  he  in\ented  the  "cellocut"  process  which  utilized  celluloid  j 
dissolved  in  acetone  to  form  relief  patterns  that  could  then  be  printed  like  a  woodcut. 
This  new  process  permitted  a  fluidity  and  development  of  shape  not  found  in  the  other 
graphic  processes. 

Margo  has  receix  ed  a  number  of  awards  and  prizes,  among  them,  the  Mildred 
Boerike  Prize,  Philadelphia  Print  Club,  1946:  four  purchase  prizes  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  Print  .\nnuals,  the  Watson  F.  Blair  Purchase  Prize,  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
1947:    Portland    (Maine)    Museum    Purchase    Award,    1960. 

Boris  Margo's  list  of  both  one-man  and  group  exhibitions  is  enormous.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  has  exhibited  at  least  once  in  every  important  annual  or  biennial  of  con- 
temporary .American  art  held  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  other  shows  held  in  this 
country  and  exhibitions  in  Tokyo,  Japan:  Siio  Paulo,  Brazil:  Venice,  Italy:  as  well  as  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands. 

His  work  is  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
.American  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  .'\rt  in  New  York :  Brooklyn  Museum :  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  .4rt ;  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art:  Cincinnati  .Art  Museum:  Isaac  Delgado 
Museum  of  .Art,  New  Orleans:  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Joslyn  .\rt  Museum,  Omaha, 
Nebraska:  Krannert  .Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  and  in  many  other  museum, 
university  and  private  collections  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Margo  has  taught  extensively:  at  the  .American  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Louisville  University,  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  L'ni%ersity  of  Michigan,  and  Michigan 
State   LIniversity. 

In  addition  he  has  lectured  widely  and  for  the  first  semester  1960-61,  was  guest 
painter  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  At  the  present  time,  he  lives  in  New  York 
City  and   Provincetown,   Massachusetts. 


iiiii\  Ernst,  Rock  Painting  No.  3,  40x50,  oil  on  can- 
^^,  l't59.  (Grace  Borgenicht  Gallcrv,  New  York  Citv) 
^952,  1953,  1957) 

"Questions  about  the  present  or  future  directions 
(  American  Art  have  become  the  exclusive  domain  of 
j-  'Kultur  Speculator.'  It  is  the  profitable  (or  dis- 
irous)  plaything  for  those  whose  'frontal  lobal'  activi- 
(s  are  only  slightly  above  the  mentality  of  the  petulant 
[ettantc.  Since  a  majority  of  them  operate  in  the 
irious  media  of  'mass'  communications  they  manage  to 
rich  the  giant  tin  ear  that  is  always  tuned  to  the 
nstrata-level    of   its   own    limitations. 

"Without  exception  the  artists  of  the  last  five  or  six 
[  icrations  ha\e  told  us  more  about  man  and  the  world 
im  humanity  had  a  right  to  expect.  Their  visual  state- 
1  nts  and  discoveries  were  not  meant  to  be  easily 
::c'stible  and  indeed  those  of  the  weaker  stomachs 
f  fer  their  social  history  served  with  sugared  bicarbon- 
!  by  an  entertainment  industry  consisting  of  magazines, 
fns,  the  theatre,  radio,  television  as  well  as  a  good 
rmber  of  'national  leaders'  from  all  over  the  world. 

"Since  the  artist  in  our  time  is  just  about  the  only 
rnaining  individual  not  involved  in  a  collective  activity 
;  is  perhaps  also  the  only  one  left  capable  of  dealing 
«h  'subject  matter'  in  a  meaningful  way.  And  that 
;  ludcs  the  many  artists  whose  conviction  it  is  that  the 
»rk  itself  is  the  'subject.' 

"It  would  be  pointless  to  consider  seriously  those 
rar\  commentators  who  deliberately  confuse  human- 
■•1  with  the  human  image.  Our  times  no  longer  allow 
J  artist  the  ethical  luxury  of  subordinating  the  esthetics 
)  humanism  to  organized  ideas  whose  advocates  want 
;  use  the  tools  of  humanism  in  order  to  limit  c)r 
J  tro\-  it. 

"The  distinction  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  'figurative 
;  ijrc  t  matter'  is  usually  made  only  by  those  individuals 
'osc  value  judgments  allow  for  no  other  'reality' 
■  rpt  that  which  corresponds  to  their  limited  auto- 
Jgraphy.  The  ghost  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  stalks  the 
:d  agitating  for  a  'return  to  figurative  subject  matter' 
iMaxfield  Parrish  prepares  to  emerge  from  the  bluest 
)lagoons. 

I  "Most  of  the  work  which  twenty  years  ago  seems 
;iihave  no  relation  to  the  world  as  it  was  known  then, 
S;jccepted   now   as    commonplace,   or   even   frightening. 


reality.  Paintings  of  today,  involving  the  human  figure, 
would  have  been  relegated  to  the  area  of  sheer  phantasy 
or  madness  not  too  long  ago.  In  fact  there  are  neither 
less  'formal  or  non-representational'  nor  more  'figurative' 
elements  in  painting  and  sculpture  today  than  in  the 
recent   past. 

"Those  whose  compelling  vision  has  led  them  to 
deal  with  more  immediately  recognizable  imagery  are 
doing  so  with  a  profoundness  made  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  enlarged  horizon  created  by  the  total  body 
of  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  last   100  years. 

"It  is  not  the  artist  nor  the  responsible  historian 
who  sees  one  form  of  expression  as  a  reaction  against 
another.  Creative  individuals  react  negatively  only  to 
the  non-creative  elements  of  their  time.  It  has  now 
become  the  obligation  of  society  to  be  worthy  of  the 
humanism  which  it  demands  from  its  artists.  It  cannot 
continue  to  pursue  a  course  of  absolute  absurdity  in 
reality  and  expect  to  have  the  artist  contribute  what- 
ever illusions  are  needed  to  fill  the  gaps.  Indeed  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  the  human  being  should  be 
rediscovered  not  by  the  artists  who  never  lost  him,  but 
rather  by  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  energetically 
ignoring  him." 

Jimmy  Ernst  was  born  June  24,  1920  in  Cologne, 
Germany.  He  has  never  had  any  formal  art  training, 
but  was  exposed  to  an  cn\ironment  of  professional 
artists  and  works  of  art.  ( His  father  is  Max  Ernst,  a 
well  known  painter.)  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
his  teens  and  began  painting  at  the  age  of  twenty.  One- 
man  shows  at  dealers  quickly  followed.  In  1946  he  won 
fourth  prize  at  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  American 
painting  held  at  the  Pasadena  (California)  .''irt  Institute. 
In  1957  he  won  a  creative  arts  award  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, Waltham,  Massachusetts.  He  has  exhibited 
widely,  and  his  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  the  Museum  of  Modern  .^rt,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Whitney  Museum  in  New  York :  Brook- 
lyn Museum;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Toledo  Museum  of  Art;  Houston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Walker  .Art  Center,  Minneapolis 
and  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
He  has  taught  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and 
presently  is  .Assistant  Professor  in  the  .Art  Department  of 
Brooklyn  College  where  he  has  been  since  1951.  He  lives 
in  Rowayton,  Connecticut. 
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i 


Jacques  Hnizdovsky,  New  Housing,  40  x  44,  oil  on 
canvas,  1959-60.  (Harry  Salpeter  Gallery,  New  York 
City)    (1959) 

"Do  I  see  the  return  to  figurative  subject  matter 
in  contemporary  art?  My  answer  is  yes.  In  the  situa- 
tion, this  will  probably  have  to  come  as  a  simple  law 
of  reaction.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  non-representa- 
tional elements  will  \  anish  and  be  replaced  by  the 
figurative  approach.  This  would  be  as  distorted  as  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  visual  world  from  all  forms  of 
plastic   art. 

"Both  non-objective  and  figurative  approaches  are 
as  old  as  art  itself.  Nobody  has  ever  questioned  and 
probably  nobody  will,  non-objective  approaches  in  orna- 
ment, or  in  such  great  achievements  as  the  alphabet, 
or  in  symbols,  or  in  any  form  of  applied  art.  But  there 
have  been  objections  against  the  use  of  nature,  and 
especially  the  human  figure  in  fanatic  and  ascetic  times 
of  Mankind's   past. 


HNIZDOVSKY 
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"Today's  conflict  with  reality  has  come  from  other, 
reasons  than  those  of  Islamic  culture  and  other  highly, 
orthodox  societies  of  the  past.  But  whatever  the  reasons' 
may  have  been,  the  rejection  of  the  visual  world  by  some! 
contemporary  artists  has  brought  the  reaction  of  the; 
figurative  approach,  and  has  sharpened  the  rivalry! 
between   these  opposing  concepts. 

"Non-objective  and  figurative  approaches  have  been 
integral  parts  of  the  greatest  artistic  periods  of  the  past; 
Often  they  were  indivisibly  fused  in  a  single  work  of 
art  and  it  may  seem  that  only  their  'co-operation'  made 
that  work  of  art  great. 

"As  I  see  it,  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies,  not 
in  eliminating  one  or  the  other,  but  in  bringing  them 
together  and   in  making  each  serve   its   true   purpose. 

"  'New  Housing,'  particularly  in  Harlem's  East 
Side  which  are  already  darkened  by  smoke  and  about 
a  dozen  years  of  existence  are  not  beautiful,  but  I  had 
so  much  unexplicable  pleasure  walking  through  these 
deserted  concrete  blocks  on  cold,  gray  winter  days,  that 
I   came   to  reconsider  my  concept  of  what   is  beautiful.' 

Jacques  Hnizdovsky  was  born  in  the  West  Ukraine, 
Russia,  in  1915.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  'Warsaw,  Poland,  and  in  Zagreb,  Yugoslovia. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1949  and  was  natural- 
ized  in   1954. 

He  has  won  prizes  from  the  Butler  Institute  ol 
.American  .\rt,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  1960:  Associated 
American  Artists,  1959;  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art  and 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair.  He  has  exhibited  in  Paris, 
where  he  li\ed  1946-47  and  at  the  National  Academ) 
of  Design,  New  York,  1960:  Audubon  Artists  of  America 
.Allied  .Artists  of  .America  and  in  a  traveling  oversea! 
exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Graphic  -Art' 
(1960-62).  One-man  shows  in  New  York  and  Parii 
have  been  held  since  1954.  He  has  never  taught  anc 
li\es   in   New  York   City. 


DONATI 


Enrico  Donati,  Guinon.  60x50,  mixed  media  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Bettv  Parsons  Gallery,  Xew  York  City)  (1948,  1950,  1951, 
1959) 

Enrico  Donati  was  born  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1909.  He  is 
now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  where  he  has  been  living 
since  1934.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Par- 
sons School  of  Design,  Xew  York,  and  has  served  on  the 
jury  of  the  Fulbright  Scholarship  Program.  Most  recently  he 
has  been   a  visiting  critic   at  Yale  University. 

Donati  has  had  seventeen  one-man  shows  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Paris,  Milan  and  Venice,  Italy.  Among  the  out- 
standing group  shows  where  his  work  has  been  seen  are  the 
Carnegie  Institute  Internationals,  1950-58:  The  Venice  Bien- 
nale,  1950:  Sao  Paulo  Bienal,  1953,  An  Institute  of  Chicago 
Annuals,  1954,  1957:  Whitnev  Museum  of  .'American  Art, 
Annuals,  1954,  1956,  1958,  1959:  Soloman  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum   "Younger  .\mericans,"    1955:   and  many  others. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  following  collections  —  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York:  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York:  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis;  Albright  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo:  Baltimore  Museum  of  .Art:  The  Detroit 
Institute  of  .Art,  and  private  collections.  .At  present  he  is  not 
teaching.     He  lives  in  New  York. 
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KUPFERMAN 


Lawrence  Kupferman,  Genesis,  77x64'.'i,  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.     (The  Pace  Gallery,  Boston)     (1949,   1950,   1953) 

"I  can't  pretend  to  forecast  the  future  of  American 
painting  except  to  state  that  it  will  do  two  things:  re- 
flect obliquely  the  dynamics  of  American  culture  in  its 
various  facets  and  project  the  individual  painter's  con- 
cern with  his  own  special  being  and  the  effect  of  his 
personal  environment  on  him. 

"Concerning  the  much  hailed  demise  of  .\merican 
abstract-expressionism,  I  have  my  doubts.  I  feci  that  the 
further  exploration  of  the  so-called  'formal  means'  in 
American  painting  is  not  at  an  end.  I  believe  that  this 
movement,  generally  called  abstract-expressionism,  is 
very  much  alive  and  no  critic  is  going  to  wave  his  magic 
wand  and  cause  it  to  disappear  and  figure  painting  to 
take  its  place. 

"American  painting  is  strong  and  vital  and  boiling 
over  with  energy  —  I  do  not  foresee  any  deliberate,  cool 
and  intellectualized  neoclassicisra  in  the  future.  .\s  an 
addenda:  I  realize  that  not  all  abstract  expressionism  is 
good,  that  too  many  artists  merely  are  rhetorical  stylists: 
but  that  goes  for  any  art  movement  at  any  time  in 
history.  But  this  doesn't  give  critics  the  right  to  con- 
demn the  entire  movement. 

"American  painting  has  become  too  much  involved 
and  dependent  on  criticism  and  on  questionable  pub- 
licity and  some  American  artists  worship  at  the  golden 
calf  of  success.  Some  American  painters  paint  only  to 
be  a  success. 

"Finally,  I  feel  that  critics  play  too  important  a 
part  in  American  painting.  Actually,  there  are  too  few 
publications  and  critics  writing  on  art  here  in  America 
and  consequently  their  influence  is  out  of  proportion  to 
their  merit:  their  influence  is  too  great  and  they  repre- 
sent  too  limited   and   often   too   narrow  a  point  of  view. 

"In  my  painting  I  am  concerned  with  poetic  con- 
cepts evolving  from  my  experience  in  life.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  poetry  of  the  dynamics  of  the  universe 
and   of  man,   here   and   now.    This   essentially   is   what   I 


am   trying   to   develop   in   my   painting  —  painted   poet 
about  being   alive   in   this   world.     To  me   the   important-] 
tissue   and  structure  and   fabric   of  existence   is   the  logic- 
of  the  psyche  for  whose  expression  the  means,  as  far  asi 
I  am  concerned,  is  poetic.  ; 

"My  painting  is  a  graph  of  the  structure  of  the 
subconscious.  My  painting  is  a  development  of  the- 
poetry,  rhythms  and  forms  of  the  subconscious  and  how' 
my  mind  responds  to  general  poetic  situations,  especially 
the  seasons.  Summer,  Spring,  Autumn  and  'Winter  in 
that  order.  On  a  more  conscious  level,  my  painting  is 
concerned  with  the  underlying  forces,  rhythms  and 
structures  of  nature  or  with  the  dynamic  patterns  of 
growth,  I  try  in  part  to  paint  the  underlying  movC' 
ments,  the  moving  rhythms  of  growing  things. 

"And  finally,  my  painting  is  not  intended  to  be 
logical,  literal  or  illustrative :  but,  it  is  essentially  intui- 
tive and  concerned  with  the  spiritual  and  psychological 
substance  that  lies  beneath  apparent  reality." 

Lawrence  Kupferman  was  born  in  Boston  in  March, 
1909.  He  studied  at  the  School  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art, 
Boston,  graduating  in   1935. 

Kupferman  has  had  fifteen  one-man  shows  at  deal- 
ers in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  His  paintings 
are  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
.American  Art  and  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
Museum  of  Fine  .'Krts,  Boston :  Brooklyn  Museum :  .Addi- 
son Gallery  of  .American  Art,  .Andover,  Massachusetts: 
Krannert  .Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois:  'Walker  Art 
Center,  Minneapolis:  Wadsworth  .Atheneum,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  other  public  and  private  collections. 

During  1949-1951,  he  executed  two  large  murals 
for  the  American  Export  Lines  Ships,  Constitution  and 
Independence. 

Kupferman  is  currently  Professor  of  Painting  and 
Head  of  the  Painting  Department,  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Art,  Boston.  He  lives  in  Newton  Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Milton  Avery,  Spring  Orchard.  50x66,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Grace 
Borgcnicht  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1950,  1951,  1952,  1955,  1957,  1959) 

"I  have  long  been  interested  in  trying  to  express  on  the  canvas  a  paint- 
ing with  few  large  simplified  spaces.  In  'Spring  Orchard'  I  tried  to  extend 
this  in  the  color  —  deliberately  limiting  myself  to  a  few  colors." 

Milton  .^very  was  born  in  .Mtmar,  New  York  in  1893.  He  is  largely 
self  taught  though  he  studied  at  the  Connecticut  League  of  .Art  Students 
at  Hartford.  He  has  won  prizes  at  the  Connecticut  .\cadcmy  of  Fine  .Arts, 
Hartford,  and  at  the  .■\rt  Institute  of  Chicago.  He  won  first  prize  in  the 
water  color  show  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  in  1949,  and  second  prize 
in  the  Boston  .'\rts  Festival  of  1958.  Most  recently  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
sponsored  a  large  Retrospective  Exhibition  of  .Avery's  works  which  opened 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  February,  1960,  and  will  travel 
around  the  country  for  the  next  two  years. 

His  work  is  represented  in  most  of  the  important  museum  collections 
in  this  country,  among  them  The  Brooklyn  Museum;  .Albright  .Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo;  Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  D.  C:  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion, 
Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  .Art;  Butler  Institute  of  .American 
Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  .Addison  Gallery  of  .American  .Art,  .Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois;  Walker  Art 
Center,  Minneapolis;  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  .Art,  Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  all  in  New  York:  The  Wadsworth 
Athcneum  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  and 
others.    He  has  never  taught  and  presently  lives  in  New  York. 
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Philip  McCracken,  War  God,  40'/:;"h,  steel,  leather,  plastic,  copper  and  wood.  (Willard 
Gallery,  New  York  City) 

Philip  McCracken  was  born  in  BcUinghani,  Washington,  in  1929.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Washington,  graduating  in  1953  with  a  B.A.  in  Sculpture,  after  serving 
with  the  United  States  Army. 

In  1954,  he  worked  as  assistant  to  Henry  Moore  in  England,  and  also  traveled  on 
the  continent.  After  returning  from  Europe,  he  lived  in  New  York  for  a  short  while, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  he  now  lives. 

McCracken's  work  has  been  exhibited  widely  on  the  West  Coast  including  a  one- 
man  show  of  his  painting,  prints  and  sculpture  at  the  Washington  State  Capitol, 
Olympia,  1954. 

His  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  The  Norton 
Building,  Seattle;  and  a  number  of  private  collections. 
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James  McGarrell,  /.  67x79'j,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Allan  Frumkin  Gallery,  Chicago)    (1959) 

"I  usually  intend  to  make  paintings  which  are  nar- 
row and  personal  rather  than  universal  and  ambiguous. 
I  also  would  like  them  to  be  substantial  and  enduring  as 
painting  however,  and  this  sometimes  diffuses,  I  am 
afraid,  the  particularity  of  the  images.  Sometimes  the 
first  impulse,  which  I  suppose  must  be  called  romantic 
or  Northern,  almost  entirely  dominates  a  picture.  This 
is  the  case  with  my  painting  in  this  exhibition,  'J.' 
Sometimes  my  'Bathers'  paintings  for  instance,  are  what 
I  would  have  to  call  classical  or  Mediterranean. 

"I  don't  like  being  called  an  expressionist  (or  any 
other  kind  of  -ist)  and  although  I  see  some  affinity  be- 
tween my  own  pictures  and  those  of  a  number  of  other 
young  painters,  there  seem  to  be  too  many  independent 
and  aberrational  sensibilities  involved  to  justify  the  decla- 
rations I  sometimes  hear  of  the  emergence  of  a  new 
school  of  figurative  painting.  At  any  rate,  trend  charting 
and  school-classifying  interests  me  much  less  than  they 
seem  to  interest  critics  and  museum  people.  Most  artists 
I  know,  particularly  the  better  ones,  don't  care  about 
these  questions  so  much  as  they  do  about  the  vitality  and 
quality  of  individual  works  and  individual  painters  and 
sculptors  —  old,  new,  abstract,  figurative,  surrealist  or 
whatever. 

"This  painting,  'J,'  has  a  very  particular  and  per- 
sonal meaning  to  me,  upon  which,  I  hope,  its  quality 
does  not  too  much  depend,  so  I  would  rather  not  spell 
it  out." 

James  McGarrell  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
in  1930.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  .Arts  degree  from 
Indiana  University  in  1953  and  his  Master  of  .'\rts  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  .Xngeles  in  1955.  The 
next  year  was  spent  in  Europe  on  a  Fulbright  award. 


He  had  three  one-man  exhibitions  and  has  also 
shown  his  work  in  an  exhibition  by  artists  of  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity  and  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  International. 
His  work  has  also  been  seen  in  the  .Annuals  of  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art  in  1956,  1957  and  1960, 
and  in  the  "New  Images  of  Man"  Exhibition  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1959.  In  1957  he  received  a 
purchase  award  at  the  West  Coast  Biennial  exhibition  at 
the  Santa  Barbara   (California)    Museum  of  Art. 

McGarrcU's  work  is  in  the  hands  of  many  private 
collectors  and  forms  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Portland  (Oregon)  Art 
Museum;  Brooklyn  Museum;  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
.Art  and  the  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Art  Museum. 
He  has  taught  at  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
now  teaches  at  Indiana  University.  He  lives  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 
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Joseph  Fiore,  Poland  Spring,  80  x  64,  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.  Lent  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York  City.    (Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"The  question  of  whether  or  not  more  American 
artists  are  today  turning  to  figurative  subject  matter  is 
to  me  irrelevant,  and  I  don't  think  abstract  art  is  dead, 
dying,  or  outmoded.  The  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 
The  situation  is  open,  and  vital.  The  artist  states  his 
position  through  his  work,  an  individual  act,  intensified 
by  both  his  loneliness  and  his  sense  of  tradition,  which 
cuts  across  all  false  boundaries  of  categorization.  .■\ny 
other  statement  of  position  is  at  best  merely  a  corollary 
to  the  work  after  the  fact,  and  at  worst  an  aquiescence  to 
the  pigeon-holding  of  some  writers-on-art,  academicians, 
and  museum  officials  who  are  essentially  too  lazy  or  per- 
haps incompetent  to  address  themselves  fully  to  the  issue 
of  the  individual  artist  and  his  particular  work.  I  reject 
all  the  black-and-white  alternatives  of  abstract  vs.  figur- 
ative, form  vs.  content,  beat  vs.  square,  etc.,  ad  anuseam. 

"Subject  matter  is  not  synonymous  with  content, 
and  form,  as  a  total  concept,  cannot  be  separated  from 
content.  Subject  matter,  or  direct  reference  to  nature, 
can  be  a  springboard  to  form-content,  but  is  it  ever 
more?  The  artist  can  accept  or  reject  such  springboards, 
according  to  his  own  inner  necessities.  The  content  of 
any  given  work  seems  to  me  to  be  the  revelation  of  its 
metaphysical  basis,  realized  through  the  discipline  to  the 
artist's  total  engagement  of  form,  his  aesthetic.  I  believe 
that  art  can  communicate  values  on  a  different  (higher?) 


level  of  consciousness  from  that  or  ordinary  verbal  di, 
course,  and  Art  in  this  sense  includes  all  the  arts. 

"As  for  my  'Poland  Spring,'  it  was  painted  aroun 
May-June  1960,  in  my  New  York  studio.  My  mood 
the  time  was  generally  expansive,  and  the  pictui 
'painted  itself,'  a  not-too-frequent  occurrence  with  m( 
I  can't  recall  what  I  was  thinking  then,  but  probabl 
about  going  up  to  Maine  for  the  summer.  The  titli 
suggested  by  my  wife,  was  added  later,  my  usual  practici 
I  have  never  visited  the  town  of  Poland  Spring,  Maim 
nor  have  I  tasted  its  supposedly  salubrious  waters." 

Joseph  Fiore  was  born  February  3,  1925  in  Clev( 
land,  Ohio.  He  studied  at  Black  Mountain  College  an 
at  the  California  School  of  Fine  .Arts,  San  Francisco. 

Fiore's  honors  began  with  a  prize  for  painting  at  th 
San  Francisco  Museum  "Annual"  1949.  In  1958  he  wo 
first  prize  at  the  First  Annual  Metropolitan  Youn 
.Artists  Exhibition  at  the  National  -Arts  Club  in  Ne 
York.  His  first  one-man  show  was  held  at  his  Ne' 
York  dealer  last  year,  but  previous  to  that  there  had  bee; 
one-man  shows  in  Cleveland,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  art 
and  Wuppertal,  Germany.  He  has  also  exhibited  in  Ar 
U.S. .A.,  1959,  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  America 
Art  ".Annual,"  1959.  His  work  is  found  in  the  permanei 
collection  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum;  Whitney  Mi 
seum  of  American  Art,  New  York  City,  and  in  mar 
private  collections. 

Fiore  taught  at  Black  Mountain  College  from  1941 
1956  but  is  not  teaching  at  present.  He  lives  in  Ne 
York. 
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Fannie  Hillsmith,  Interior  at  Honfleur,  25  x  20,  oil, 
tempera  and  collage.  (Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston)  (1955, 
1957,  1959) 

"There  will  always  be  modes  in  painting  with  dif- 
ferent schools  taking  their  turn  at  the  top  —  Now  that 
abstract  expressionism  has  been  explored  to  its  full,  it  is 
natural  that  there  may  be  a  return  to  the  figurative. 
However,  that  docs  not  mean  that  the  best  of  any  school 
will  ever  be  out-moded.  When  there  is  a  swing  in  trend 
it  is  the  imitator  that  is  'out  of  date"  but  a  true  inno- 
vator is  timeless." 

Fannie  Hillsmith  was  born  in  Boston  in  1911.  She 
spent  four  years  studying  at  the  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  ancl  two  years  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  New  York.  She  has  also  worked  in  the  graphic 
arts    with    Stanley    William    Hayter.     In    1959    she    was 


awarded  the  ,\lumni  Traveling  Scholarship  from  the 
school  in  Boston. 

Hillsmith  is  also  known  for  her  prints  and  jewelry 
as  well  as  paintings  and  her  works  have  recently  been 
exhibited  at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  Boston; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  .Art,  New  York;  The  .Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  She 
has  had  one-man  shows  at  the  de  Cordova  and  Dana 
Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  and  at  dealers  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Her  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York:  Philadelphia  Museum  of  .Art;  Fogg  .Art 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts; and  other  institutional  and  private  collections.  She 
has  taught  at  Black  Mountain  College,  North  Carolina. 
.At  present  she  lives  in  New  York. 
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Karl  Knaths,  Captain  and  Crew,  42x60,  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.  (Paul  Rosenberg;  and  Co.,  New  York  Citv)  (1948, 
1949,  1950,  1951,  195^^5,  1957) 

"I  think  genuine  non-representative  painting  has 
been  hurt  by  being  overplayed  and  almost  drowned  by 
the  horde  of  immodest  and  immature  work  being  so  over 
abundantly  exhibited  by  people  avid  for  recognition.  The 
recent  play  of  representational  work  as  seen  in  the  exhi- 
bition 'New  Image  of  Man'  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  is  again  overdone  by  those  artists  moved  or  dismayed 
by  the  discovery  that  the  world  is  in  turmoil.  I  feel  these 
ideas  are  one-sided  when  they  are  presented  as  the  para- 
mount issue.  Any  movement  has  its  day.  Usually  the 
followers  have  not  sufficient  competence  to  keep  develop- 
ing, or  to  develop  new  aspects.  All  these  manners  are 
only  the  outward  dress  and  real  sensibility  will  always 
reveal  itself  in  the  manner  suitable  to  that  artist.  The 
sensibility  the  artist  has  will  be  apparent  in  whatever 
mode  is  suitable  to  him." 

Karl  Knaths  was  born  in  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  in 
1891.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  fol- 
lowed by  work  in  New  York  and  Provincetown,  Massa- 


KNATHS 


chusetts.  He  has  had  numerous  one-man  shows  since 
1930  and  has  exhibited  widely  in  important  group  exhi- 
bitions. In  1946,  he  won  the  First  Prize  for  painting  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  a  First  Prize  from  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  1950.  In  1951,  Knaths 
received  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  pre- 
sented by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  .Mso  in  1951  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  documentary  film,  "Karl  Knaths, 
Cape  Cod." 

His  work  is  represented  in  many  museums  in  the 
United  States,  among  them,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  Museum  of 
Modern  .\rt,  all  in  New  York:  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art; 
Krannert  Art  Museum;  Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts;  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Walker  Art 
Center,  Minneapolis;  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis;  and 
other  museum,  university  and  private  collections. 

Knaths  has  taught  at  the  Phillips  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Vermont; 
and  at  Skowhcgan  (Maine)  Summer  .Art  School.  He  is 
currently  living  in  Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 
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Herbert  Katzman,  New  York  Skyline,  48x84,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Alan  Gallery,  New 
York  City)    (1959) 

Herbert  Katzman  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1923.  He  studied  at  the  school  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  graduated  with  a  certificate  in  1946.  That  same  year  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  awarded  him  a  Traveling  Fellowship,  and  since  then  he  has 
received  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  (1955),  and  a  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
Grant,  1958. 

Katzman  has  had  several  one-man  shows  at  his  New  York  dealer's  gallery,  and  has 
exhibited  in  many  of  the  more  important  national  shows  including  the  Annuals  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  The  Venice  Bien- 
nale,  1959;  Carnegie  Institute  International;  "Fifteen  Americans,"  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art;  and  at  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colorado)  Fine  Arts  Center;  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art;  Dcs  Moines  (Iowa)  Art  Center;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  and 
others. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

At  the  present  time  Katzman  lives  in  New  York  and  teaches  at  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  School  of  Visual  Arts,  New  York. 


KATZMAN 


Jruce  Currie,  Seated  Woman,  50  x  70,  oil  on  canvas, 
1959.    (Roko  Gallery,  New  York  City)   (  1959) 

"My  painting  continues  to  be  of  the  subjects  that 
nake  up  my  personal  world.  The  first  excitement  comes 
rom  this  subject  and  from  the  drawings  I  make  of  its 
nany  aspects.  Then  the  painting  begins,  usually  with 
lominant  movements  or  abstract  shapes  that  are  sug- 
gested or  implicit  in  the  drawing.  Color  comes  as  I  feel 
t,  with  no  reference  to  the  subject's  own  color,  but  to 
reatc  a  mood  and  explore  the  mysterious  possibilities  of 
ubtle  tones  and  overtones  that  rich  gradations  of  color 
nay  evoke.  As  the  picture  progresses,  these  qualities 
legin  to  dominate  and  the  subject  becomes  partly  dis- 
olved  in  the  play  of  shape  and  color.  Whether  or  not 
he  figure  thus  becomes  obscured  in  the  abstract  develop- 
nent  of  the  canvas,  I  want  the  first  impact  upon  viewing 
he  painting  to  be  not  of  recognition  of  the  subject  but 
he  emotion  felt  in  the  presence  of  color  and  form." 

Bruce  Currie  was  born  in  Sac  Citv,  Iowa,  in    1911. 


He  studied  at  Northwestern  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  but  is  self  taught  as  a  painter.  In  1951- 
52  he  spent  fourteen  months  painting  in  Europe.  One- 
man  shows  have  been  held  at  the  .American  Embassy  in 
.Athens,  Greece;  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Albany  (New 
York)  Institute  of  History  and  .'Vrt.  In  addition,  Currie 
has  exhibited  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Oakland  (California)  Art 
Museum,  Society  of  the  Four  .^rts  in  Palm  Beach,  Flor- 
ida and  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Museum  of  Fine 
.•\rts. 

.'Kmong  Currie's  awards  have  been  a  Woodstock 
Foundation  .Award  in  1953,  and  another  award  at  Wood- 
stock in  1946,  two  Purchase  Awards  from  the  Butler 
Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio  (1954, 
1958),  and  a  silver  medal  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society  in  1958.  His  wife  is  the  painter  Ethel  Magafan. 
He  lives  in  Woodstock,  New  York. 


CURRIE 


Margo  Hoff,  Wind  Rose,  48x48,  oil  (on  paper)  on 
panel,  1960.  Lent  by  the  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  Skokie,  Illinois.  (Fairweather- 
Hardin  Gallery,  Chicago)  (Margo  Hoff  has  exhibited  in 
every  University  of  Illinois  Biennial  except   1949,   1952.) 

■■.•\  wind  rose  is  a  diagram  for  recording  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  the  wind.  A  moving  line  over  a  still 
form. 

"My  work  seems  to  go  in  cycles  —  from  subject  to 
no  subject,  from  outer  life  to  inner  life.  If  there  is  a 
development  I  think  it  must  move  in  a  kind  of  spiral." 

"An  exhibition  of  American  Painting  in  1961  is  a 
statement  of  that  moment.  The  statement  may  change  in 
the  next  year  —  or  the  next  painting." 

Margo  Hoff  was  born  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  She 
exhibits  very  extensively  and  has  worked  in  many  media 

painting,  lithography,  costume  design,  sculpture,  and 

wood-blociv  printing.  She  has  traveled  widely  and  painted 
in  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Through  a  Duke  Foundation  grant  she  was  visiting  artist 
at  the  American  University  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  from 
September  1955  to  February  1956. 

There  have  been  ten  one-man  shows  of  Margo 
Hoff's  work  at  dealers  galleries  in  Paris,  New  York,  and 
Chicago  since  1952,  and  her  prints,  drawings,  and  paint- 
ings in  oil  and  other  media  have  been  shown  in  upwards 
of'one  hundred  and  fifteen  other  exhibitions  since   1944 


in  America,  Europe,  South  Africa,  and  the  Near  East. 

Awards  and  prizes  for  her  work  in  oils  include  th 
Armstrong  prize  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  194; 
Campana  award  (purchase)  in  1946,  Brower  award  i 
1950,  and  first  prize  and  the  Logan  Medal  in  the  exhib' 
tion  of  artists  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  at  the  Art  Inst 
tute  of  Chicago  in  1953;  a  prize  at  the  Terry  Ai 
Institute  of  Miami,  Florida,  in  1952;  first  prize  in  th 
Magnificent  Mile  exhibitions  in  Chicago  in  1953  an 
1955;  purchase  award  at  the  University  of  Illinois  i 
1955;  and  prizes  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  America 
.\rt  in  1956  and  the  Union  League  Club  in  1957.  Or 
of  her  drawings  was  the  recipient  of  a  purchase  award  , 
Ball  State  College  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  in  1955. 

Her  work  may  be  seen  in  the  permanent  collectioi 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chica,go;  Ball  State  Colleg 
Muncie,  Indiana;  the  Brooklyn  Museum;  Columb 
(Ohio)  Museum;  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitttsburgh;  Krai 
nert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois;  Library  i 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C;  Philadelphia  Museum  . 
Art;"  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Foundation,  Jenkintow 
Pennsylvania;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111 
nois:  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsi 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York;  ar 
the  Illinois  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Art 
Springfield.  In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  George  F.  Buel 
and  lives  in  Chicago. 
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LAWRENCE 


cob  Lawrence,  Ices.  24  x  30,  tempera  on  gesso  panel, 
160.  (The  Alan  Gallery,  New  York  City)  (1952, 
155,  1959) 

"To  perfect  my  craft,  I  study  and  experiment 
thin  the  media  of  casein,  gouache  and  egg  tempera. 

"I  try  to  observe  to  my  fullest  capacity  the  life  and 
ople  about  me  —  the  pain  and  misery  of  those  in  a 
'  hospital  clinic  —  the  drama  backstage  during  a  per- 
1111. mce  —  the  eagerness  and  attention  of  children 
aring  a  librarian  read  a  story  —  the  teeming  main 
:tion  of  a  Negro  ghetto. 

"To  best  express  these  subjects  I  rely  on  composi- 
m  —  which   to  me   is   the   essence   of  creative   paintins:. 

"I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  greater  interest  being 
■  en  representational  forms  in  American  painting  — 
d    that     there     is     a     greater     degree     of    questioning 


regarding  the  non-representational   approach." 

Jacob  Lawrence  was  born  September  7,  1917,  in 
.Atlantic  Citv,  New  Jersey.  He  studied  in  New  York, 
first  at  the'Harlem  Art'  Workshop  (1932-1937)  and 
later  at  the  American  Artists  School  (1937-1939). 
During  the  years  1939-1940  he  worked  on  the  Federal 
Art  Project,  followed  by  travel  in  the  south.  He  served 
in  the  Coast  Guard  from  1943  to  1945.  During  the 
summer  of  J  946  he  taught  at  Black  Mountain  College, 
Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  and  has  been  teaching 
at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  since   1957. 

His  awards  include  Rosenwald  Fellowships  for 
1941,  1942,  and  1943,  a  purchase  prize  in  the  "Artists 
for  Victory"  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  1942:  a  Guggenheim  fellowship,  1946:  awards  at 
the  -Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  .Arts,  both  in  1948:  and  a  Chapel  Brook 
Fellowship,  1955.  In  1956  he  received  a  shared  first 
prize  in  a  mural  competition  for  the  United  Nations 
Building  in  New  York.  Most  recently,  a  large  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  his  work  opened  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  in  November,  1960.  This  show  is  now  being 
circulated   by  the   American   Federation   of  Arts. 

Lawrence  is  especially  well  known  for  several  series 
of  paintings  dealing  with  subject  matter  familiar  to  him. 
He  has  also  illustrated  One  Way  Ticket,  a  novel  by 
Langston  Hughes,  and  made  illustrations  for  Fortune 
Magazine. 

Lawrence's  work  forms  part  of  the  collections  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .'Vrt,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  .Art,  and  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York:  Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  D.C.:  Portland 
(Oregon)  Art  Museum:  Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  Providence :  Worcester  ( Massachu- 
setts) Museum  of  Art:  Brooklyn  Museum:  .Albright  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo:  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute:  .Atlanta 
University:  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
L'niversities  of  Arizona,  Georgia,  and  Nebraska :  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation ;  Container  Cor- 
poration of  America;  Museum  of  Modern  .■\rt,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  and  other  public  and  private  collections. 
He  lives  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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MAGAFAN 


Ethel  Magafan,  Near  the  Mountain,  48x66'/l>,  oil  on 
masonite,  1960.  (Jacques  Seligmann  Galleries,  New 
York  City)    (1952) 

"What  direction  American  painting  and  sculpture 
will  be  taking  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve it  will  not  stay  where  it  is  because  sincere  artists  are 
always  searching  and  moving  on.  I  think  a  form  of 
subject  matter  will  appear.  This  does  not  mean  going 
back  to  figurative  painting  of  the  past  but  on  to  new 
means   of   expression. 

"In  'Near  the  Mountain'  I  tried  to  capture  the 
feeling  of  a  place.  I  go  out  to  nature  to  draw.  Every 
summer  I  go  on  a  camping-sketching  trip  to  a  section 
of  western  mountains  that  I  find  exciting.  I  draw  every 
day,  and  when  I  find  a  certain  place  that  has  special 
meaning  for  me  I  sketch  it  over  and  over  until  I  get 
the  feeling  inside  of  me  that  I  know  I  need  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  intimate  expression  in  the  painting  that 
will  eventually  come  out  of  these  drawings.  I  use  the 
structural  and  plastic  elements  derived  from  nature  and 
then  go  on  to  invent  and  create  my  own  forms  and 
images.  The  impression  nature  makes  on  me  evolves 
into  my  own  formation  and  expression  of  it,  but  I 
always   start   from   nature.     A   painting  may   be   a   fusion 


of  many  sketches.  After  being  in  a  place  and  drawing  ' 
and  studying  it  a  vivid  impression  is  left  with  me,  so 
much  so  that  sometimes  I  hardly  refer  to  my  sketches 
when  painting.  Even  a  year  or  so  later  the  essential 
memory  is  vivid.  Maybe  it  is  even  more  so  because 
after  time  passes  I  remember  the  vital  qualities  and  can 
better  capture  the  essence  of  my  subject.  Then  I  am 
painting  from  memory  alone  and  from  my  feelings  about 
a  place  remembered." 

Ethel  Magafan  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1916,  but 
was  raised  in  Colorado.  She  studied  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  Fine  Arts  Center  with  Frank  Mechau  and 
Peppino  Mangravite. 

Between  1937  and  1943,  she  painted  seven  murals 
for  federal  buildings.  Five  of  these  commissions  were 
awarded  through  national  competition. 

Magafan  has  had  seven  exhibitions  at  her  dealer's 
gallery  in  New  York.  In  addition,  she  has  exhibited  at 
the  Denver  Art  Museum:  Santa  Barbara  (California) 
Art  Museum:  Utah  State  Art  Center;  Albany  (New 
York)  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Scripps  College, 
Claremont,  California;  University  of  Maine;  Schenec- 
tady (New  York)  Museum:  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance 
and   The  American   Embassy,   Athens,   Greece. 

Among  her  honors  and  awards  she  counts  a  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation  Grant  and  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship,  both  for  1951,  two  awards  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  New  York ;  Purchase  Awards 
from  the  Portland  (Maine)  Museum,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  and  the  National  Exhibition  of  Con- 
temporary Art,  Pomona,  California.  She  has  also  won  a 
Hallmark  Award  and  received  an  Honorable  Mention' 
at   the   Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art,   New  York. 

Her  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the^ 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  Colorado 
Springs  (Colorado)  Fine  Arts  Center;  Des  Moines, 
(Iowa)  Art  Center:  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,- 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Portland  (Maine)  Art  Museum; 
Denver  Art  Museum  and  other  public  and  private  col- 
lections. 

She  has  never  taught  and  is  presently  living  in 
Woodstock,  New  York.  Her  husband.  Bruce  Currie,  is 
also  a  painter  and  is  represented   in  this  Biennial. 


lobert  Keyser,  Lyric  Piece,  48x40,  oil  on  canvas,  1959. 
Paul  Rosenberg  and  Company,  New  York  City) 
I  "Aetually  I  hate  to  think  of  any  style  of  painting 
iiecoming  out-tuoded.  However,  various  styles  of  paini- 
ng do  fall  in  and  out  of  favor.  Any  discussion  of  this 
natter,  the  fluctuation  in  the  public's  reception  to  style, 
nvariably  involves  the  question  of  current  tastes  —  a 
.ery  slippery  question  indeed.  The  sensitive  eye  will 
isually  discern  the  beauty  which  can  exist  in  the  formal 
ualities  of  non-representational  painting,  just  as  it  will 
/ith  figurative  painting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
xciting  figurative  paintings  arc  exciting  because  of  their 
ornial  or  plastic  qualities  of  line,  color,  composition, 
esture,   etc. 

"It  doesn't  seem  quite  fair  to  correct  the  old  adage 

0  read  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  subject  to 
urrent  taste  —  however,  I  suppose  it  is  true.  It  is  cer- 
ainly  true  of  any  aesthetic  activity  that  the  mass  mar- 
et  and  the  advertising  world  has  to  do  with.  Certainly 
prions  painters  do  not  band  together  to  set  trends  or 
3  return  to  one  style  of  painting  or  another.  Perhaps 
ritics,  museum  directors  and  galleries  search  for  trends. 
is  do  other  people,  artists  eat,  sleep,  love,  die,  etc.,  in 
he  present;  I  like  to  think  that  there  is  a  sense  involv- 
ig  the  act  of  painting  which  is  timeless. 

"Occasionally    the    plastic    qualities    are    interrelated 

1  such  a  way  that  an  aura  is  created  about  the  painting, 
may  sense   it,  you  may  not:   you   may   sense   it,   I   may 

ot.  We  agree  that  the  aura  denotes  a  work  of  art.  The 
iste  of  a  future  time  may  adopt  this  work  of  art  as  a 
ishionable  aspect  of  its  culture;  still  a  later  time  may 
:?ject  it.  I  suppose  that  none  of  us  is  completely  free 
.■om  the  influence  of  the  taste  of  his  time.  The  degree 
'f  the  extent  to  which  the  taste  of  our  time  blinds  us  to 
le  recognition  of  the  unfashionable  work  of  art  is  the 
ime  degree  of  slipperiness  which  turns  in  on  the  entire 
■uestion  of  taste  and  what  it  means. 

i  "I  seem  to  ha%e  digressed.  Excuse  me.  You  ask,  is 
'lere  a  return  to  figurative  painting?  May  I  respectfully 
nswer  that  I  couldn't  care  less?  I  do  not  know  be- 
luse  it  docs  not  seem  important  to  me  even  though  I 
■nse  a  figurative  element  coming  into  my  own  work, 
you  ask,  are  the  people  who  write  about  art  returning 
,1  the  subject  of  figurative  painting?  I  will  say  yes. 
[owever,    I    must    believe    that    the    idea   of    trend    is    a 

yth.^ 

"I  feel  obliged  to  preface  any  remarks  about  my 
/in  work  with  an  apology.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
tist  necessarily  has  any  verbal  responsibility  to  his 
ublic.  Only  the  spurious  and  quickly  glib  appraisals 
'  some  of  our  critics  might  lead  me  to  believe  that  I 
ight  throw  any  light  on  my  work  by  explaining  it. 
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"My  paintings  are  of  an  automatic  nature;  the 
inventions  of  form  are  spontaneous.  Naturally  the 
forms  of  one  painting  will  relate  to  the  forms  of  another 
painted  within  the  same  year  or  so,  but  the  actual 
quality  of  any  single  form  or  complex  of  forms  is  the 
product  of  spontaneous  gesture  —  a  gesture  tempcied  by 
my  will.  I  feci  that  this  last  remark  may  be  redundant 
but  not  self  contradictory.  I  am  not  a  project  painter: 
I  do  not  paint  versions.  Each  painting  is  a  dilTerent 
experience.  My  work  reflects  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about.  I  have  been  thinking  about  science,  about  how 
the  various  sciences  are  coming  together  at  the  exami- 
nation of  the  atom,  and  how  the  structure  of  the  atom 
reflects  the  structure  of  the  universe.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  geometry,  about  rain  and  water  and  growth 
and  natural  affinities  and  tensions.  I  think  that  these 
thoughts  might  easily  be  sensed  in  my  work.  The  more 
consciously  the  will  tempers  the  gesture  the  more  figura- 
tive become  the  forms.  I  try  to  keep  all  my  painting 
decisions  on  the  plastic  level.  I  title  my  paintings  after 
the  act  of  painting  them." 

Robert  Keyser  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  July, 
1924.  He  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
did  not  study  art.  With  the  exception  of  two  years 
study  with  Fernand  Leger  in  Paris,  he  is  self  taught. 

Keyser  has  been  exhibiting  since  1944  and  has  had 
one-man  shows  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Paris,  France.  His  work  has  also  been  seen 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia: Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  .Art  and  other  exhibitions  in 
this   country   and   Europe. 

His  work  is  represented  in  the  collection  of  the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York: 
and  in  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Abrams,  Mr.  Walter  Bareis,  Mr.  Joseph  Heil,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Neuberger  and  others. 

He  has  taught  privately  in  New  Y'ork  City  and 
Woodstock,  New  York,  and  li\es  in  Sugar  Loaf,  New 
York. 
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Hans  Hofmann,  Chimera,  60x52,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Sam- 
uel M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York  City)  (Hans  Hofmann  has 
been  in  every  University  of  Illinois  Biennial  since  1948) 

"Every  figurative  attempt  in  the  visual  arts  is  positively  to 
be  condemned  when  made  without  consideration  of  the  under- 
lying aesthetic  principle  of  Abstraction,  because  such  mortal 
negligence  will  necessarily  lead  to  uninspired,  imitative  and 
academic  formalism.  Creation  deals  with  nature's  physical  laws, 
with  the  picture's  aesthetic  surface  laws,  and  with  the  laws  of 
the  operating  medium  of  expression  —  all.  of  which  are  dis- 
similar, but  in  no  way  repulsive  and  unadjustable  to  each 
other  when  handled  by  a  creative  mind.  Through  these  means, 
an  anatomical  detail  in  nature  is  transformed  into  a  pictorial 
means  —  a  point,  a  line,  a  plane,  a  color,  etc.  —  and  functions 
thereby  in  accordance  with  the  pictorial  surface  laws  in  the 
meaning  of  a  profound  and  deeply  sensed  composition.  This 
is  then  creation,  as  opposed  to  amateurish  imitation. 

"Creative  figuration  in  the  visual  arts,  in  the  sense  of  any 
subject  matter,  is  in  no  way  to  be  condemned,  when  achieved 
through  the  qualitative  and  aesthetic  substance  of  e\'ery  work 
intended  toward  such  ends. 

"As  an  artist  I  condemn  any  dogmatism  and  categorisation 
because  the  scent  of  death  accompanies  every  such  style.'" 

Hans  Hofmann  was  born  in  Weissenburg,  Ba\'aria,  in 
1880.  He  studied  art  in  Germany  and  also,  from  1907  to  1914, 
in  Paris.  While  in  Europe  he  became  well  known  as  a  teacher 
as  well  as  an  artist.  In  1930  he  was  called  to  .America  by  the 
University  of  California.  Since  then  he  has  continued  paint- 
ing and  teaching  with  ceaseless  vigor  and  has  established  his 
own  art  school  in  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York 
City.  His  work  has  been  exhibited  very  widely  and  was  seen 
in  thirty  one-man  shows  including  ones  at  the  California  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  1931:  The  Isaac 
Delgado  Museum  of  .Art,  New  Orleans,  1940:  Addison  Gallery 
of  American  Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts  (Retrospective 
1948):  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  1954:  and  a  large  retro- 
spective show  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  .'krt  which 
toured  other  museums  in  America  in  1957  (catalogue  by  Fred- 
erick S.  Wight),  and  the  \'enice  Biennale,  1960.  Hofmann  is 
represented  in  many  collections,  among  them  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  .■\rt,  Museum  of  Modern  .\rt,  and  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art  in  New  York  City:  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago:  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis:  Blanden  Me- 
morial, Fort  Dodge,  Iowa :  University  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois  (purchase  prize 
in  1950).  He  lives  in  New  York  City  for  a  large  part  of  each 
vear. 
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MINTZ 


Harry  Mintz,  View  of  Toledo,  Spain,  50  x  90,  oil  on  can- 
vas, 1959.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  W.  Hirsch, 
Highland  Park,  Illinois.    (1948,  1949,  1950,  1953) 

"When  I  first  approach  a  canvas,  I  have  no  previ- 
ously conceived  idea  of  what  I  might  want  the  finished 
canvas  to  be,  outside  of  a  vague,  general  idea  of  subject 
matter.  I  do  not  make  preliminary  sketches,  nor  do  I 
draw  an  outline  on  the  canvas.  Immediately,  I  begin  to 
seek  form  through  color.  Only  as  I  work,  only  as  new 
forms  suggest  themselves,  do  new  discoveries  and  hith- 
erto unseen  possibilities  appear.  Thus,  what  happens  on 
the  canvas  during  the  process  of  creation  is  a  continual 
surprise  and,  hence,  a  continual  challenge  to  me.  There 
is  a  never-ending  search  for  new  color  relationships  and 
repeated  experimentation  with  new  techniques  for  better 
handling  the  medium. 

"In  reply  to  your  question  concerning  a  ri-turn  to 
figurative  subject  matter,  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
greater  needs  of  an  artist  must  be  satisfied  through  the 
expression  of  his  natural  surroundings,  whether  it  be  a 
tree,  house,  face,  etc.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  use 
of  figurative  subject  matter  means  depicting  these  things 
literally,  but  using  them  as  a  point  of  departure,  even  to 


the  point  of  the  unrecognizable,  to  express  the  artist' 
own  inner  depths.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  return  ! 
healthy,  because  it  expresses  a  freedom  from  knowledge 
rather  than  freedom  for  freedoms  sake." 

Harry  Mintz  was  born  in  Ostrowiec,  Poland  i 
1909.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Warsaw  Academy  c 
Fine  Arts  in  Poland  (with  a  M.F.A.).  He  also  studie: 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  He  has  traveled  an 
exhibited  in  the  United  States,  and  abroad.  Mintz  hi 
been  exhibiting  since  1933.  He  has  thirty-eight  impoi 
tant  awards  to  his  credit,  nine  of  which  are  from  th 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  first  was  awarded  in  193 
and  the  latest  in  1955.  .'^mong  other  prizes  he  has  wfl 
are:  Honorable  Mention  in  1958  and  1960,  First  Pain; 
ing  Prize  in  1959  at  the  Old  Orchard  Exhibitions  i 
Chicago,  Purchase  Prize  at  the  Union  League  Art  E) 
hibit,  Chicago  in  1959:  Second  Prize  at  the  LInivcrsil 
of  Chicago  Art  Exhibition,  Chicago  in  1955;  First  Prii  | 
at  the  American  Jewish  Arts  Club,  Chicago  in  194f  j 
and  Silver  Medal  at  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Hono 
San  Francisco,  California  in   1946. 

Mintz's  works  are  owned  by  many  museums,  inclu(| 
ing  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  the  Whitney  Muse 
of  American  Art,  New  York ;  the  Museum  of  Model 
Art  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil :  the  Modern  Museum 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel :  and  the  Warsaw  Academy  of  Fii 
Arts,  Poland.  His  paintings  are  in  more  than  six-hundr( 
private  collections  in  the  United  States,  and  abroai 
He  has  had  twenty-five  one-man  shows  including  one  i 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  He  has  exhibited  at 
number  of  important  museums  and  galleries.  Amoi 
these  are :  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh :  the  A| 
Institute  of  Chicago:  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .'Vmeric; 
Art,  New  York :  Pennsylvania  .-Vcademy  of  the  Fine  Artj 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Palace 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco:  .'\rt  Institute 
Chicago:  New  York  World's  Fair:  Los  Angeles  CounI 
Museum:  Venice  Bicnnalc,  Italy:  Museum  of  Model 
Art,  New  York :  and  many  others. 

In  1954-1955  Mintz  was  Visiting  Professor  at  tl 
Washington  University  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.  In  19J 
he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Art  Institu 
of  Chicago  where  he  is  now  teaching  advanced  paintin 
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Jennette  Lam,  Cathedra  in  the  Woods,  Number  One,  48x33,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Grand  Central  Moderns,  New  York  City) 

"The  use  of  subject  matter  or  the  rejection  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  side  issue  of 
the  total  problem  of  painting.  I  should  hate  to  be  bound  to  one  or  the  other.  I  feel 
that  this  choice  must  fit  the  need  of  the  artist.  The  search  must  be  for  an  inner  image 
whatever  the  subject  may  be. 

"Recently  I  have  become  interested  in  painting  which  has  a  closer  relationship  to 
nature.  Now  the  object  and  its  environment,  equivocally  stated,  are  my  subjects.  I 
believe  in  this  intellectual  ambiguity,  and  in  seeing  more  of  what  may  be  and  yet  less 
of  what  is  present.  One  thing  becomes  made  up  of  many  things  and  I  paint  who  I  am 
and  not  what  I  see. 

"This  chair  was  born  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  out  of  an  accident  of  environment. 
I  painted,  as  a  restful  gesture,  a  sl;etch  of  an  old  wicl;er  chair  in  my  studio.  I  found 
myself  increasingly  interested  in  the  chair  as  an  entity,  and  so  a  series  of  chairs  followed. 
In  this  series  my  basic  problem  has  been,  as  always,  light  and  its  translation  into  color 
as  it  moves  in  and  out  of  forms."' 

Jennette  Lam  was  born  in  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  in  1911.  She  studied  at  Yale 
University  School  of  Fine  Arts  from  1930  to  1934,  and  then  in  \'ienna,  .Austria  during 
the  years  1946-1947.  After  her  return  to  the  L'nited  States  she  finished  work  on  her 
B.F.A.  degree  at  Yale  University  in  1954.  In  1960  she  received  her  M.F..A.  degree  also 
from  Yale. 

Lam  has  won  a  number  of  prizes  in  exhibitions  throughout  New  England,  most 
recently  a  first  prize  at  the  New  Haven  (Connecticut)  Festival  of  Arts,  1959.  In  the 
summer  of  1960  she  was  a  MacDowell  fellow. 

She  has  exhibited  extensively  in  New  England,  at  the  New  Haven  Festival  of  Arts, 
Boston  Art  Festival,  and  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  and  has  had  one-man  shows 
at  the  Silvermine  Guild,  Norwalk,  Connecticut;  Munson  Gallery,  New  Haven:  Lyman 
Allyn   Museum,   New   London,   Connecticut,   and   at   her   dealer's    gallery   in   New   York. 

Jennette  Lam's  work  is  found  in  a  number  of  private  collections  and  she  currently 
teaches  in  the  Department  of  Art  at  the  LTniversity  of  Bridgeport  (Connecticut).  She 
lives  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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MARTYL 


Martyl,  View  of  Oxford,  50x65,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Charles  Feingarten  Galleries,  New  York  City)  (1948, 
1951,  1952,  1957,  1959) 

"The  repetitive  insistence  of  mere  decoration  which 
many  accept  as  the  new  vision,  has  had  a  tremendous 
influence.  I  believe  expressionist  abstraction  is  a  vital 
influence  just  as  cubism  continues  to  influence  painting 
today.  The  dissipation  of  non-objective  painting  has 
resulted  from  too  many  followers  adopting  its  superficial 
mannerisins  —  particularly  evident  in  western  Europe 
and  England  the  last  two  years.  Most  of  it  has  a 
similarity  bordering  on  boredom.  I  see  a  return  to 
meaning  and  substance  in  painting.  The  better  painters 
are  trying  to  widen  and  deepen  their  work." 


Martyl  ( Mrs.  Alexander  Langsdorf,  Jr. )  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  studied 
with  Charles  Hawthorne  in  Provincetown,  Massachu- 
setts. She  majored  in  the  history  of  art  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  and  was  graduated  with  a  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree.  She  also  studied  with  her  mother, 
Aimee  Schweig,  and  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts, 
Center   under   Arnold    Blanch   and    Boardman    Robinson.; 

She  has  done  murals  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds ' 
Building  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  Russell,  Kansas,,' 
post  office;  and  the  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  post  office.. 
She  has  had  twenty-three  one-man  shows  in  various' 
cities  in  the  L'nited  States,  including  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis.  The  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  San  Francisco  honored  her  with  a  one-man 
show  during  November  and  December  of  1956.  She  is 
art  editor  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists." 

Her  many  awards  include  two  from  the  Kansas  City 
Art   Institute,   two  first  awards  at  the   City  Art   Museum 
of  St.   Louis,   three   awards   at   the   Art   Institute   of  Chi- 
cago (including  the  Logan  prize  and  medal),  and  Disney 
purchase    award    at    the    Los    Angeles    County    Museum,  | 
and    a    Pepsi-Cola   purchase   prize.     She   was   represented  j 
in   a   show   sponsored   by   the   L'nited   States    Information 
Agency  which  toured  museums  in  France,  Holland,  and  [ 
Germany  in    1959.    She   has  also  exhibited   at   the  Royal  | 
British    Artists    Gallery,    London,    and    the    Bear    Lane 
Gallery,  Oxford,  England. 

Paintings  by  Martyl  are  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts: 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum:  City  Art  Museum  of 
St.  Louis:  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  University  of 
Arizona:  Washington  L'ni\'ersity  in  St.  Louis:  Illinois 
State  Museum  of  National  History  and  .'^rt  in  Spring- 
field; St.  Louis  Public  Library;  Pepsi-Cola  Corporation; 
University  of  Chicago;  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  and  the 
L^nion  League  Club  of  Chicago. 

She  has  taught  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center,  Highwood,  Illinois;  The  Oak  Park  (Illinois)  Art 
Center,  and  at  her  studio.    She  lives  in  Roselle,  Illinois. 
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Marisol,  Untitled,  21'/:"h,  bronze,  1959.  (Leo  Castelli  Gallery, 
New  York  City)   (1959) 

Marisol  Escobar  was  born  in  Paris  in  1930  of  Venezuelan 
parentage.  She  has  lived  in  New  York  City  since  1950  and 
attended  the  Hans  Hofmann  School  from  1954-1956.  As  a 
sculptor  she  is  self-taught. 

Her  work  has  been  shown  at  New  York  dealers  and  at 
the  "Festival  of  Two  Worlds"  at  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  1958.  She 
was  also  represented  in  the  "Humor  in  Art''  exhibition  at  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  1958  and 
the  Carnegie  International  show  in  Pittsburgh  in  1959.  During 
the  same  year,  her  work  appeared  in  an  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago Exhibition,  "Pan  American  .^rt."  She  prefers  to  be  known 
merely  by  her  given  name,  Marisol.  Among  those  who  have 
examples  of  her  work  are  Mr.  Roy  Xeuberger,  Mrs.  Henry 
Epstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Marcus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
Bergman  and  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller.  She  spent  1959- 
1960  working  in  Rome. 
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Roland  Petersen,  Luncheon  Scene,  48x69'.':,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.    (California  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco) 

"Much  of  my  past  work  has  been  done  in  the  so-called  Abstract  and  Non-objective 
concepts.    From  my   experience,   the   main   differences   between   the   non-representational  ( 
(abstract  and  non-objective)   and  the  representational   (figurative)   lie  in  the  ideas  which  . 
the  artists  wish  to  convey.    I  have  found  that  the  non-representational  or  strictly  formal  , 
approaches  are  limiting  and  somewhat  stark. 

"At  the  present,  there  is  a  strong  figurative  movement  in  American  painting,  stem-  '.'\ 
ming  from  the  abstract  and  non-objective.  The  result  is  a  vital  and  perceptive  approach  1 
to  representational  subject  matter. 

"For  the  past  six  years,  I  have  been  using  the  human  figure,  singly  and  in  groups, 
as  subject  matter  for  my  oil  paintings.  The  landscape  as  a  setting  for  these  figures  has 
been  a  more  recent  introduction. 

"I  am  attempting  to  integrate  figures  and  landscape  by  means  of  light.  The  unifi- 
cation of  a  painting  through  light  passages  allows  me  much  freedom  of  color  and  form. 
The  placement  of  the  figures  is  meant  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity  and 
spaciousness.  The  somewhat  surrealistic  effect  of  passive  figures  in  deep  space  suggest  a 
universality  which  interests  me.  I  have  found  this  approach  a  natural  evolution  from 
my  periods  of  abstract  and  non-objective  painting." 

Roland  Petersen  was  born  in  March,  1926,  in  Endelave,  Horsens,  Denmark.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  receiving  his  B.A.  in  1949  and  an 
M..A.  degree  in  1950.  He  furthered  his  studies  by  additional  work  with  Hans  Hofmann, 
the  Stanley  William  Haytcr  ".Atelier   1  7,"  Paris,  and  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

He  has  won  a  number  of  awards  and  prizes,  among  them  a  Sigmund  Martin  Heller 
Traveling  Fellowship,  1950:  first  prize  and  purchase  award,  Spokane  (Washington) 
Coliseum;  first  prize  and  Gold  Medal  for  watercolor.  Municipal  .Art  Museum,  Oakland, 
California,  and  others. 

Petersen  has  had  one-man  shows  at  the  Oakland  (California)  Municipal  Art 
Museum  and  the  Spokane  Art  Center,  Spokane,  Washington. 

He  has  also  exhibited  in  group  shows  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum ;  Seattle 
(Washington)  Art  Museum:  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Florence,  Italy. 

Petersen's  work  is  found  in  a  number  of  private  collections  on  the  West  Coast  as 
well  as  the  Oakland  Municipal  Library  and  the  Spokane  Coliseum  Library. 

He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley:  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, Pullman,  and  currently  teaches  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  where  he 
lives. 
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Robert  S.  Neuman,  Un  Vista,  51  x  73'i,  oil  on  canvas,  1958.  (Pace  Gallery,  Boston) 
(1952,  1953) 

"My  painting  'Un  Vista'  was  painted  about  a  year  after  I  returned  from  Spain. 
I  am  now  (and  was  when  this  painting  was  made)  concerned  with  bringing  drawing 
back  to  painting.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  with  the  use  of  full  color  and  with 
bringing  this  back  to  my  paintings.  Both  of  these  things  I  have  felt  either  underempha- 
sized  or  completely  absent  in  the  \ast  bulk  of  paintings  made  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  essence  of  drawing  and  the  full  effect  of  color  with  all  its  nuances  arc  the  forces 
which  make  my  paintings  today.  The  so-called  'shape'  or  'form'  paintings  are  for  me 
of  the  past  and  have  contributed  what  they  should.  I  feel  the  need  to  draw  as  I  paint 
in  order  to  describe  and  explore.  The  majority  of  my  canvases  since  1956  are  of  this 
order  and  this  is  the  tendency  I  find  myself  involved  in,  remembering,  of  course,  that 
the  basic  reason  for  my  making  any  painting  is  essentially  humanistic. 

"In  this  regard  I  should  add  a  few  lines  extracted  from  my  statement  in  your 
catalog  of  1953.  'But  I  do  intend  that  my  paintings,  though  abstract,  should  reveal 
their  concern  with  the  predicament  in  which  man  finds  himself.  In  this  sense,  I  believe 
firmly  in  the  continuity  existing  between  contemporary  art  and  older  forms.  The  differ- 
ence between  our  most  advanced  expressions  and  those  of  centuries  ago,  the  difference 
between  naturalism  and  abstraction,  is  a  diflerence  partially  of  subject  matter,  partially 
of  treatment,  but  the  essential  continuity  is  more  important  than  the  differences.'   " 

Robert  Neuman  was  born  September,  1926,  in  Kellogg,  Idaho.  He  studied  at  the 
California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Mills  College, 
University  of  Idaho,  and  the  Staatliehe  Akademie  dcr  Bildendcn  Kunste,  Stuttgart, 
Germany.  In  1953  he  received  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  and  studied  with  Willie  Bau- 
meister  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  In  1956  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship 
which  allowed  a  year's  work  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Neuman  has  had  a  number  of  one-man  exhibitions  at  dealers  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  His  work  has  appeared  in  group  shows  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
.Art  and  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .-^rt,  New  York:  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  San  Francisco;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia:  Colorado 
Springs  (Colorado)  Fine  Arts  Center,  and  at  other  museums  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  His  painting  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art,  and  a  nunrber  of  pri\*ate  collectors. 

At  present,  Neuman  teaches  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston,  and 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.    He  lives  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
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Raymond  Parker,  Untitled,  75x70,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Scull,  Great  Neck, 
New  York.   (Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"Your  question  ignores  the  fact  that  most  artists 
have  worked  all  the  way  through  our  period  uninfluenced 
by  changes  in  fashion.  Many  many  painters  always  have 
been  representational,  and  many  others  always  abstract 
regardless  of  how  much  attention  they  were  given  in 
the  art  press,  or  of  how  much  you  and  I  have  been 
aware  of  them. 

"What  you  call  'a  new  interest  in  subject  matter  in 
contemporary  American  painting'  perhaps  refers  to  the 
painters  who  first  announced  themselves  as  abstract  and 
later  changed  to  representational  painting.  I  watch  their 
work  with  interest.  Mostly  they  have  changed  to  repre- 
senting either  the  comforts,  or  the  terrors  of  human 
existence.  From  bathers  to  still-life  they  paint  with  the 
aplomb  of  Matisse  or  the  anxiety  of  Soutine.  On  a 
subject  such  as  deriliction  in  society  they  range  from 
the  wit  of  Dada  to  the  drollery  of  DubufTet.  But  among 
the  painters  whose  work  represents  'reality'  in  some 
such  sense  I  can  think  of  none  who  would  say  frankly 
that  the  argument  for  representational  painting  can  re- 
place, or  even  lessen  the  realizations  of  abstract  art  for 
the  last  fifty  years. 

"Abstract  painting  always  has  been  dedicated  to 
belief  in  'subject'  in  a  new  sense  —  to  the  content  and 
meaning  that  come  true  in  painting  without  representa- 
tion. The  phrase  'entirely  formal'  could  apply  only  to 
academic  painting,  including  academic  abstractionism. 
There  is  in  fact  no  possibility  of  making  a  meaningless 
form  in  paint.  Paintings  made  by  children  and  by  hoax- 
ing newspapermen  and  by  madmen  clearly  reflect  their 
sources.  Your  question  ought  to  be  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  painters  who  believe  that  the  meaning  in  paint- 
ing comes  from  the  artist's  choice  and  treatment  of  his 
subjects.  I  would  be  one  of  those  painters  except  that 
I  don't  agree  that  'subject'  depends  on  the  same  view 
of  the  external  world  that  was  real  in  the  past." 


Raymond  Parker  was  born  in  Beresford,  South 
Dakota  in  1922.  He  graduated  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  with  a  B..A.  in  1946,  and  received  an  M.F.A. 
also  from  Iowa,  in   1948. 

Parker  has  had  at  least  ten  one-man  shows,  includ- 
ing ones  at  the   Walker  .''irt  Center,   Minneapolis,    1950;  | 
Louisville    (Kentucky)    Art  Center,    1954,   and  The   Uni-;  | 
versity  of  Southern   California,    1959.    He   has   also  been.  | 
represented    in    a    number    of    important    group    shows,, 
among    them    the    Walker    Art    Center    Biennials,    where 
he  won  two  awards  in  1949  and  1951:  "American  Paint- 
ing Today,"   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,    1950;   "New 
Talent"    Museum   of   Modern   Art,    1950;    Whitney    Mu-  | 
seum   of   American    Art   annuals    for    1950,    1952,    1958; 
"American    Painting"    Minneapolis   Institute   of   Art   and 
the  Biennial  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Mexico,  D.F., 
1960. 

Parker's  paintings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  Museum 
of  Modern  ."Vrt  in  New  York :  Walker  .Art  Center  and 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art,  in  Minneapolis;  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  Art  Museum:  Dayton  (Ohio)  Art  In- 
stitute: The  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  other  museums  and  private  collections. 

Parker  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  has  been  teaching 
at  Hunter  College  in  New  York  since  1955. 
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LOCKS 


Seymour  Locks,  Gait  Post,  52"h,  wood  and  steel.  (Da- 
vid Cole  Gallery,  Sausalito,  California) 

"The  'subject  matter'  may  appear  to  be  the  figure 
or  may  appear  to  be  non-representational.  The  viewer 
creates  the  image.    He  is  still  the  subject. 

"When  one's  position  in  the  universe  is  changed  one 
cannot  return  to  a  more  comfortable  place  —  We  can 
only  go  on  and  create  the  new  world. 

"Contemporary  man  cannot  make  statements  —  he 
can  only  pose  questions.    Sculpture  has  just  now  begun." 

Seymour  Locks  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1919,  and 
went  to  California  in  1931.  He  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  San  Jose  (California)  State  College,  and  his 
master's  degree  from  Stanford  University.  In  addition 
he  studied  with  Meta  C.  Henzel,  Hassel  Smith,  and 
Max  Beckmann. 

Locks  has  been  exhibiting  in  group  and  one-man 
shows  since  1938,  most  recently  in  a  sculpture  biennial 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum  of  Art,  1959, 
and  a  one-man  show  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
.Art,   1960. 

He  has  taught  at  Stanford  L'niversity,  and  since 
1947  has  taught  sculpture  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege where  he  is  an  Associate  Professor.  He  lives  in 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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LEVINE 


Jack  Lcvine,  Self  Portrait  With  Muse,  21  x  24,  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.  Lent  by  Mr.  Bernard  Osher,  Biddeford,  Maine.  (The 
.■\lan  Gallery,  New  York  City)  (Levine  has  exhibited  in  every 
University  of  Illinois  Exhibition  except   1952) 

Jack  Levine  was  born  in  Boston  in  1915  and  lived  there 
until  1942  at  which  time,  after  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Army, 
he  moved  to  New  York.  He  studied  privately,  starting  at  the 
age  of  14  with  Dcnman  Ross  of  Harvard  University,  and  later 
with  Harold  Zimmerman. 

Awards  include  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  1946  and 
1947,  an  award  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  in  1946  and  a  second  prize  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
the  same  year;  third  prize  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  .Art  in 
1947  and  a  medal  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  1948.  In  1956  Colby  College  in  Maine  awarded  him  a 
Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  degree,  and  in  1959  he  won  a  second 
prize  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

His  work  has  been  exhibited  widely  and  he  has  had  three 
important  retrospective  exhibitions,  at  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Art,  Boston,  1953:  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York,  1955,  and  at  the  second  biennial  held  at  the 
Palacio  del  Bellas  Artes,  Mexico,  D.  F.  in   1960. 

Levinc's  work  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nuiseum  collections  in  this  country,  among  them 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Addison  Gallery  of  American  .Art, 
Phillips  .'\cademy,  .Andover,  Massachusetts;  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston:  Brooklyn  Museum;  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  ."^rt,  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  .\rt,  and  thi'  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  in  New  York:  Phillips  Collection,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Walker  .Art  Center,  Minneapolis:  the  Universities  of 
Arizona,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma,  and  other  business 
and   private   collections.     Levine   now   lives   in   New   York   City. 
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MATTA 


Malta,  Le  Regard  Du  Germe,  57x81,  oil  on  canvas,  1957.  (Alexander 
lolas  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1949,  1951,  1952,  1953,  1959) 

Roberto  Sebastian  Antonio  Malta  Echaurren  was  born  in  Santiago, 
Clhile,  in  1912.  He  \  isited  in  Europe  while  a  ehild  and  has  li\ed  and 
worked  in  South  .America,  France,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  England.  In  1931  he  was  graduated  from  a  school  of  architecture  in 
Santiago,  followed  b\'  enrollment  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Paris  office  of 
Le  Corbusier  in  1934  and  further  travel.  He  joined  the  surrealist  movement 
in  1937,  began  to  paint  the  next  year,  but  did  not  produce  many  pictures 
until  about  1944.  He  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1939  but  has 
traveled  and  worked  in  various  other  countries  since  that  time.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  science  has  interested  Matta  and  that  he  has  for  long 
been  close  to  the  best-known  spokesman  for  surrealism,  .\ndre  Breton,  whose 
Prolegomena  to  a  Third  Surrealist  Manifesto   (1942)   he  illustrated. 

One-man  shows  began  in  the  United  States  in  1940,  culminating  in 
1957  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  .4rt  in  New 
York  (sent  also  to  the  Walker  .Art  Center  in  Minneapolis  and  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art  in  Boston  in  1958),  and  Malta's  work  has  been  seen 
in  many  group  exhibitions.  One  of  his  works  received  a  purchase  prize  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1951.  .^mong  collections  where  his  work  is 
represented  are  those  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  .'\rt  in  New  York :  Balti- 
more ( Maryland )  Museum  of  Art :  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut:  Williams  College  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts;  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis:  William  Rockhill  .Nelson  Gallery  of  .'\rt  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  the  Krannert  Art  Museum,  LIniversity  of  Illinois.  At 
present  he  is  living  in  Paris. 
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Reuben  Tani,  The  Salt  Sea,  44x50,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Alan  Gallery,  New  York 
City)   (1949,  1951,  1953,  1955,  1959) 

"  'The  Salt  Sea'  is  about  mornings  by  the  sea.  It  is  about  the  split  and  scattered 
light  on  foreshoals  and  across  the  space  of  the  sea.  It  is  about  glint  and  glare,  surge, 
edges,  and  all  the  other  marks  by  which  one  memorizes  the  sea  over  the  years." 

Reuben  Tam  was  born  at  Kapaa  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  in  1916.  In  1937 
he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Hawaii  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion and  did  graduate  work  there  in  1938.  He  also  studied  at  the  California  School  of 
Fine  ."^rts  in  San  Francisco  and  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  and  Columbia 
University  in  New  York.  Tam  taught  English  and  art  in  Hawaiian  secondary  schools 
for  a  few  years  and  now  teaches  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Art  School. 

One-man  shows  of  his  work  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Honolulu, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City.  He  won  the  first  national  prize  in  the  .Ml-State 
Exhibition  of  American  Art  at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1940: 
first  prize  for  painting  in  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  .'Vrts  annual  exhibitions  of  1939 
and  1941  :  and  first  prize  for  oils  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Biennial  in  1952  and  1958. 
In   1948  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship. 

Among  institutions  which  own  examples  of  Tarn's  works  arc  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Brooklyn  Museum  in  New  York;  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica:  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Museum  Association:  Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute  at  Utica,  New  York:  Wichita  (Kansas)  .Art  Museum:  Albright  .\rt  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  New  York:  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  .'\rts:  Fort  Worth  .Art  Museum:  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation;  Butler  .Art  Institute,  Youngstown,  Ohio:  Dcs 
Moines  (Iowa)  Art  Center:  Massillon  (Ohio)  Museum:  New  York  Public  Library: 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library:  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Academy  of  .Arts:  Krannert  .Art  Mu- 
seum, University  of  Illinois:  Pennsylvania  State  College:  and  the  Universities  of  Georgia 
and  Nebraska.    He  lives  in  New  York  City  and  Monhegan  Island,  Maine. 
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PATTISON 


Abbott  Pattison,  Shepherd  on  the  Bridge,  66"h,  bronze, 
1958.    (Charles  Feingarten  Galleries,  Chicago)    (1959) 

"I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a-ny  real  abandonment 
of  non-representational  art  in  Contemporary  Painting  and 
Sculpture  or  that  there  is  any  pronounced  return  to 
figurative  subject  matter.  I  believe  this  current  thesis  is 
wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  artists  and  critics  whose 
tastes  favor  representational  art.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  that  artists  and  critics  who  have  a  pronounced 
preference  for  non-representational  art  and  have  pre- 
dicted the  demise  of  nature  as  a  source  and  inspiration 
in  contemporary  art  also  indulge  in  wishful  thinking. 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  vast  expansion  of  knowledge 
and  horizons  and  contact  with  other  cultures  past  and 
present.  Many  of  these  contacts  are  with  ideas  of  a 
profound  and  abstract  nature  and  a  natural  reaction  by 
the  artist  to  these  ideas  will  result  in  art  forms  of  an 
abstract  and  non-representational  appearance.  I  believe 
the  impact  on  the  artist  of  these  abstract  ideas  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish;  but  also  I  believe  that 
the  artist  will  not  abandon  nature  as  a  source  of  his 
inspiration.  Is  it  a  cardinal  sin  that  the  artist  might 
work  in  both  directions  simultaneously  or  alternately? 
I  believe  that  a  very  large  number  of  artists  working 
today  are  doing  precisely  that." 

.Abbott  Pattison  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1916.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1937  and  from 
the  Yale  School  of  Fine  .\rts  in  1939.  During  1940  he 
traveled  in  China  and  Japan.  He  worked  in  France, 
1950-1951,  and  spent  the  winter  season  of  1955-1956 
and  the  spring  of  1958  in  Florence,  where  he  finished' 
several  bronzes. 

Pattison  taught  in  the  school  of  the  .Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  from  1946  to  1952.  He  was  visiting  sculptor 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1953  and  sculptor  in 
residence  at  the  same  institution  in  1954.  He  taught 
sculpture  at  the  Skowhegan  Summer  .Art  Schools  in 
1955  and  1956. 

There  have  been  fifteen  one-man  shows  of  his  work 
since  1940,  one  of  them  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  he  has  in  addition  been  represented  in  group  shows 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art  and  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  .American  .\rt  in  New  York :  PennsyKania 
.Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts:  Oakland  (California)  Mu- 
seum of  .Art:  Detroit  Institute  of  .Arts;  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum; California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere.  Prizes  include  the  first  travel- 
ing fellowship,  Yale  University,  1939;  Logan  prize  in 
1942,  Eisendrath  prize  in  1946,  and  Palmer  prize  for 
sculpture  in  1950  and  again  in  1953  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago:  a  fifteen-hundred  dollar  award  in  the  first 
show  of  contemporary  .American  sculpture  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  .Art  in  New  York  in  1951;  first  prize 
for  sculpture  at  the  .^rt  Center  in  Chicago  in  1955;  and 
first  prize  at  the  Old  Orchard  .Art  Fair. 

Pattison's  sculpture  is  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  the  .\rt  Institute  of  Chicago:  Evansville  (Indiana) 
Museum:  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jr.  Collection:  Phoenix 
(.Arizona)   Museum,  and  others.    He  lives  in  Chicago. 
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ungwoo  Chun,  Beyond  the  Truth,  60'/3x65'/j,  oil  on 
anvas,  1958.  (Mi  Chou  Gallery,  New  York  City,  by 
ennission  of  Belles  Gallery,  San  Francisco) 

"The  first  thing  I  noticed  when  I  arrived  here  in 
le  United  States  was  the  existence  of  many  schools  of 
ainting,  and  the  style  was  the  dominant  factor  in  these 
:hools. 

"In  these  groups  and  styles  (a  manner  of  painting), 
onsciousness  puzzled  me  deeply.  The  idea  of  follow- 
ig  the  leaders  (?)  who  originated  a  particular  manner 
f  painting  was  a  foreign  one  to  mc.  However,  I  believe 
re  recent  development  in  American  art  reflects  a  new 
warencss  of  individuality  which  I  find  very  encouraging. 

"While  painting,  forms  are  developed  which  produce 

personalized    atmosphere,    a    reality    which    exists    pri- 

larily  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.    I  believe  that  when  a 

ainting  is   successful,   it   contains   the   atmospheric   qual- 

ies  of  the  personalized  experience  of  an  artist. 

"To  synthesize  experience  is  the  root  of  creativitv 
nd  as  a  result  the  painting  would  ha\e  a  simplicity  of 
irm  and  also  a  complex  meaning.  Symbolically,  we 
mplify    in    order    to    express    a   more    complicated    idea. 

"During  the  Korean  war,  I  took  refuge  in  the 
luthern  part  of  Korea,  at  Kyoung-Joo  (the  ancient 
ipital  of  the  Shilla  dynasty)  and  was  introduced  to 
icient  Korean  culture.  Daily  contact,  especially  phys- 
al  contact,  with  the  ancient  surroundings  had  a  strong 
ifluence  on  me. 

"  'Beyond  the  Truth'  is  one  of  the  paintings  which 
'presents  the  materialization  of  this  experience  of  an- 
ent  culture  as  well  as  my  recent  experience." 

Sungwoo  Chun  was  born  in  Seoul,  Korea  in  June, 
335.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  Fine  Arts  Colle,ge, 
»oul    National    University,    and    came    to    the    United 


States  via  Japan  in  1953.  He  studied  here  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College;  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San 
Francisco  (B.F.A,,  1958)  and  Mills  College,  where  he 
received  his  M.F.A.  in  1959. 

Chun  has  had  several  one-man  exhibitions  at  dealers 
on  the  West  and  East  Coasts,  and  has  been  represented 
in  major  exhibitions  at  the  Seoul  National  Museum  of 
Arts,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  both  of  whom  pur- 
chased an  example  of  his  work;  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  the  "Young 
America"  Exhibition,  Whitncv  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York,   1960. 

His  work  is  found  in  several  private  collections  as 
well  as  the  museums  mentioned  above.  He  has  never 
taught,  and  lives  in  Oakland,  California. 
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OKAMURA 


Arthur  Okamura,  Mountain  Pores,  36x74',.',  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.  Lent  by  the  .-American  .Academy  of  .Arts  and  Letters, 
New  York  City  and  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Madison, 
New  Jersey  {Charles  Feingarten  Gallery,  New  York  City) 
(1955,   1959) 

.A.rthur  Okamura  was  born  in  Long  Beach,  California,  in 
1932.  He  received  scholarships  for  four  years  of  study  at  the 
.'\rt  Institute  of  Chicago,  1950  to  1954,  and  for  the  summer 
session  of  the  School  of  .Art  of  Yale  University  in  1954.  He 
was  also  awarded  a  Ryerson  foreign  traveling  fellowship  of 
$2,500  in  1954  which  made  possible  travel  in  France,  Spain, 
North  .Africa,  and  Mallorca.  Other  honors  include  first  prize 
in  a  show  of  religious  art  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1953  and  the  Martin  Cahn  award  in  an  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary .American  painting  in  Chicago  in  1958.  More  re- 
cently he  won  an  award  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  and  a 
Neysa  McMein  Purchase  .Award  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  both  in  1960. 

Okamura's  varied  teaching  experience  includes  giving  in- 
struction at  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  1957;  Central 
Y.M.C.A.  College  in  Chicago,  1956-1957:  Evanston  (Illinois) 
Art  Center,  1956-1957;  North  Shore  .Art  League  in  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  1957;  Academy  of  .Art,  San  Francisco,  1957;  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Fine  .Arts,  summer,  1958;  California  College 
of  .Arts  and  Crafts,  1958;  San  Francisco  Studio  of  .Art  (he  was 
Director)  and  the  Saugatuck,  Michigan  Summer  Art  School, 
1959. 

He  has  had  14  one-man  shows  in  the  United  States  since 
1953  and  has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
Museum  of  Modern  .Art  in  New  York;  University  of  Illinois; 
LIniversity  of  Nebraska;  Denver  Museum  of  Art;  M.  H.  De 
Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco;  Dallas  Museum  of  .Art; 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco; 
two  exhibitions  circulated  by  the  .American  Federation  of  -Arts, 
and  elsewhere. 

His  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  .Art;  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  .Art;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Krannert  Art  Museum, 
LIniversity  of  Illinois;  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum  of 
.Art;  Phoenix  Art  Museum,  and  many  business  and  private 
collections.    He  lives  in  Bolinas,  California. 
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lyorgy  Kepes,  Hortus  Occlusus,  72  x  48.  oil  and  sand 
n  canvas,  1959.  (Swetzoff  G.illcrv,  Boston)  (1952, 
953,  1955) 

Gyorgy  Kepes  was  born  in  Sclyp,  Hungary  in  1906. 
[e  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
udapest  from  1924  to  1929  and  came  to  the  United 
tates  in  1937  to  head  the  Light  and  Color  Department 
f  the  Institute  of  Design  in  Chicago,  a  position  he  held 
ntil  1943.  In  1946,  he  became  Professor  of  Visual  De- 
gn  at  the  School  of  .Architecture  and  Planning,  Massa- 
husetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

His  work  has  been  seen  widely  in  both  Europe  and 
merica,  and  includes  one-man  shows  at  the  Stedelijk 
luseum,  .Amsterdam,  1952:  Galleria  L'Odelisco,  Rome, 
958:  Galleria  Di  Via  Montenapoleone,  Milan,  1958: 
altimore  Museum  of  .'Vrt,  1959:  Museum  of  Fine  .^rts, 
louston,  Texas,  1959:  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 
nd  at  several  private  galleries.  In  addition,  he  has 
een  represented  in  group  shows  at  the  Museum  of 
lodern  .Art,  New  York;  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh: 
/hitncy  Museum  of  .American  Art,  New  York  and  many 
thers. 


Kepes  collaborated  with  the  late  L.  Moholy-Nagy 
on  film  and  theatre  projects  in  Berlin  before  coming  to 
this  country.  He  has  created  decorative  panels  for  the 
Graduate  Center  of  Harvard  University,  in  1950-1951, 
and  a  porcelain  exterior  mural  for  the  Finchburg  (Mas- 
sachusetts) Children's  Library.  He  has  also  supplied 
graphic  designs  for  "Fortune"  magazine,  the  Container 
Corporation  of  .America  and  .Abbott  Laboratories.  He 
has  contributed  extensively  to  books  and  journals  on  art 
and  architecture,  and  is  the  author  of  the  books  Lan- 
gunge  of  Vision  (1944),  and  the  New  Landscape  in  Art 
and  Science  published  in   1956. 

In  1952  Kepes  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican .Academy  of  .Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  1960  he  was 
awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 

His  work  forms  part  of  the  collections  of  the  .Addi- 
son Gallery  of  .American  .Art,  Phillips  .Academy,  .\ndover, 
Massachusetts:  Museum  of  Modern  .Art  and  Whitney 
Museum  of  .American  .Art,  New  York :  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum :  .Albright  .'Krt  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York :  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  .Art:  Krannert  Art  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  many  others.  He  lives  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Walter  Murch,  Bamboo,  22'/2xl7,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Betty  Parsons 
Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1949,  1951,  1952) 

Walter  Murch  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1907.  He  began  study- 
ing at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  and  continued  at  the  Art 
Students  League  and  Grand  Central  .'^rt  School,  both  in  New  York. 

He  has  had  twelve  one-man  shows  at  private  galleries  in  New  York, 
and  has  also  exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia; Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh:  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American 
Art,  Phillips  .\cadcmy,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  and  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Murch's  paintings  form  part  of  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum:  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  Toledo 
Museum:  Krannert  Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois:  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  .Art  and  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  .\rt,  New  York:  Munson- 
Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York,  and  other  business,  public,  and 
private  collections. 

Murch  has  taught  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
presently  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Herbert  Kallem,  The  General,  70"h,  copper  and  lead. 
(Roko  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"I  believe  in  the  use  of  material  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  to  use  whatever  qualities  are  contained  within, 
to  try  to  find  a  perfect  cohesivcncss  between  myself  as  a 
creator  and  the  material  as  a  living  thing. 

"I  feel  that  this  took  place  in  my  piece  'The  Gen- 
eral,' which  grew  from  my  impression  of  the  general  in 
Genet's  play  'The  Balcony.' 

"I  believe  that  all  art  forms  are  valid  as  long  as 
the  creation  contains  that  unknown  quality  called  'art.'  " 

Herbert  Kallem  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
took  his  academic  training  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  in  New  York,  and  later 
studied  with  Hans  Hofmann,  also  in  New  York. 

Kallem  has  had  six  one-man  exhibitions,  has  ex- 
hibited in  Japan  and  Europe,  as  well  as  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  Newark  (New  Jersey) 
Museum;  Loeb  Collection,  New  York  University,  and 
the  private  collections  of  Joseph  Hirshhorn  and  Walter 
P.  Chrysler,  Jr. 

He  has  taught  at  the  92nd  St.  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association  in  New  York  and  presently  lives  in 
New  York  City. 
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Jacques  Lipchitz,  Freedom,  26"h,  bronze,  1958.  (Otto 
Gerson  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1957,  1959) 

"I  belong  to  a  generation  where  representation  was 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  the  work  of  art,  but  I 
remain  faithful  to  this  way  of  thinking.  Not  because  of 
stubbornness  but  because  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  I 
abandon  it  I  would  come  to  a  dead  end. 

"Concerning  subject  matter,  since  1927  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  element  which  adds  an  e.xtra 
dimension  to  a  work  of  art.  And  even  more,  it  is  a 
traditional  way  for  the  human  being  to  express  himself 
in  the  World  of  Art.  Whv  should  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  it?" 

Jacques  Lipchitz  was  born  in  Druskieniki,  Poland  in 
1891.  In  1909  he  went  to  Paris  and  there  studied  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  ."^cadcmie  Julian  and  elsewhere. 
He  traveled  widely  all  over  Europe,  became  a  friend  of 
Diego  Rivera  and  Juan  Gris  and  lived  in  various  places 
in  France  until  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1941. 
After  a  visit  of  seven  months  in  Paris  in  1946,  he  decided 
to  return  permanently  to  America. 

Lipchitz's  first  one-man  exhibition  took  place  in 
Paris  in  1920.  Since  then  there  have  been  more  in  Paris, 
one  in  Brussels,  and  several  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
in  the   United   States.    The  biennial  show  at  Venice   in 


1952  included  twenty-two  works  by  Lipchitz.  His  worl 
has  also  been  widely  shown  in  group  exhibitions.  Ir 
1954  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Walker  Art  Center  and  Cleveland  Museum  of  .Art 
assembled  a  major  retrospective  exhibition  of  his  work 
As  early  as  1922  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes  purchased 
several  examples  of  Lipchitz's  work  and  commissionec 
five  reliefs  for  the  exterior  of  the  Barnes  Foundation  ir 
Merion,  Pennsylvania.  The  "Prometheus,"  commissionec 
for  the  Paris  World's  Fair  of  1937,  was  awarded  a  golc 
medal;  in  1943  he  began  work  on  the  monumenta. 
"Prometheus  Strangling  the  'Vulture"  for  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Health  building  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Models  for  the  work  at  .'\ssy  (commissioned  in  1946) 
and  Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia  (commissioned  ir 
1951),  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  in  1952  but  taken  ir 
hand  again  the  next  year.  Among  collections  when 
Lipchitz's  work  may  be  seen  are  those  of  the  Museuri 
of  Modern  .'\rt,  Whitney  Museum  of  .'Vmerican  Art,  anc 
the  Jewish  Museum  in  New  York;  .Mbright  .'\rt  Gallery 
Buffalo,  New  York;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Vir 
ginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minne" 
apolis;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Smiti 
College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Welleslc; 
College  in  Wellcsley,  Massachusetts.  He  lives  in  Hastings: 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  : 
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Yutaka  Ohashi,  Black  No.  8,  74  x  45,  oil  on  canvas, 
1959.    (The  Alan  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"I  don't  feel  that  figurative  subject  matter  is  return- 
ing to  American  art,  but  I  feel  that  so-called  Abstract 
Expressionism  is  declining  gradually  and  the  general 
direction  is  toward  more  stable  abstract  art.  That  will 
be  an  art  that  is  a  less  accidental,  less  spontaneous  form 
of  abstract  art  and  will  come  about  through  the  deep 
understanding  of  the  materials  artists  use. 

"When  I  look  up  at  the  dark  sky  at  night,  I  see 
infinite  space  in  the  darkness  and  endless  variations  of 
black  through  thin  layers  of  clouds  and  suspended 
objects.  I  tried  to  express  some  strange  order  in  this 
nature  in  this  dark  painting." 

Yutaka  Ohashi  was  born  in  Hiroshima,  Japan  in 
August,  1923.  He  took  his  early  training  in  metal  craft 
at  the  Tokyo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1950  he  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study  at  the  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  Boston,  where  he  remained  until 
1955.  In  1955,  he  was  awarded  a  William  Paige  Travel- 
ling Scholarship  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  and 
spent  the  years  1955-1958  painting  and  studying  in 
Europe.  In  1959  he  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship 
which  permitted  a  year's  stay  in  Japan. 

Ohashi  has  had  several  one-man  shows  at  dealers  in 
New   York   and   Boston,  and   his  work   has   been   seen   in 


group  exhibitions  at  the  .\rt  Institute  of  Chicago,  1957; 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1958;  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, New  York;  Rome-New  York  Foundation,  New 
York,  1958,  and  other  galleries  in  Florence,  Italy,  and 
London,  England. 

His  paintings  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York ;  the  de  Cordova 
and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts;  and  the 
private  collections  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  Eero 
Saarincn  and  Roy  Ncuberger. 

Ohashi  has  taught  at  the  School  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  .'\rts  in  Boston,  and  a  private  class  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts.  At  present  he  is  not  teaching.  He  lives 
in  New  York  City. 


Villiam  Morehouse,  No.  509  —  Blue,  58  x  44,  oil  on 
anvas,  1960.  (BoUes  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  California) 

"I  think  my  preoccupation  with  a  kind  of  subject 
latter  is  apparent  in  my  paintings.  I  look  upon  the 
abject  matter,  philosophical,  emotional,  that  which  is 
isually  apprehended,  as  stimuli  for  further  personal 
.Kploration  and  ultimate  synthesis.  Furthermore,  the 
abject  matter  and  the  act  of  painting  are  inextricably 
ound  together.  Indeed,  I  have  always  looked  upon  the 
ct  of  painting  —  the  participation  in  each  creative  ex- 
eriencc,  the  frustrations,  the  probings,  the  successes,  the 
ccidcnts,  the  unfoldings  of  unconscious  energies  —  of 
ir  greater  value  to  me  than  the  finished  product  itself. 
I  finished  painting  is  a  kind  of  corpse  of  the  experience 
lat  produced  it.  Thus,  a  'good'  painting  is  one  that 
;flects  successfully,  insofar  as  it  can,  the  fully  realized 
xperience  of  the  act  of  painting  and  the  synthesis  of 
ibject  matter. 

"The  painter  and  the  viewer  have  always  been 
ancerned  with  subject  matter,  whether  it  be  emotional, 
hilosophical  or  concrete.  Subjects  and  the  manners  in 
hich  they  are  represented  in  a  particular  time  are 
etermincd  largely  by  man's  propensity  to  evolve  artis- 
cally  according  to  the  pattern  described  by  the  swing- 
ig  pendulum.  The  present  interest  in  the  'new 
gurative'  idiom,  strikes  me  therefore,  as  a  return  to  a 
reoccupation  with  the  concrete  object  explicitly  repre- 
■nted.  Furthermore,  this  kind  of  concern  may  reflect  a 
eclining  interest  in  subject  matter  that  is  philosophical, 
itellectual  or  emotional.  On  the  other  hand,  this  niove- 
lent  may  indicate  an  increasing  concern  to  deal  less 
'mbolically,  less  personally  with  concrete  subjects. 

"While  the  results  of  these  attitudes,  as  reflected  in 
iCw  figurative'  painting,  may  provide  for  the  viewer 
miliar,  recognizable  objects  to  which  he  may  respond 
ith  ease,  it  is  this  aspect  that  is  least  important  to  any 


idiom.  In  my  opinion,  the  specific  worth  of  the  'new 
figurative'  idiom  has  yet  to  be  seriously  considered,  but 
one  thing  seems  apparent:  it  has  not  overshadowed  or 
made  obsolete  other  kinds  of  subject  matter  or  other 
modes  of  expression." 

William  Morehouse  was  born  May  27,  1929,  in  San 
Francisco,  California.  He  began  his  training  at  the 
California  School  of  Fine  .A.rts,  under  Clyfford  Still  and 
Mark  Rothko  in  1947  and  took  his  B.F..\.  in  1953  after 
an  interruption  for  military  service.  In  1956  he  received 
an  M.A.  from  San  Francisco  State  College. 

He  has  received  among  other  honors  a  First  Pur- 
chase Award,  San  Francisco  Art  Festival,  1955;  First 
Purchase  Award,  Oakland  (California)  Civic  Museum, 
1958;  William  Gerstle  Award,  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art,  1959;  and  Third  Prize,  Phelan  Art  Awards  Competi- 
tion,  California   Palace   of   the   Legion   of   Honor,    1958. 

Morehouse  has  had  eight  one-man  shows  at  several 
private  galleries  in  San  Francisco,  and  most  recently 
e-xhibited  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  His  work  has  been  seen  in  a  large  number  of 
exhibitions  on  the  West  Coast  as  well  as  the  Whitnev 
Museum  of  American  Art  "Biennial"  1959  (this  exhibi- 
tion was  later  circulated  through  the  United  States  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts);  "Younger  American 
Painters,"  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  1954, 
and  at  the  First  Provincetown  Art  Festival,  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts,  1958. 

His  paintings  are  found  in  the  pei-manent  collections 
of  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts;  San  Francisco  Art  Commission;  and  the 
Oakland  (California)  Civic  .Art  Museum,  as  well  as  a 
larger  number  of  private  collections. 

Morehouse  has  taught  at  the  San  Francisco  State 
College,  and  is  presently  Instructor  of  Painting  and 
Drawing  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts.  He  lives 
in  Mill  Valley,  California. 
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Hc-nrv  Mattson,  Dawn,  16x20,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Frank 
M.  Rcnn,  New  York  City)    (1948) 

"At  this  time  I  do  not  see  any  changes.  Good  art  always 
prevails  regardless  of  movements." 

Henry  Mattson  was  born  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden  in  1887, 
and  became  a  United  States  citizen  in  1913.  As  an  artist,  he  is 
practically    self-taught. 

.Among  other  awards  and  prizes,  Mattson  counts  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship,  1935;  Norman  Wait  Harris  Prize,  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  1931;  a  Third  Prize,  Carnegie  Institute 
International,  1935:  a  Bronze  and  a  Gold  Medal  from  the 
Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.  in  1935  and  1942,  and 
other  awards  from  the  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  Art  Museum, 
Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  others. 

In  1950  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  National 
."Xcademy  of  Design,  New  York.  .Among  museums  with  examples 
of  Mattson's  work  are  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  ,'\rt  and 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  .Art,  New  York;  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  .\rt,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Worcester  (Massachusetts) 
Art  Museum:  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  Cleveland  Art 
Museum:  Toledo  Museum:  Detroit  Institute  of  .Arts,  and  other 
business,  public,  and  private  collections. 

He  has  never  taught,  and  lives  in  Woodstock,  New  York. 
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Luise  Kaish,  The  Angel  of  Joshua,  62"h,  bronze,   1957.     (Sculpture  Center,  New  York 
City)    (1959) 

"The  'Angel  of  Joshua'  is  part  of  what  has  been  for  me  a  continuing  series  of  works 
of  religious  inspiration.  I  feel  that  Man's  re-creation  of  his  own  image  within  the  envi- 
ronment of  his  time  and  his  beliefs  remains  a  necessary  re-affirmation  of  his  spiritual  self 
and   ideals.    The   re-creation   like   the   re-affirmation   must   be   constant   and   continuing." 

Luise  Kaish  was  born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1925.  She  studied  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  took  her  Bachelor  of  Fine  .Arts  degree  in  1946.  In  1946-1947  she  studied 
in  Mexico  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States  where  she  spent  three  years  studying 
with  Ivan  Mestrovic.  In  1951-1952,  a  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Grant  permitted  a  year  of 
study  in  Florence,  Italy.  She  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  Rome 
during  1956-1957.  In  1959  she  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  which  permitted 
additional  travel.  She  has  had  three  one-man  shows,  two  in  New  York  in  1955  and 
1958,  and  one  at  the  Rochester  (New  York)  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  1955.  More 
recently,  she  has  received  a  commission  from  Container  Corporation  of  America  for  one 
of  a  series  on  "Great  Ideas  of  Western  Man."  She  is  also  working  on  a  commission  for 
the  altar  and  doors  of  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Among  group  exhibitions  where  Luise  Kaish's  work  has  been  seen  are  those  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  .\vX,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  National  Academy  of  Design,  all  in  New  York;  American  Federation  of  Arts 
(Traveling  Exhibition) ;  Pennsylvania  .A.cademy  of  the  Fine  .Arts;  Audubon  .A^rtist's 
Shows  and  the  International  Biennial  of  Religious  ,'\rt.  In  addition  to  the  fellowships 
mentioned  above,  Kaish  has  received  two  awards  at  the  Rochester  Memorial  A.rX  Gallery; 
Syracuse  (New  York)  Museum:  Audubon  Artists,  and  most  recently  at  the  "Daily 
Bread"  Exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  California,  in   1960.    She  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Emile  Norman,  Seed,  36"h,  wood  and  plastic,  1958. 
(Charles  Feingarten  Galleries,  New  York  City) 

"I  think  there  is  a  definite  change  in  the  art  of 
America  today.  The  very  word  'non'  —  non-objective, 
non-representative  —  has  disturbed  me  for  many  years. 
To  me  'non'  is  negati\'e.  I  think  experimentation  is 
essential,  but  experiments  without  knowledge  and  virtu- 
osity can  be  chaotic,  and  may  last  but  a  day.  Ever  since 
I  sculpted  my  first  piece  of  granite  at  the  age  of  eleven 
I  truly  felt,  and  I  still  feel,  that  art  has  to  do  with 
beauty. 

"In  creating  'Seed'  I  made  a  simple,  direct  state- 
ment. I  have  said  that  nature  designs  a  basic  shape  and 
then  many  times  repeats  that  shape  within.  'Seed'  is 
made  of  many  woods  —  benin,  cherry,  mahogany,  bam- 
boo, holly  —  used  as  tesserae  or  pulverized.  These  are 
varied  in  te.xture  and  color  by  the  way  they  are  cut  — 
side  grain,  quarter  grain,  end  grain." 

Emile  Norman  was  born  in  April,  1918,  on  a  ranch 
near  El  Monte,  California,  in  the  San  Gabriel  'Valley. 
He  never  had  any  formal  training  in  art,  but  started  at 
age  eleven  to  work  in  stone  and  wood.  After  graduating 
from  college  he  immediately  began  freelancing  in  art 
jobs  of  every  kind.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  using  the  translucency  of  light  passing  through 
textured  plastic  to  silhouette  designs  of  natural  materials. 
In  1950  he  created  two  large  foliage  screens  for  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  and  U.S.S.  Independence.  He  also 
designed  the  decorative  cabin  dividers  and  lighting  fix- 
tures for  the  Lockheed  Super-Constellation.  This  com- 
mission work  culminated  in  the  Historical  Window,  three 
stories  high,  for  the  Masonic  Memorial  Temple  in  San 
Francisco. 

.•\fter  completing  these  large  works,  Norman  refused 
all  further  commissions  and  began  to  develop  and  perfect 
his  present  sculpture  technique  in  which  he  utilizes  finely 
pulverized  wood  mixed  with  synthetic  resins  as  a 
grout  to  bond  together  a  great  variety  of  material  such 
as  woods,  metals,  shells,  ivory,  and  sometimes  precious 
stones. 

Norman's  work  has  been  seen  at  many  museums  on 
the  west  coast  and  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  The 
Ravinia  (Illinois)  Art  Festival,  and  two  United  States 
State  Department  Shows  touring  Russia. 

He  has  had  a  number  of  one-man  shows,  most  re- 
cently at  his  New  York  dealer's  gallery. 

Much  of  Norman's  work  is  now  found  in  private 
collections  along  the  west  coast,  Texas,  New  York  City, 
and  Europe.  He  has  never  taught  and  makes  his  home 
in  Big  Sur,  California,  although  he  is  at  present  in  Rome. 
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Oronzio  Maldarelli,  Shell,  18"h,  sienna  marble,   1959.     (Paul  Rosenberg  and 
Co.,  New  York  City)    (1953,  1955) 

Oronzio  Maldarelli  was  born  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  1892.  He  came  to 
America  in  1900  and  is  now  an  American  citizen.  Study  includes  a  period 
at  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School,  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  Beaux- 
Arts  Institute  of  Design  in  New  York,  as  well  as  abroad.  He  was  in  Paris 
on  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  awarded  in  1931.  This  award  was  renewed 
in  1943.  He  has  won  the  Logan  medal  at  the  .•\rt  Institute  of  Chicago; 
honorable  mention  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  ."^rts  for  the 
George  W.  Widener  memorial  medal;  a  first  prize  at  the  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Association,  Philadelphia,  in  1929;  and  an  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  grant  in  1948.  Maldarelli  taught  at  one  time  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  in  Bronxvillc,  New  York,  and  at  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School  in 
New  York  City,  and  is  now  a  professor  of  sculpture  at  Columbia  University. 
In  collaboration  with  the  architect,  Raymond  Hood,  he  executed  reliefs  in 
the  ceiling  of  Rockefeller  Center  Theater  (New  York).  Other  work  was 
done  for  the  Post  Office  Department  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the 
post  office  at  Orange,  Massachusetts;  the  French  and  Irish  buildings  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  1939;  New  York  City  Housing  Authority;  Columbia 
University;  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York,  and  for  two  American 
Export  Lines  ships.  His  work  is  also  represented  in  the  collections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  .'^rt.  New 
York;  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Brookgreen 
Gardens,  Georgetown,  South  Carolina ;  Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  the  Fine 
.^rts  ancl  Fairmount  Park  .Xssociation,  both  in  Philadelphia;  Newark  (New 
Jersey)  Museum,  and  the  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute  in  Utica,  New 
York.    He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Rico  Lebrun,  Imploring  Dead,  95  x47'/2,  casein  and  ink  on  paper,  1957.  (Jacques  Selig- 
mann  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1949,  1951,  1957,  1959) 

"I  don't  see  that  a  new  interest  in  subject  matter,  if  it  exists,  will  necessarily  lead 
to  better  things,  anymore  than  to  be  an  abstract  precisionist  or  expressionist  brings  with 
it  a  special  blessing,  except  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  enraged  partisans.  As  for  the 
'formal'  or  'non-representative'  elements  becoming  outmoded,  no:  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  and  fame  to  be  derived  from  painting  pastiches  of  the  giants 
of  abstract  expressionism.  Anything  which  has  no  legs  and  drips  abundantly  will  be  on 
the  preferred  list  for  quite  a  while.  And  this  should  not  astonish  anyone,  considering 
that  most  people  in  our  precarious  moment  of  history,  bored  and  confused  as  they  are, 
prefer  a  vivid  kick  in  the  pants  to  a  quiet  walk  on  the  earth. 

".\  'return'  to  the  figurative  by  a  generation  which  was  never  there  is  a  puzzle. 
To  'return'  is  a  difficult  historical  proposition.  Moreover,  try  to  look  into  the  early  work 
of  many  abstractionists  who  claim  that  they  went  through  all  that  'old  hat  stuff'  and 
became  tired  of  'copying  nature.'  The  work  will  too  often  have  no  head  at  all  even 
for  an  old  hat.  And  as  for  'copying  nature'  what  does  that  mean?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
most  terrifying  challenge  of  all. 

"It  all  amounts  in  the  end,  to  who  is  doing  what.  The  coming  changes  may  well 
be  subtle  enough  not  to  be  detected  in  the  general  noise.  But  neither  speaking  low  nor 
shouting  is  a  guarantee  for  anything. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  would  happen  if  a  ten-year  ban  was  declared 
against  showing  contemporary  works  of  art  anywhere  in  the  world.  Why  not  give  the 
'pure  gesture'  a  real  chance  and  perform  with  only  God  and  our  souls  as  witnesses?  But 
too  many  saints  would  object  that  their  sanctity  is  to  be  seen,  too  many  Ahabs  that  their 
Moby  Dick  is  to  be  filleted  and  sold.  Very  well,  I  withdraw  this  piece  of  salutary 
iniquity.  It  is  the  Holiday  Season,  and  we  must  all  make  a  living.  I  was  only  joking. 
A  happy  New  Year  to  the  Elgin  marbles." 

Lebrun  was  born  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  1900,  and  attended  night  classes  at  the  Naples 
Academy  of  Arts.  In  1924  he  came  to  New  York.  His  wide  experience  as  a  teacher 
includes  being  an  instructor  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York,  1936-1937; 
Chouinard  An  Institute,  1938-1939:  Walt  Disney  Studios,  1940:  Newcomb  Art  School, 
1942-1943:  Golorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center,  1945;  Jepson  Art  Institute,  1947-1950, 
and  the  Instituto  .\llende  in  Mexico,  1953-1954. 

Lebrun  was  also  artist  in  residence  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  ."Krt  in  1945-46; 
lecturer  at  the  same  institution  in  1946;  director  of  the  Jepson  Art  Institute,  1951-1952; 
and  taught  at  both  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  summer  school  and  the 
Yale  University  summer  school  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  in  1956.  He  was  at  the  Yale 
University  Art  School  during  1958-1959. 

Lebrun  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in  1935-1936,  which  was  renewed 
for  1937-1938.  Prizes  were  won  at  the  .\rt  Institute  of  Chicago,  1947;  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum,  1948;  University  of  Illinois  (purchase  prize),  1959:  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  ."^rt,  1950:  American  .'Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  1952:  and  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  i'\rts  in  1953.  His  work  has  been  exhibited 
widely  in  the  United  States  and  formed  a  part  of  the  biennial  show  in  Venice  in  1950 
and  the  exhibitions  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in  1953  and  1955.  He  was  also  represented  in 
Toronto  in  1949.  More  recently  he  received  a  Gold  Medal  for  painting  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

His  work  forms  part  of  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York; 
Museum  of  Fine  .'\rts  in  Boston:  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Harvard  L'niversity,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Columbus  (Ohio)  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts:  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
in  Providence;  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Gallery  and  School  of  .Art:  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial  Museum  in  San 
Francisco:  Los  .\ngeles  County  Museum:  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum  of  Art; 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute  at  Utica,  New  York;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois :  Universities  of  Hawaii  and  Nebraska,  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
He  lives  in  Los  .Angeles. 
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Nathan  Oliveiia,  Bather  II,  60  x  59,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  Lent  by  Mr.  J.  Hyde  Crawford, 
New  York  City.    (Alan  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1957) 

Nathan  Oliveira  was  born  in  Oakland,  California,  in  1928.  He  studied  at  Mills 
College,  Oakland,  and  the  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  where  he 
graduated  in  1952  with  an  M.F.A.  degree. 

In  1959  Oliveira  was  awarded  the  Norman  Wait  Harris  Prize  for  Painting  from 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  A  Guggenheim  fellowship  in  1958  allowed  travel  in 
Europe. 

Oliveira  has  exhibited  widely,  having  been  in  such  shows  as  "The  New  Image  of 
Man,"  Museuin  of  Modern  ,\rt:  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  63rd  American  .'Annual; 
Carnegie  Institute  "International"  as  well  as  shows  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Mexico  City, 
and  Tokyo,  Japan. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Contemporary  ,'^rt, 
Dallas,  Texas;  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  San  Francisco  Museum  of  .Art,  as  well  as  many  private 
collections. 

Oliveira  has  taught  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  .Arts,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
California  College  of  .\rts  and  Crafts,  Oakland.    He  lives  in  Piedmont,  California. 
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Harold  Tovish,  The  Helmet,  9"h,  silver  on  pewter,  1957.    Lent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hirshhorn 
New  York  City.   (Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston)    (1959) 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  surly  about  it,  but  I  don't  feel  the  interest  is  exactly  'new.'  A 
great  many  artists  have  been  dealing  with  subject  matter  untiringly. 

"All  such  questions  reveal  a  terrible  boredom  behind  them.  It  is  the  artist  who 
counts.  A  change  of  direction  does  not  increase  his  stature,  does  not  alter  the  measure 
of  his  talent.  .Artists  move  in  a  new  direction  in  their  search  for  a  true  limitation.  A 
limitation  which  becomes  style. 

"The  questions  asked  are  an  attempt  to  keep  .Art  History  up-to-the-minute.  A 
futile,  pointless  desire  since  we  are  all  plunged  in  squalor.  Future  generations  will  pick 
its  great  artists  from  our  time  just  as  we  did  from  our  past.  We  'needed'  El  Greco  so 
snatched  him  from  obscurity.  Who  among  us  will  be  needed  in  the  future?  Who  knows? 
Therefore,  let  us  work  in  peace  and  risk  historical  error. 

"I  thought  the  placing  of  a  dying  man's  face  on  a  warrior's  helmet  a  nice  piece  of 
irony.  I  wanted  it  to  have  the  same  compelling  power  of  those  queer  anonymous  and 
very  disturbing  steel  headpieces  of  the  middle  ages.  I  am  interested  in  'obvious'  ideas 
such  as  this.  It  provides  a  focal  point  which  helps  me  insist  on  the  explicit  formal 
character  I  desire  in  my  work." 

Harold  Tovish  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1921.  He  studied  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity from  1940  to  1943;  at  the  Zadkinc  school  in  Paris,  1949-50;  and  at  the  .Academic 
de  la  Grande  Chaumicre,  Paris,  1950-1951.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  sculpture  in 
the  Department  of  .Art  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  now  teaches  at  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  .^rts,  Boston.  He  has  exhibited  in  museums  and  other  institutions 
all  over  the  United  States,  including  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .-Xrt:  Whitney  Museum 
of  .American  Art;  Toledo  Museum;  San  Francisco  Museum;  Walker  .Art  Center;  Carnegie 
Institute;  Museum  of  Modern  .Art;  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum:  'Venice  Biennale, 
1956:  and  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  .\mong  the  awards  he  has  received  has  been  the 
first  prize,  37th  annual  Minnesota  Artists  Show,  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  1951; 
purchase  prize  and  Best  in  Show,  Walker  Art  Center  5th  Six  State  Sculpture  Show,  1951; 
first  prize  sculpture,  Boston  .Arts  Festival,  1957;  Margaret  Brown  Award,  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts,  Boston,  1957,  and  American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  grant, 
1960. 

His  work  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Walker  .Art  Center,  Minneapolis; 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Minneapolis  Institute  of  .Art;  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  Boston; 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  Art,  New 
York,  and  the  .\ddison  Gallery  of  .American  .Art,  .'Vndover,  Massachusetts.  He  lives  in 
Brookline,   Massachusetts. 
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Theodore    Roszak,   Explorer,   56"h,    steel,    1960.     (Pierre 
Matisse  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1953,  1955) 

Theodore  Roszak  was  born  in  Posen,  Poland  in 
1907.  He  studied  in  America  at  the  school  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  National  Academy  of  Design,  and 
at  Columbia  University,  and  has  also  studied  abroad. 
He  has  exhibited  annually  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  in  New  York  since'  1948,  in  many  other 
shows  in  the  United  States,  and  abroad;  most  recently 
in  an  exhibition  that  went  to  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  and  in 
the  I960  \'enice  Biennale.  Among  prizes  and  awards  are 
a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Poznan,  Poland,  in  1933; 
prizes  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  1934;  the  Logan  medal  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  1948  and  1951;  a  pur- 
chase award  in  an  international  exhibition  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil  in  1951,  and  a  Widener  Gold  Medal,  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1956.  Roszak's 
work  forms  part  of  the  permanent  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  in  New  York  City;  Norton  Gallery  and 
School  of  Art  (Palm  Beach  Art  League)  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida;  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts;  University  of  Arizona; 
Museum  de  Arte  Modcrna  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil ;  Walker 
Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  University  of  Illinois,  and  many 
other  public  and  private  collections. 

C)ne  of  Roszak's  most  important  recent  pieces  is  a 
thirt\-fi\'e  foot  eagle  which  surmounts  the  new  American 
Embassy  Building,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  de- 
signed by  Eero  Saarinen.  He  has  taught  at  the  An- 
Institute  of  Chicago;  The  Design  Laboratory  in  New ; 
York,  and  was  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,, 
New  York  from  1941  to  1956.  He  does  not  teach,  and 
lives  in  New  York  City. 
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\rthur  Osver,  The  Tall  Red,  81x41,  oil  on  canvas, 
1959.  (Fairweather-Hardin  Gallcrv,  Chicatjo)  (1948, 
1949,  1950,  1951,  1952,  1955,  1957,'  1959) 

"Is  this  'new  interest"  [in  figurative  subject  matter] 
:oming  from  the  artist  or  from  museums,  critics,  and 
■ollectors?  Hasn't  figuration  been  at  the  party  all  along 
md  is  only  now  being  asked  to  dance?  I  can't  sec  any 
ippreciable  shift,  but  it  may  be  that  I'm  not  seeing  the 
vork  of  enough  artists.  There  has  been  a  huUaballoo 
iver  this  seeming  return  to  the  object;  has  anyone  really 
lone  any  nose-counting?  For  example,  how  many  non- 
)bjective  artists  have  changed  over  in  recent  years;  are 
tudents  (who  can  be  a  very  sensitive  barometer)  con- 
ronting  Nature  more  directly?  The  digging  away  at 
hese  facts  shouldn't  prove  too  onerous  a  chore  for  some- 
me,  say,  working  toward  an  M..\.,  and  it  could  tell  us 
great  deal.  While  awaiting  the  result  of  something 
angible  along  these  lines  I'm  inclined  to  feel  that  this 
pparent  turn-about  is  an  instance  of  jaded  players  in- 
lulging  in  the  game  of  'Let's  Swing  the  Pendulum.' 
"hat  cast  may  be  misleading,  the  'jaded  players'  are  not 
he  artists. 

"  'The  Tall  Red'  is  a  visit  to  a  place  I've  been  to 
cfore  and  one  that  continues  to  fascinate  me  —  the 
oof  top." 

.\rthur  Osver  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1912.  He 
tudied  under  Boris  Anisfcld  at  the  .'^rt  Institute  of  Chi- 
ago,  where  he  won  a  traveling  fellowship  which  made 
ossible  two  years  of  study  in  France  and  Italy,  1936  to 
938.  Prizes  and  awards  include  the  John  Barton  Payne 
ledal  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  .^rts  in  Richmond 
1  1944  and  a  prize  at  the  Pepsi-Cola  show  in  the  same 
ear:  the  Temple  gold  medal  and  purchase  at  the  Penn- 
>lvania  .Academy  of  the  Fine  .\rts  in  1947:  a  purchase 
rize  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1949,  and  a  Guggen- 
cim  fellowship  in  1950,  renewed  in  1951.  The  Prix  de 
.ome  led  to  travel  and  painting  in  Italy  and  Fiance  in 
952-1953.  There  have  been  several  one-man  exhibitions 
5  well  as  representation  in  widespread  group  shows  of 
ational  and  international  importance. 

During  the  academic  year  1954-55  he  was  artist- 
i-residence  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville; 
1  1956-57,  visiting  critic  at  Yale  University  in  New 
lavcn,  Connecticut,  and  during  1957-1958,  painter-in- 
■sidcnce  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  Most 
■ccntly  he  has  been  teaching  at  Washington  University, 
t.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  and  his  wife,  the  painter 
rnestine  Bctsberg,  now  live. 

Paintings  by  Osver  form  part  of  the  permanent 
illcctions  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Whitney 
luseum  of  .American  .Art,  and  Museum  of  Modern  .Art 
1  New  York:  Toledo  (Ohio)  Museum  of  .Art:  Pennsyl- 
mia  .Academy  of  the  Fine  .Arts;  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts 
I  Houston,  Texas:  Walker  .Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
jiinnesota;  Colorado  Springs  Fine  .Arts  Center:  Mont- 
air  (New  Jersey)  Art  Museum;  Isaac  Dclgado  Museum, 
ew  Orleans,  Louisiana:  Philadelphia  Museum  of  .Art; 
eabody  Museum  of  Salem,  Massachusetts;  Phillips  Col- 
jlction,  Washington,  D.C.:  Davenport  (Iowa)  Municipal 
rt  Gallery;  Pepsi-Cola  Company;  Universities  of  lUi- 
jis,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Nebraska,  and  Cincinnati 
3hio) ;  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis;  .Sarah 
awrenee  College  in  Bronxvillc,  New  York;  Syracuse 
New  York)  University;  International  Business  Ma- 
lines  Corporation,  and  the  Museu  de  .Arte  Moderna  in 
io  de  Janeiro. 
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David  Park,  Standing  Couple,  75x57,  oil  on  canvas,  1958.  (Staempfli  Gallery,  New 
York  City)    (1952,  1957,  1959) 

"David  Park  died  on  September  20,  1960,  in  Berkeley,  California.  He  is  generally 
credited  with  having  been  the  first  of  the  California  painters  to  return  to  representa- 
tional painting,  and  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  younger  generation  of  Cali- 
fornia artists  through  his  teaching  and  his  work.  The  painting  'Kids  on  Bikes'  in  this 
exhibition  appeared  in  1951  as  the  only  figurative  painting  in  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  Annual,  and  has  ever  since  been  considered  the  turning  point  in  California 
painting."     (From  a  Staempfli  Gallery  Catalogue,   1960) 

David  Park  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1911.  Painting  had  been  his 
chief  interest  ever  since  childhood.  He  attended  art  school  for  only  one  winter  but 
taught  for  well  over  twenty-five  years.  From  1936  to  1941  he  was  head  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Winsor  School  in  Boston;  from  1944  to  1952,  instructor  in  painting 
at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  San  Francisco.  From  1952  to  1955  he  devoted 
nearly  full  time  to  painting  and  in  1955  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California.  The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  honored  his  work  with  a  prize  in  1935 
and  again  in  1951,  1953,  1954,  1956,  and  1958.  He  also  received  first  award  at  the 
Oakland  (California)  Art  Museum's  annual  show  in  1957.  He  was  among  those  artists 
of  the  United  States  who  were  invited  to  exhibit  in  the  1955  biennial  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  His  work  has  also  appeared  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  .^rt;  Boston 
Arts  Festival;  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco,  and  the  exhibition, 
"The  Figure  in  Contemporary  American  Painting"  circulated  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts. 
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VASS 


Gene  Vass,  Hell  Gate  Tie,  87x74,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery, 
New  York  City) 

"The  figure  and  the  subject  never  went  out,  as  far  as  I  know.  Painting  has  always 
been  the  same  —  only  the  painters  change.  There  are  'new'  painters  all  the  time.  I 
don't  really  see  the  reason  or  the  need  or  the  purpose  for  your  questions.  The  paintings 
are  painted  before  the  questions  are  asked." 

Gene  Vass  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York  in  July,  1922.  He  received  his  B.F.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  also  studied  at  Yale  University.  V'ass  has 
exhibited  in  a  number  of  important  national  shows.  Among  the  most  recent  are  the 
Carnegie  Institute  "International,"  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  biennial,  both  in 
1958.  In  addition  he  has  had  one-man  shows  at  Rome  and  New  York  galleries.  He  has 
taught  at  the  Albright  ."^rt  School  of  the  University  of  Buflalo,  and  his  work  is  found 
in  the  collection  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  as  well  as  a  number  of  private 
collections.    He  now  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Abe  Satoru,  Oneness,  45"h,  copper,  brass  and  steel, 
1959.    (Sculpture  Center,  New  York  City) 

"I  see  a  general  return  to  figurative  subject  matter 
in  American  painting.  In  sculpture,  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  explored. 

"It  was  the  need  for  order  and  purity  of  form  that 
made  'Oneness'  a  reality." 

Abe  (pronounced  Abbe)  Satoru  was  born  in  June, 
1926,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  He  studied  with  Jon  Cobino, 
Louis  Bouche  and  George  Grosz  (painting)  at  the  Art 
Students  League,  New  York,  1948-1950. 

Satoru  was  recognized  by  the  magazine  "Art  in 
America"  as  being  one  of  the  important  younger  Ameri- 
can artists.  He  has  had  a  one-man  show  at  his  dealer's 
gallery,  and  has  also  been  represented  in  "New  Talent," 
circulated  by  the  .\merican  Federation  of  Arts,  1959- 
1960;  "Recent  Sculpture,  U.S..'\.,"  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  1959,  and  in  exhibitions  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Satoru's  work  is  represented  in  private  collections 
all  over  the  United  States.  He  has  never  taught,  and 
lives  in  New  York  City. 


SATORU 
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ROSENBORG 


Ralph  Rosenborg,  Landscape  Forms,  24x32,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  Lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  .-\.  Bruno,  New  York  City.  (Staempfli  Gallery,  New 
York  City)    (1955,  1959) 

Ralph  Rosenborg  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1913.  He  studied  art 
privately  with  Henriettc  Reiss  for  six  years.  Since  1935  he  has  participated 
in  more  than  three  hundred  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  in  the  United 
States,  London,  and  Paris,  including  forty-two  one-man  exhibitions,  among 
them  shows  at  Columbia  University,  the  Phillips  Collection  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Universities  of  North  Carolina  and  Wyoming,  and  a  museum  in  Key 
West,  Florida.  Some  of  the  museums  which  have  shown  his  work  are  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1949  and  1950;  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  .^rts;  Brooklyn  Museum; 
Whitney   Museum  of  .'American  .^rt;   Detroit   Institute  of  Arts,  and   others. 

He  has  taught  privately  and  in  classes  and  courses  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  .^rt  Project,  as  well  as  at  the  summer  school  affiliated  with  the 
.'\rt  Institute  of  Chicago  at  Saugatuck,  Michigan,  in  1949-1950.  His  work 
is  in  the  collections  of  many  private  persons  and  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York:  Phillips  Collection, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Museum  Association;  Montclair 
(New  Jersey)  Art  Museum;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
Smith  College  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts;  City  .^rt  Museum  of  St. 
Louis,  and  others.    He  lives  in  New  York  City  and  Woodstock,  New  York. 
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Neil  Barrett,  Chicago  Image,  38x56,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Charles  Feingarten  Gallery, 
Chicago)    (1959) 

"Surely  any  method  of  painting  is  valid,  so  long  as  it  serves  as  a  genuine  expression 
of  the  artist's  creative  intent.  Nevertheless,  I  find  that  for  myself  the  limited  gesture, 
however  charged,  the  single,  even  though  inspired,  facet  of  the  whole  range  of  aesthetic 
criteria  is  not  enough.  My  concern  is  with  total  form.  Certain  enclosed  shapes  and 
their  implicit  vitality,  their  inter-relationship,  the  ambiguities  of  their  size  in  space  —  all 
these  are  possible  ways  available  to  us  to  enrich  form  and  make  it  powerful." 

Neil  Barrett  (Mrs.  Roger  Barrett)  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1915.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (Parsons)  and 
worked  for  a  time  as  a  designer  in  Chicago.  In  1952  she  commenced  painting  and  in 
1954  had  her  first  one-man  show,  followed  by  others  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
Her  work  has  been  shown  in  group  exhibitions  among  other  places  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago:  the  Museum  of  Modern  .^rt  in  New  York;  the  Denver  Museum  of  Art;  the 
Butler  Art  Institute;  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 
She  is  represented  in  various  public  and  private  collections.  She  lives  in  Kenilworth, 
Illinois. 


BARRETT 
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TOWNLEY 


Hugh  Tovvnley,  Casablanca,  25"h,  various  woods,  1959.  (Swetzoff  Gallery, 
Boston) 

"Since  1949  I  have  been  making  sculpture  of  wood  cut  from  one  or 
more  pieces  and  shaped  by  hand  or  by  machine,  occasionally  painted, 
sometimes  movable  and  recomposable.  The  forms  have  changed,  but  form 
has  always  been  the  subject  matter.  Inspiration  for  my  work  comes  from 
myths,  old  and  new,  and  the  machine. 

"I  feel  that  the  frequently  changing  preoccupation  with  kinds  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  art  comes  from  people  not  directly  involved  with  its  produc- 
tion, and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  artist's  preoccupations. 

"If  we  look  only  for  what  we  think  we  should  find  in  art,  how  can  we 
see  what  is  really  there?" 

Hugh  Townley  was  born  in  West  Lafayette,  Indiana,  in  February, 
1923.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  London  (England) 
County  Council  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  privately  with  Ossip  Zadkine  in 
Paris. 

Among  his  honors,  Townley  can  count  a  Margaret  Brown  Award, 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston,  1960;  Emanual  Walter  prize,  San 
Francisco  .Annual  Salon,  1953;  Wisconsin  Painters  and  Sculptors  Exhibit, 
Milwaukee,  1952,  1956,  1957  and  several  other  awards  in  the  Wisconsin 
area. 

Townley  has  had  at  least  eight  one-man  shows,  including  ones  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Milwaukee  Art  Institute;  Lyman  .Allen  Museum, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  otliers  at  private  galleries  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  London.  In  addition,  he  has  exhibited  at  many  of  the  major 
national  exhibitions  in  this  country. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art;  Milwaukee  Art  Institute;  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  Art  New 
York;  .Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  Munson- 
Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York,  and  the  private  collections  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lippman,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall  and  others.  He  taught  in  the  Midwest  for  six  years, 
and  now  teaches  at  Boston  University.    He  lives  in  Boston. 
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John  Wilde,  Green  Peppers,  10y4xl3!.j,  oil  on  panel,  1960.  (Robert  Isaac- 
son Gallery,  New  York  City)     (1948,  1952,  1953,  1955,  1957,  1959) 

"As  a  painter  I  have  always  been  essentially  concerned  with  subject 
and  trust  I  shall  continue  to  be." 

John  Wilde  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1919.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  now  professor  in  art  education 
and  chairman  of  the  Art  Department  since  September,  1960.  He  teaches 
beginning  and  advanced  drawing  in  addition  to  a  graduate  seminar  in  art. 
He  has  had  twenty-eight  one-man  shows  since  1940,  including  his  sixth  one 
in  New  York  in  December,  1960.  ,A,nother  one,  his  first  on  the  West  Coast, 
was  held  in  May,  1959. 

Wilde's  work  has  won  major  awards  in  many  local  and  regional  ex- 
hibitions, including  the  biennial  shows  at  the  Walker  .Art  Center  in  Min- 
neapolis, and  the  Old  Northwest  Territory  shows,  and  has  often  been  part 
of  national  exhibitions.  He  has  also  exhibited  at  various  times  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  .''irt  in  Paris:  the  arts  festival  at  .\ix-en-Provcnce,  France: 
the  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  in  Spoleto,  Italy,  and  the  State  Museum  at 
Grenoble,  France.  His  paintings  form  a  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
.4rt  in  New  York;  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Detroit 
Institute  of  .^rts;  .^rt  Institute  of  Chicago  (drawings);  University  of  Wis- 
consin: Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum  of  .Art:  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  .Art  Center,  De  Beers  Museum,  Johannesburg,  Union 
of  South  Africa;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  the  Worcester  (Massa- 
chusetts) Museum  of  Art,  and  are  also  found  in  many  private  collections. 
He  lives  in  Evansville,  Wisconsin. 
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REICH 


Don  Reich,  Texas  Landscape  No.  3,  48x72,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (California  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco)    (1959) 

"When  asked  to  comment  on  my  feeling  about  the  return  to  subject  matter  in  much 
contemporary  painting,  I  find  myself  contented  with  the  belief  that  this  trend  is  finding 
its  own  way.  If  it  develops  into  a  'school'  of  painting,  this  will  have  come  about 
spontaneously  and  freely.  Some  artists  will  attempt  to  imitate  more  successful  colleagues, 
and  teachers  identified  with  a  'school'  may  influence  students.  But  only  those  wanting 
to  be  influenced  will  become  camp  followers.  Too  much  influence  by  a  vogue  or  'school 
of  painting'  may  easily  snuff  out  an  artist's  own  creative  spark  and  lead  him  into  at- 
tempting to  paint  in  a  language  he  does  not  understand.  And  with  this  he  loses  his 
means  of  communication. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  artists  who  want  to  express  themselves  as  clearly  and  as  fully 
as  possible,  should  give  full  range  to  their  imagination  and  take  advantage  of  what  can 
be  learned  from  experimentation.  Time  and  thought  spent  experimenting  are  seldom 
wasted,  for  in  this  way  new  capacities  for  understanding  are  found  and  new  means  of 
expression  are  discovered.  And  these  in  turn  lead  the  artist  toward  better  means  of 
communicating  his  ideas  in  fully  realized  and  honest  paintings.  In  the  process  an  artist 
may  or  may  not  become  involved  with  a  'school'  or  a  movement,  and  this  factor  alone 
makes  little  difference  if  the  creator  of  a  work  of  art  has  managed  to  maintain  his  own 
identity  and  integrity." 

Don  Reich  was  born  in  Martinez,  California,  in  1931.  He  attended  the  Sacramento 
(California)  Junior  College  and  has  won  many  awards  in  the  Sacramento  area,  in- 
cluding first  prize  at  the  Sacramento  County  Fair  in  1956.  One-man  shows  include  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  Eugene,  another  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1958,  and  the  E.  B.  Crocker  .\rt  Gallery,  Sacramento,  California,  1960.  In  Septem- 
ber 1958  he  commenced  an  in-residence  fellowship  at  the  Huntington  Hartford  Founda- 
tion, Pacific  Palisades,  California.  A  second  such  fellowship  will  commence  in  March, 
1961. 

His  work  has  been  seen  in  a  number  of  important  group  exhibitions,  including  "To 
Be  Continued,"  Dallas  Museum  for  Contemporary  Arts,  1960;  "New  Accessions,  U.S.A.," 
Colorado  Springs  (Colorado)  Fine  Arts  Center,  "78th  Annual"  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art,   1959  and  several  others. 

Reich's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  California  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco:  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  E.  B.  Crocker  Art 
Gallery,  Sacramento,  California.    He  has  never  taught,  and  lives  in  Sacramento. 


Trivigno,  Iberia,  54  x  72,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Jacques  Seliermann  and 
)    (1950) 

"The  question  of  abstract  or  representational  never  seems  to  be  the 
nt.  The  notion  that  a  'non-representational'  painting  is  an  arrangement 
ines,  color  and  form  is  a  travesty.  It  is  like  saying  the  chalk  marks  of  the 
reographer  on  the  stage  floor  is  the  dance.  The  formal  elements  are  but 
remnants  of  an  act.  It  is  always  the  question  of  subject  and  intention. 
;  problem  of  prophesying  the  return  to  a  figurative  style  is  idle  since  it's 
)Ossible  to  conceive  of  a  non-figurative  art. 

"The  visible  world  is  not  distorted  or  obscured,  but  abandoned  for  evi- 
ce  from  other  sources.    Images  arise  from  many  wells.    They  contradict. 

they  nurture  in  this  contradiction.  An  image  becomes  persistent,  ob- 
ive.  In  its  isolation  it  has  the  power  to  magnetize  forms  not  before  re- 
d  and  seems  as  if  it  were  meaning  itself.  It  glimpses  at  yet  unrealized 
iibilities.  An  artist's  whole  discipline  is  to  hold  and  shape  these  phantoms. 

whole  life  is  a  preparation  for  recognizing  them.  The  content  of  a 
Tting  may  be  irrational,  and  transcendental,  but  its  case  paradoxically 
s  in  the  inner  logic  by  which  it  presents  its  illogic." 

Pat  Trivigno  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1922,  and  studied  at  the 
er  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia;  Columbia 
varsity  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

In  1957  he  received  a  Carnegie  Foundation  grant  for  study  and  work 
Italy.  He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  International  Institute  of  .Arts  and 
ters. 

Trivigno  has  exhibited  in  one-man  shows  at  dealers  in  New  York,  and 
roup  exhibitions  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art;  Art  Institute 
Chicago;  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
i;  National  Institute  of  .Arts  and  Letters;  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
ionor;  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  others. 

He  teaches  at  Newcomb  Art  School,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
lisiana  and  lives  in  New  Orleans. 
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Phillip  Evcrgood,  Escape.  40x38,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(A.C.A.  Gallery,  New  York  City)  (1948,  1949,  1950, 
1951,  1953,  1955,  1957) 

"This  "new'  interest  in  subject  matter  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  long,  long  time.  In  fact  it  has  always  been 
gomg  on  and  it  always  will  go  on  so  long  as  man  exists 
as  man  and  not  some  other  anthropoid  type  of  being. 

"In  this  country  an  interest  in  subject  matter  started 
before  Columbus  came  (see  the  great  Indian  cultures) 
and  has  continued  unabated  through  the  days  of  the 
prolific  Peale  family  right  on  through  to  today. 

"The  recently  exaggerated  emphasis  on  non-rep- 
resentational art  (which  in  itself  is  an  interesting,  stimu- 
lating phase  in  many  respects  —  all  innovations  and 
revolutions  inject  energy  and  vitality  into  an  organism) 
is  transient.  The  powers  that  be  approve  sornething  new 
and  before  long  a  vogue  or  fashion  is  established  to  the 
temporary   detriment  of   tradition. 

"Wc  who  deal  with  subject  matter  are  expressing 
our  personalities,  our  tastes  and  our  talents  in  that  direc- 
tion. Realism  or  representationalism  will  never  be  out- 
moded, nor  does  it  ever  deserve  the  epithet  'archaic'  with 
which  it  is  labeled  sometimes  by  the  stupid  and  the 
ignorant. 


EVERGOOD 


"Representation  will  never  be  replaced  by  something 
new  because  new  minds  add  phases  to  it,  just  as  the  violin 
will  always  remain  as  an  instrument  because  it  supplies 
a  need  —  a  special  beauty  —  a  quality  in  music  which  [ 
nothing  else  can  replace.  I  think  that  people  will  always  i  y 
be  eager  to  see  art  that  deals  with  the  forms  of  nature,  " 
with  man,  with  animals,  with  trees,  art  which  tries  to 
express  the  varying  moods  of  nature,  the  human  values 
and  emotions. 

"Let  the  theorists  theorize  and  the  avant-garde-ists 
'lead.'  Let  the  monuments  grow  to  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  awe-inspiring  dimensions  which  money  and 
power  can  produce,  fancifully  fulfilling  the  aggrandize- 
ments of  this  or  that  sect  in  art. 

"Any    art    which    has    imagination,    has    the    'magic 
touch'  and  expresses  universal  truths  which  man  can  feel   j 
and  understand  is  valid  —  is  Art.    People  plus  time  only  j 
will  decide  what  is  great.    As  far  as  being  'lasting'  in  our   I 
present  stage  of  the  atomic  age  only  the  diplomats  and 
the  military  leaders  will  decide  what  is  to  last." 

Philip    Evergood    was    born    in    New    York    City    in 
October,    1901.    He  studied   under  Tonks   at   the   Slade  I 
School   in  London,  at  the  An  Students  League  of  New  j 
York     (where    he    had    Luks    as    an    instructor),    at    the  1 
Julian  Academy  in  Paris   (under  Laurens),  and  did  con- 
siderable traveling  and  studying  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Prizes  were  given  him  by  the  .\rt  Institute  of  Chi-  ', 
cago  in   1935,  ancl  again  in   1946:  the  Artists  for  Victory 
show  in  New  York  City,  1942;  the  Pepsi-Cola  exhibition, 
1944,  and   the  Carnegie  Institute   in   1945.    He   received 
the   Schilling   purchase   award   in    1946;   and   in    1949   a 
medal   was   awarded   him   at   the    Pennsylvania   Academy 
of  the  Fine  .Arts,  second  prize  in  the  Carnegie  Institute 
show,   a  prize   in   the   Hallmark   Exhibition,   and   the   La 
Tausca   competition.     The   year    1951    brought   him   first 
prize  in  the  first  Long  Island  .\rt  Festival  and  the  second 
purchase  prize  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  An  in  Wash-    ' 
ington,  D.C.    His  work  won  first  prize  in  an  exhibition'^ 
at  the  Terry  Art  Institute  in  Miami,  Florida,  in  1952. 

Evergood  created  murals  for  the  public  library  at 
Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  New  York;  the  post  office: 
at  Jackson,  Georgia,"and  the  Western  Michigan  College, 
of  Education  at  Kalamazoo.  He  has  also  done  illustra-', 
tions  for  "Fortune"  and  "Time"  magazine,  and  in  1950; 
illustrated  an  edition  of  short  stories  by  Gogol.  His; 
paintings  have  been  exhibited  widely  in  America  and  on' 
at  least  two  occasions  in  England.  Most  recently.  Ever- 
good  has  been  honored  by  a  large  Retrospective  Exhibi- 
tion organized  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
.\rt  in  "i960  and  is  now  touring  several  of  the  major 
U.S.  museums.  . 

Works  by  Evergood  form  part  of  the  collections  ol 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  .■\merican  .\rt  and  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  in  New  York;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston: 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art;  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Art  Institute  ot 
Chicago;  Denver  Art  Museum;  Los  .Angeles  County 
Museum;  Kalamazoo  (Michigan)  Institute  of  Arts;  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  (or  .Arizona  State  College  at  Tem- 
ple) ;'Pepsi-Cola  Company;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  an 
art  gallery  in  \'ictoria,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Na- 
tional  Gallery   at   Melbourne,   .Australia. 

Evergood  has  taught  widely  and  lectured  through- 
out the  country  at  many  Universities  and  museums.  He 
lives  in  Oxford,  Connecticut. 
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BASKIN 


Leonard  Baskin,  Isaac,  23"h,  Bronze  Bas  Relief,  1958. 
(Grace  Borgenicht  Gallery,  New  York)    (1955) 

"For  something  to  become  out-moded  implies  that 
it  was  once  modish  and  that,  sir,  is  an  indictment.  The 
human  being  is  paramount.  The  blazing  center  is  man. 
To  have  toppled  nature's  crown  into  the  organized  dust 
was  the  fabled  stupidity  of  the  last  decade.  Heaven  help 
us  when  these  hands  lay  hold  on  to  the  figure.  Father 
forgive  them." 

Leonard  Baskin  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
in  August,  1922.  He  was  educated  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1939-41,  Yale  University  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
1941-45  and  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  New 
York,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  in  1949.  In  addition  he 
has  studied  at  the  .Academie  de  La  Grande  Chaumiere, 
Paris,  France,  1950,  and  the  .Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Florence,  Italy,   1951. 

Baskin  is  equally  proficient  in  both  sculpture  and 
printmaking,  and  has  won  a  number  of  awards  in  both 
media,  including  an  honorable  mention,  Prix  de  Rome 
(sculpture)  1940;  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation 
Fellowship  (sculpture)  1947;  and  a  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion   Fellowship    (printinaking),    1953.     In    addition,    he 


has  won  many  prizes,  among  them  a  Library  of  Congress 
Print  Purchase  Prize,  1952;  Purchase  Prize  Seventh  Print 
.•\nnual,  Brooklyn  Museum,  1953;  .\twood  Prize,  Phil- 
adelphia Print  Club,  1954:  L'niversity  of  Illinois,  Pur- 
chase Prize,   1954. 

He  has  exhibited  in  almost  every  important  print 
exhibition,  and  most  of  the  major  museums  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  extensive  exhibitions  abroad. 

His  work  is  represented  in  over  thirty  important 
galleries  and  museums,  among  them  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  both 
in  New  York;  the  Alverthorpe  Gallery  (the  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald  Collection)  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania.  The 
.\rt  Institute  of  Chicago;  The  Brooklyn  Museum;  The 
City  .-^rt  Museum,  St.  Louis;  Fogg  .\rt  Museum,  Harvard 
Uni%-ersity;  Kunst  Pa  Arbeidplassen,  Oslo,  Norway;  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  .\rts,  Boston;  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Wor-il 
cester   (Massachusetts)    Art  Museum,  and  others.  | 

He   has   taught  at   the   Worcester   .^rt   Museum   and 
since   1953  has  been  teaching  printmaking  and  sculpture! 
at    Smith    College,    Northampton,    Massachusetts    where' 
he  is  now  Associate  Professor.    He  lives  in  Northampton,] 
Massachusetts.  I 
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Joyce  Treiman,  Arguing  Angels,  60x60,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Fairwcather-Hardin 
Gallery,  Chicago)    (1950,  1951,  1952,  1957) 

"I  dislike  the  idea  of  a  mass  movement  in  art  in  any  direction  —  and  I  feel  that 
the  only  way  in  which  I  could  discuss  the  questions  above  would  be  from  my  own 
personal  attitude. 

"I  personally  have  been  finding  the  strength  of  the  image  more  and  more  vital  and 
increasingly  important  to  my  own  work.  I  want  to  escape  the  anonymity  that  has  en- 
veloped most  painting  today  and  to  particularize  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  human 
image  again  alive.  I  want  to  individualize  the  object  and  create  a  singular  momentary 
event.  Not  as  a  literal  representation,  but  with  an  attitude  toward  objects  and  figures 
that  makes  them  important.  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  'have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too' 
attitude  of  so  much  of  the  painting  today,  as  though  the  painters  were  waiting  to  see 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  So  much  of  the  painting  has  the  look  of  fashionable 
abstraction  with  a  figurative  element  'shipped  in,"  just  in  case.  I  think  one  must  be 
committed  in  their  attitude  and  go  all  one  way  or  the  other. 

"Personally,  I  want  to  make  a  series  of  unmistakable  individualized  figures  beyond 
repetition,  with  the  mysteriousncss  of  the  particular  revealed." 

Joyce  Treiman  was  born  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  in  1922.  She  studied  at  Stephens 
College,  1939-1941,  and  was  awarded  her  B.F..'^.  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in 
1943,  after  which  she  continued  study  at  Iowa  on  a  graduate  fellowship.  In  the  past 
decade  her  work  has  been  widely  exhibited,  especially  in  the  East  and  Midwest;  since 
1950  she  has  been  represented  in  over  fifty  exhibitions.  One-man  shows  began  in  1942, 
while  she  was  still  a  student.  There  have  been  nearly  a  dozen  since.  In  addition  to 
student  awards,  she  won  a  Tiffany  Foundation  grant  in  1947;  Old  Northwest  Territory 
purchase  prize  the  next  year;  Denver  Museum  of  Art  purchase  prize,  also  in  1948; 
Armstrong  Prize,  1949,  Bartels  prize,  1950,  Logan  prize  and  purchase,  1951,  and  Palmer 
prize,  1953,  all  at  the  .-Xrt  Institute  of  Chicago;  a  prize  in  the  "Magnificent  Mile" 
Exhibition,  Chicago,  in  1953;  another  at  the  Festival  of  .^rt  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois 
in  the  same  year;  Tupperwarc  Fellowship  in  1955;  Cahn  Prize,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
1959,  and  a  Ford  Foundation  Purchase  Prize,  1960.  Her  work  is  represented  in  the 
Denver  Museum  of  Art;  State  University  of  Iowa;  Oberlin  College;  Illinois  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Art;  Tupperware  Art  Museum  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.    She  lives  in  Pacific  Palisades,  California. 
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John  Thomas,  Women  on  Victorian  Couch,  51'/.'x58,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Esther 
Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles) 

"A  desire  to  eliminate  the  garbage  that  has  been  heaped  onto  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  led  to  a  return  to  the  bare  structure;  during  this  period  of  stripping, 
cleaning  up,  polishing,  etc.,  something  was  lost.  The  idea  that  because  structure  was 
constant  in  all  art  it  must  be  the  essence  has  proved  to  be  sadly  erroneous.  Some  artists 
now  are  finding  these  ideas  of  pure  structure  not  so  much  'outmoded'  as  terribly 
restricting  to  expressive  means. 

"Great  artists  such  as  Matisse  obviously  never  felt  that  structure  was  anything  but 
a  means  to  expressing  form. 

"In  my  own  work  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  returning  to  the  figure  as  adding  a 
new  richness  of  possibilities.  Unfortunately  this  'trend'  back  to  the  figure  will  produce 
dilettantes  in  proportion  to  the  superficial  awards  offered,  such  as  personal  advantage 
and  money. 

"The  'Women  on  Victorian  Couch'  came  about  because  I  wanted  a  painting  in 
which  the  relationship  between  these  two  women  would  be  intimate  and  confined.  The 
space  as  well  as  the  couch  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  color  chunks  which  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  figures  flow  together  and  are  separated  by  an  imaginary  axis  in  space, 
around  which  spin  the  heads,  hands,  legs  and  feet.  The  color  and  its  value  together  with 
the  shape  play  and  placement  compositionally  create  and  spread  the  tension  across  the 
surface  plane." 

John  Thomas  was  born  in  Bessemer,  Alabama,  in  February,  1927.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  but  received  his  B.A.  from  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
and  his  M..A.  from  New  York  University,  both  in  New  York. 

Thomas'  work  has  been  seen  in  at  least  nine  one-man  exhibitions  at  commercial 
galleries  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Rome,  Italy.  In  addition,  he  has  exhibited  at 
the  Birmingham  (Alabama)  Museum:  Fine  Arts  Association,  Tucson,  Arizona:  Santa 
Barbara  (California)  Museum:  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  San 
Francisco  Museum,  and  others. 

His  work  is  in  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hirshhorn;  Mr.  Stanley  Barbee; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Davis  and  others.  He  has  taught  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts, 
but  at  present  is  not  teaching.    He  lives  in  San  Francisco. 
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Priscilla  Roberts,  The  Old  Shop  Window,  22  x  ll'/j,  oil  on  masonite,  1959. 
(Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  New  York  City)    (1949,  1950,  1951,  1955) 

"I  know  too  little  about  current  trends  in  art  to  feel  qualified  to  even 
guess  at  what  direction  they  may  take.  My  own  bias,  I  am  very  sure,  will 
always  be  toward  the  representational,  but  I  would  like  to  think  that  no 
really  good  form  of  art  will  ever  be  out-modcd." 

Priscilla  Roberts  was  born  in  1916  in  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  She 
studied  at  the  .\rt  Students  League  and  The  National  Academy  of  Design, 
both   in   New  York. 

In  1950  she  was  awarded  Third  Prize  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh. She  also  won  a  Portrait  Prize  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  a  Popular  .\ward  from  the  .Allied  .Artists. 

Roberts'  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  .Art,  New  York,  and  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation.    She  has  never  taught  and  lives  in  Wilton,  Connecticut. 
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David  Porter,  Sunrise  in  the  Stratosphere,  34xl01'/2, 
mixed  media  on  canvas,  1959.  Lent  by  the  artist.  (1952, 
1953) 

"In  January,  1960,  the  Rome  Daily  American  ran 
a  story  about  a  Soviet  scientist's  discovery  that  outer 
space  is  not  a  black  void,  but  a  dazzling  vision  of  multi- 
colored brightness.  It  is  very  bright  and  colored  like 
a  rainbow,  because  interplanetary  gas  shines  with  a 
multi-colored  light,  while  milliards  of  stars  shine  through 
it,  forming  almost  solid-looking  pinky-gold  or  dazzling 
white   shapes. 

"When  I  read  that  I  almost  popped  with  excite- 
ment, for  during  the  whole  of  1959  I  had  painted  pic- 
tures interpreting  my  ideas  of  outer  space.  They  were 
all  dazzlingly  bright,  with  pinks  of  all  shades,  with  small, 
medium  and  large  white  bubbles  shining  inside  and 
through  the  pictures.  I  called  these  paintings  'universal 
landscapes.'  One  version,  'Sunrise  in  the  Stratosphere' 
is  included  in  this  exhibition  and  is  one  of  nine  paintings 
I  did  when  working  on  an  invited  mural  competition 
for  the  American  Airlines. 

"Today  our  old  ideas  of  reality  are  going  to  pieces. 
Everything  is  uncertain  about  the  structure  of  the 
universe  .  .  .  the  structure  of  the  atom  .  .  .  the  struc- 
ture and  the  constancy  of  any  object  we  see  or  can 
touch.  Life  has  never  had  so  much  adventure,  and  the 
perspective  of  knowledge  has  never  been  so  unpredict- 
able. This  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our  age,  and  I  keep  it 
as  my  only  rule  ...  as  my  model  ...  as  the  first 
suggestion  to  any  young  artist  wanting  to  start  painting 
now.  This  means  that  all  certitudes  have  to  be  left 
behind  .  .  .  that  you  have  no  more  signs  of  security 
...  no  esthetic  laws  exist  or  have  any  validity  ...  I 
doubt  if  they  ever  had  any.  They  are  merely  the 
summing  of  an  age  ...  a  school.  People  are  expecting 
a  new  reply  from  the  artist  ...  a  new  definition. 
.Artists  are  continuously  searching  for  new  means  to 
express  man's  changing  values  and  aspirations.  Certainly 
our  art  of  the  forties  and  the  fifties  speaks  clearly  .  .  . 
more  clearly  as  we  see  it  again  and  again!  It  is  just 
that  we  are  learning  a  new  language ! 

"Do  I  feel  that  non-representative  elements  are  be- 
coming out-moded;  do  I  see  a  return  to  figurative  sub- 
ject matter,  or  any  other  changes  in  the  present 
directions  of  American  art?  Good  question.  Let  me 
answer  it  in  several  ways.  Some  years  ago  when  I  first 
talked   with   Alfred   Steiglitz   I   was   moved   by   this.     He 
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said,  'You  will  find  as  you  go  through  life  that  if  you 
ask  what  a  thing  means,  a  picture,  or  music,  or  what- 
ever, you  may  learn  some  things  about  the  people  you 
ask,  but  as  for  learning  about  the  thing  you  seek  to 
know,  you  will  have  to  sense  it  in  the  end  through 
your  own  experience ;  so  that  you  had  better  save  your 
energy  and  not  go  through  the  world  asking  what 
cannot  be  communicated  in  words.  If  the  artist  could 
describe  in  words  what  he  does,  then  he  would  never 
have   created   it.' 

"How  can  I  see  a  'return  to  figurative  subject 
matter'  when  no  subject  matter  has  ever  long  held  m( 
in  its  grasp?  And  since  I  am  cut  off  from  the  past  is 
there  any  reason  to  commit  myself  to  a  specific  futurei] 
.Although  I  hate  the  term,  my  paintings  are  expression- 
istic  and  abstract.  Of  course  they  are  figurative  in  th^ 
sense  that  they  all  reflect  images  in  my  mind :  but  they 
ai'e  not  figurative  in  the  pre- 1940  sense."  i 

David  Porter  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1912  and 
aside  from  a  brief  period  of  figure  drawing  at  The  Arl 
Institute  of  Chicago,  he  is  self  taught.  For  the  past  sis 
vears  he  has  conducted  art  classes  at  his  studio  in  Nevi 
York  City. 

Porter  has  had  at  least  seven  one-man  exhibition; 
at  dealers  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Provincci 
town,  Massachusetts:  Rome,  Italy,  and  The  Decrfiel^ 
.Academy,  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  In  addition  he  hai 
exhibited  in  group  shows  at  the  Whitney  Museum  o 
American  .'\rt;  The  Chrysler  .>\rt  Museum,  Province 
town,  Massachusetts;  .'Xrt  Institute  of  Chicago:  Carnegif 
Institute:  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 
D.C,  and  others.  His  work  forms  part  of  the  collectioni 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .\merican  ■'Vrt;  Chrysler  Ar 
Museum,  Provincetown,  Massachusetts:  The  Miam 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  many  private  collections. 

Porter  was  a  First  .■\ward  winner  at  the  Province 
town  Arts  Festival,  1958,  and  in  1959  was  one  of  fiv( 
artists  invited  to  design  a  fifty-foot  mural  for  Thi 
.\merican  Airlines  Terminal  at  the  New  York  Interna 
tional  .\irport  ( Idlewild ) .  .-^t  present  he  divides  hi 
time  between  New  York  City  and  Wainscott,  New  Yorli 
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Sahl  Swarz,  Adam  and  Eve.  15''j"h,  Bronze,  1960.  (Sculpture  Center,  New 
York  City) 

"Whether  the  direction  of  contemporary  American  painting  and 
sculpture  is  veering  towards  the  purely  figurative  or  formal  is  not  very 
important.  What  is  important  in  America  is  the  growing  awareness  of  art 
itself,  and  this  is  very  heartening,  especially  for  the  artist. 

"By  'growing  awareness'  I  mean  the  interest  in  pursuing  the  deeper 
meaning  of  art  (as  opposed  to  its  superficial,  immediate  or  decorative 
aspects)  ;  the  genuine  desire  to  understand  and  experience  the  aesthetic 
thrill  and  emotional  stir  which  a  true  work  of  art  can  impart:  the  seeing 
as  though  for  the  first  time  the  infinite  possibilities  of  a  spiritual  world 
in  the  midst  of  materialism.  This  is  what  is  news,  what  is  important  on 
the  American  scene  for  a  hopeful  future.  Art,  of  whatever  persuasion  — 
figurative  or  abstract  —  can  be  true  and  great  just  as  a  religion  of  what- 
ever persuasion  can  be  true  and  great  to  those  who  believe  in  it." 

Sahl  Swarz  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1912.  He  studied  sculpture 
under  Dorothea  Denslow  at  the  Clay  Club  and  at  the  .'\rt  Students  League 
of  New  York.  He  has  been  exhibiting  since  1936,  and  Iiis  commissions 
include  a  terra-cotta  relief  for  the  Linden,  New  Jersey  Post  Office,  two 
wood  figures  for  Federal  Court  House  at  Statcsville,  North  Carolina  and 
an  equestrian  memorial  of  General  Daniel  Davidson  BidwcU,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  In  1955,  and  again  in  1958  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion Grant,  and  in  1955  he  received  a  grant  from  the  .American  .\cademy 
of  Arts  and  Letters. 

His  work  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Brookgreen  Gardens 
Museum,  South  Carolina:  the  Norfolk  (Virginia)  Museum:  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  and  other  public  and  private  col- 
lections.   .\t  present  he  is  working  in  \'erona,  Italy. 
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Rufino  Tamayo,  Figure  in  the  Shadow,  38' 1x51,  oil  on 
canvas,  1959.  (M.  Knoedler  and  Co.,  New  York  City)  (1949, 
1951,   1952,  1957) 

Rufino  Tamayo  was  born  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  in  1899. 
His  forebears  were  Zapotec  Indians. 

He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City 
and  was  influenced  by  Cubism  for  a  time.  As  an  educator  in 
the  arts  he  taught  in  primary  schools,  became  head  of  the 
plastic  arts  section  in  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  in  1928  a  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  .Arts.  Both 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  National  Museum 
in  Mexico  City  have  frescoes  by  Tamayo.  His  work  has  been 
seen  in  this  country  since  1926  and  is  represented  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York;  Krannert 
Art  Museum,  University  of  Illinois,  and  others. 
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William  Ronald,  Midsummer,  96  x  40,  oil  on  canvas, 
1 960.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cohen,  New  York 
City.     (Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"The  subject  matter  of  painting  today  is  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  centuries  past,  man's  joys  and 
frustrations.  The  creative  artist  knows  no  modes. 
Modes  exist  only  in  the  minds  and  tastes  of  the  public. 

"Art  constantly  changes. 

"I  rarely  have  anything  definite  in  mind  when  I 
approach  a  single  canvas.  I  work  on  four  or  five  at  a 
time.  I  feel  if  I  had  definite  plans  for  each  painting 
they  would  be   academic   and   illustrati\'e. 

"Rather,  I  work  up  to  a  certain  pitch  and  spirit 
and  work  intensely  until  I  have  completed  a  number  of 
paintings,  fifteen  or  twenty. 

"  'Midsummer'  was  painted  at  the  peak  of  one  of 
these  bouts.    Painted  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

"I  was  feeling  good  and  painting  well  and  'Mid- 
summer" was  the  result. 

"A  work  of  art  should  be  'experienced'  not  'under- 
stood,'  looked   at,   not   explained." 

William  Ronald  was  born  in  Stratford,  Ontario, 
Canada  in  August,  1926.  He  considers  his  most  im- 
portant  teacher   the   Canadian   painter  Jock   Macdonald. 

While  a  student  in  Canada  he  held  two  important 
scholarships,  and  in  1952  he  received  a  Hallmark  Art 
Award  for  water  color  and  a  Guggenheim  Museum 
Award  for  Canadian   Painting  in   1954. 

He  has  had  at  least  seven  one-man  shows,  three 
at  Canadian  private  galleries,  and  four  at  his  dealer's 
New  York  gallery.  Group  exhibitions  of  which  he  has 
been  a  part  include  three  exhibitions  in  Canada;  a 
Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition,  1956;  the 
Ciarnegie  Institute  "International,"  1956;  The  Brussels 
World'^s  Fair,  1958;  Sao  Paulo  biennial,  1959,  and 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  "Annual"  of  the 
same    year. 

His  painting  is  found  in  some  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial museum  collections.  Among  them  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa;  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto; 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  Brooklyn  Museum; 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  and  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York ;  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  Providence;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
and  "the  Albright  Art   Gallery,  Buffalo. 
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Gordon  Russell,  Mrs.  Besant  Takes  Action,  40  x  50'/:,  oil  on 
canvas,  1959.    (Durlacher  Brothers,  New  York  City)    (1957) 

"  'Mrs.  Besant  Takes  Action'  was  painted  during  the 
winter  of  1959,  as  a  result  of  having  read  a  book  concerning 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and  her  work  in  the  Theosophical  Society." 

Gordon  Russell  was  born  in  July,  1932,  in  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  still  lives.  He  studied  at  the  Barnes 
Foundation,  Mcrion,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania 
.■\cademy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  where  he  won  the  Ware  and 
Scheldt  Memorial  Scholarships  which  enabled  him  to  travel 
extensively  in  Europe.  He  has  had  several  one-man  exhibitions 
at  his  New  York  dealer,  and  has  exhibited  in  group  shows  at 
the  dc  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts ; 
the  Contemporary  Arts  Museum,  Houston ;  Dallas  Museum  for 
Contemporary  Arts   and   other  public   and  university   museums. 

Russell's  work  is  found  in  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts  and  the  private  collections  of 
William  Inge,  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  and  others. 


RUSSELL 


VASILIEFF 


Nicholas  Vasilicflf,  Black  Table,  44.x  55'/;,  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (John  Heller 
Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1952,   1953,   1955,   1957) 

"I  do  not  care  to  which  school  of  art  a  painter  belongs;  a  painting's 
most  important  quality  is  that  it  clearly  represents  the  personality  of  the 
artist. 

"Abstract  art  is  not  very  new.  It  is  almost  fifty  years  old  and  I  feel 
it  is  becoming  outmoded.  Logically  from  Cezanne  painting  became  pure 
abstraction:  for  instance,  Malevitch  or  Kandinsky  in  this  century.  Even  a 
ballerina,  highly  trained  and  with  absolute  control,  cannot  stand  on  her 
toes  all  the  time.  She  cannot  sustain  this  position.  No  matter  how  hard 
an  artist  tries,  he  cannot  avoid  the  return  to  seeing  nature,  reality.  This 
does  not  lower  my  opinion  of  the  abstract  painters  like  Malevitch  or 
Kandinsky,  representatives  of  the  absolute  non-figurative.  Our  foremost 
abstractionist  today,  de  Kooning,  has  returned  to  the  figure.  As  for  those 
artists  with  limited  colors,  like  Kline,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  violinist  who 
uses  only  one   string  of  his  violin.'' 

Vasilieff  was  born  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Moscow  in  1892.  He 
attended  the  Moscow  .Academy  of  Fine  .\rts,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  highest  honors  in  1914.  During  World  War  I  he  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  after  the  Russian  revolution  became  a  professor  at  the 
academy  where  he  had  studied.  In  1920  he  went  to  Constantinople,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1923,  and  is  now  an  American  citizen.  He  worked 
as  a  baker  for  a  time  and  as  a  house  painter. 

He  had  his  first  one-man  show  in  America  in  1938.  His  work  has 
appeared  widely  in  national  exhibitions  in  this  country  and  in  1948  won 
first  prize  for  him  in  the  La  Tausca  competitive  exhibition.  Pictures  by 
\'asilieft  have  been  acquired  by  private  collectors  and  form  part  of  the 
permanent  collections  of  public  or  semi-public  institutions,  among  them  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  -Art:  Yale  L'niversity,  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
.Albany  (New  York)  Institute  of  History  and  .\rt:  the  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art  at  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Krannert  Art  Museum,  L'nivcrsity  of 
Illinois;  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia;  Kenneth 
Taylor  Galleries  of  the  .Nantucket  (Massachusetts)  Foundation:  The  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Tel  Aviv  Museum,  Israel ;  Colby 
College:  The  Phoenix  Art  .'\ssociation:  Isaac  Delgado  Museum,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana ;  The  Brooklyn  Museum :  Tweed  Gallery,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Duluth,  and  the  .Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York.  He 
lives  in  New  York  City. 
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BOGHOSIAN 


Varujan  Boghosian,  The  Clown,  12'/j"h,  plaster  and 
lead,   1959.     (Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston) 

"I  do  not  sense  a  mass  movement  toward  the  di- 
rection of  the  figure  in  American  painting  or  sculpture, 
nor  do  I  feci  that  there  is  yet  a  marked  departure  from 
the  non-representative  elements.  While  exponents  of 
both  representative  and  non-representative  art  forms 
continue  to  make  valid  contributions  to  the  contempo- 
rary scene  I  feel  that  no  clearly  discernible  new  imagery 
has  evolved." 

Varujan  Boghosian  was  born  June  26,  1926  in  New 
Britain,  Connecticut.  He  holds  both  a  Bachelor  of  Fine 
.■\rts  degree  and  a  Master  of  Fine  .\rts  degree  from  Yale 
Uni\ersity.  In  addition  he  studied  privately  with  Joseph 
.■\lbers  from   1956  to  1958. 

In  1953,  Boghosian  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Schol- 
arship for  painting.  He  studied  in  Italy  that  year.  He 
has  won  a  first  prize  at  the  New  Haven  Arts  Festival 
and  most  recently  was  awarded  a  Specialist's  Grant 
from   the  U.S.   State  Department. 

He  has  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut:  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  and  seven  times  in  dealers'  galleries  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  Boghosian's  work  is  found  in  the  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  and  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Art  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville, and  presently  teaches  at  the  Cooper  Union,  New 
York.  He  lives  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  a  suburb 
of  Boston. 
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RATTNER 
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Abraham  Rattner,  Gargoyles  No.  5,  Paris,  35x46,  oil  on  masonite,  1959. 
(Downtown   Gallery,   New   York   City) 

Abraham  Rattner  has  been  in  every  festival  exhibition  since   1948. 

Rattner  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  in  1895.  He  has  had 
a  varied  and  extensive  education  in  the  arts.  At  George  Washington 
University  he  worked  in  art  and  architecture.  He  also  studied  at  the 
Corcoran  School  of  Art,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  at 
four  institutions  in  Paris  —  the  Julian  Academy,  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Academic  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  and  Academic  Ranson.  He  resided 
in  the  French  capital  from  1920  to  1940. 

There  is  a  mural  by  Rattner  in  the  Navy  Department  building  in 
Washington,  D.C.  His  paintings  have  been  exhibited  widely  in  this  country. 
In  Paris  his  work  has  been  on  display  at  the  Salon  des  Tuileries,  and  Salon 
des  Independants.  .Awards  and  prizes  include  the  Cresson  traveling  fel- 
lowship from  the  Pennsylvania  .4cademy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1919:  the 
Temple  gold  medal  from  the  same  institution  in  1945:  an  award  from  the 
Philadelphia  ."Krt  ."Mliance:  a  prize  in  the  Pepsi-Cola  show  of  1946:  first 
prize  in  the  La  Tausca  exhibition  of  1947,  and  honorable  mention  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute's  exhibition  of  contemporary  American  painting  in  1949. 
The  University  of  Illinois  awarded  one  of  his  works  a  purchase  prize  in 
1950. 

Among  the  institutions  which  own  examples  of  his  work  are  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  ."Kmerican  Art  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  .\rt  in  New 
York  City:  Albright  .^rt  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  New  York:  .^rt  Institute  of 
Chicago:  Phillips  Collection  in  Washington,  D.C:  Pennsylvania  .Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  Walker  Art 
Center  at  Minneapolis;  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art:  Fort  Worth  Art 
Museum;  Florida  Gold  Coast  Art  Center  at  Clearwater:  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art;  City  .'Vrt  Museum  of  St.  Louis;  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  .'\rt 
Center;  the  government  of  France;  Universities  of  Nebraska  and  Illinois, 
and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  was  artist-in-residence  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  in  1951  and  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  during  the  academic  year  1952-195.3  and  the  first  semester  of  1953- 
1954.  In  1956,  he  designed  tapestries  and  mosaics  for  the  new  Cleveland 
Temple  and  was  visiting  professor  at  Michigan  State  University:  also,  a 
selection  of  his  works  Abraham  Rattner:  A  Portfolio  was  printed  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Press.  In  1958  Rattner  went  to  Paris  to  design  and 
oversee  the  manufacture  of  an  immense  stained  glass  window  for  a  new 
synagogue  in  the  center  of  Chicago's  loop.  The  window,  based  on  the 
theme  "and  God  said:  'Let  There  Be  Light'  "  was  installecl  and  dedicated 
in   1960.    Rattner  lives  in  New  York  City  but  is  presently  in  Paris. 
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Tsen?  Yu-ho,  Strings  of  Amber,  70x70,  water  color 
and  collage,  1960.  (Downtown  Gallery,  New  York  City) 
(1959) 

"I  firmly  believe  in  the  rational  element  ^  in  art. 
For  me,  the  artist  who  went  beyond  the  'mode,'  did  so 
not  because  of  his  irrational  gifts,  but  because  of  the 
'reason'  he  applied  to  the  illogical.  Non-representational 
art,  closely  related  to  symbolism,  has  been  much  used 
through  all  ages.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  contemporary 
painting  and  sculpture  will  advance  beyond  the  pomt 
already  reached. 

"It  is,  to  me,  still  the  old  'oneself  and  his  en\  iron- 
ment  that  count  the  most.  One  difference  about  con- 
temporary man  is  that  our  environment  has  become  so 
vast  that  we  are  eventually,  like  doctors  and  lawyers, 
forced  to  take  a  specialist's  point  of  view  within  our 
field. 

"Increasingly,  I  find  satisfaction  when  I  find  my 
own  limitations,  and  I  begin  to  do  my  best  work  when 
I  touch  a  boundary.  In  this  way  I  painted  the  'Strings 
of   Amber'    and  many   others." 

Tseng  Yu-ho  (Mrs.  Gustav  Ecke)  was  born  in 
Peking  (Peiping)  in  1923.  She  majored  in  art  at  Fu-jen 
University  in  her  native  city  and  was  graduated  in  1942. 
For  several  years  she  studied  with  Prince  P'u  Chin,  one 
of  the  most  typical  of  contemporary  painters  who 
work  in  the  classical  Chinese  manner.  She  also  did 
graduate  work  in  various  institutions  in  Peiping  in 
Chinese  literature  and  philosophy  and  occidental  and 
oriental  aesthetics,  and  has  published  three  studies  on 
classical  Chinese  painters.  She  has  also  contributed  to 
the  Encyclopedia  dell'Arte  being  published  in  Rome. 
Since  1949  she  has  lived  in  Honolulu,  where  she  is  now 
teaching  in  the  art  school  of  the   Honolulu  Academy  of 


Arts  and  serves  as  a  consultant  on  Chinese  painting  for 
the  oriental  art  collections.  During  the  summer  of  1958 
she  gave  two  lecture  courses  on  Chinese  painting  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

In  1953  she  traveled  for  four  months  studying 
museums  and  other  art  collections  in  the  United  States 
under  a  Rockefeller  scholarship.  From  1956  to  1957 
she  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  most  of  the  time  in  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  art  in  general,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  She  was  commissioned  in  1958  to  do  a 
mural  for  St.  Catherine's  church  on  Kauai  and  another 
for  the  Manoa  cemetery  in  Honolulu.  Later  in  the  year 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  commissioned  her  to  de- 
sign stage  settings  and  costumes  for  Dallapiccola's  ora- 
torio  "job"   and   for   Monteverdi's  opera  "Orfeo." 

In  1947  the  M.H.  De  Young  Memorial  Museum  in 
San  Francisco  presented  the  first  exhibition  of  Tseng 
Yu-ho's  work  to  be  seen  outside  China.  Since  then  her 
work  has  been  shown  in  America  and  in  Europe,  most 
recently  at  a  one-man  show  at  the  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis,    1960. 

Among  recent  prizes  are  first  award  in  water  color 
and  a  purchase  prize  in  the  exhibition  of  Hawaiian 
painters  at  the  Honolulu  .Academy  of  Arts  in  1957  and 
first  award  in  mixed  media  in  the  same  show  in  the 
following  year.  In  1958  she  also  won  the  first  award  of 
merit  and  popular  prize  in  an  exhibition  held  at  Stan- ' 
ford  University  Museum  and  at  the  De  Young  Museum. , 

Tseng  Yu-ho's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  the  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  Art  Institute  of- 
Chicago;  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts;  Museum  fiirl 
Ostasiatiseiie  Kunst,  Cologne,  Germany;  Musee  Ccrnschi,  j 
Paris;  Museum  of  Eastern  ,\rt,  Oxford,  and  many  pri-ij 
\  ate  collections.    She  lives  in  Honolulu.  I 
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STEFANELLI 


oe  Stefanelli,  Ponte  Margherita.  73  x  88,  oil  on  canvas, 
960.     (Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"Painting  is  painting,  whether  it  be  abstract,  figura- 
ive,  or  surrealist.  I'm  just  interested  in  good  painting. 
Uthough  abstract  expressionism  is  fast  becoming  an 
cademy  I  feel  that  the  possibilities  for  doing  something 
lew  and  fresh  still  lie  in  this  direction.  I  am  fully 
ware  of  the  new  trend  towards  figurative  painting,  but 
s  of  now  I  do  not  see  anything  significantly  new  or 
resh  about  it,  nor  do  I  see  anything  in  the  recent  Neo- 
)ada  movement. 

"We've  reached  a  point  in  painting  where  every- 
hing  has  been  tried :  nothing  can  shock,  startle,  or  sur- 
)rise  us  any  longer.  Everything  and  anything  goes  today, 
nd  perhaps  the  emphasis  will  be  on  a  painting  of  truer 
alues,  and  less  on  novelty  of  the  canvas,  although  as  of 
low  the  novelty  seems  to  have  a  strong  hold  as  never 
lefore. 

"There  is  a  general  lack  of  real  standards  of  values 
n  painting,  more  so,  it  seems,  than  in  all  the  history  of 
irt.  Because  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  contem- 
)orary  art,  perhaps,  there  is  a  general  confusion.  Given 
certain  amount  of  publicity  any  artist  or  painting  can 
>e  promoted  into  museums  and  important  collections. 
Artists  seem  to  be  the  only  real  judges  of  painting 
oday.  Artists  set  the  standards  and  directions,  and  no 
natter  how  much  certain  magazines,  museums,  etc.,  try 
o  exert  their  influence  the  artist  will  naturally  resist 
his. 

".^fter  having  been  a  year  in  Europe  I  am  con- 
■inced  that  if  anything  significant  will  happen  in  paint- 
ng  today  it  will  happen  here.  Even  though  it  might 
lot  be  happening  right  at  this  moment,  or  if  nothing 
oo  significant  has  happened  in  the  last  decade,  it  will 
lappen  soon.  There  is  an  exciting  atmosphere  current 
oday,  and  being  a  part  of  it  makes  it  even  more 
xciting. 

"Museums,  critics,  every  day  seem  to  clamor  for 
he  new.  It  doesn't  happen  every  day,  and  when  it 
Iocs  happen  we  probably  won't  be  aware  of  its  existence. 

"To  me,  titles  are  for  identification,  but  as  soon 
IS  one  is  placed  on  a  canvas,  the  viewer  invariably 
tarts  looking  for  the  relationship  of  the   painting  to   its 


title,  instead  of  accepting  it  purely  on  its  aesthetic  value. 

".\s  long  as  I  am  forced  to  label  my  paintings  I 
do  think  of  the  association  I  had  at  the  time  of  paint- 
ing, as  a  kind  of  a  personal  record.  This  is  a  private 
thing,  and  my  thoughts  usually  go  from  the  abstract  to 
the  real  to  the  absurd,  etc.  I  guess  if  I  were  a  writer 
or  a  poet  the  verbalization  of  these  ideas  would  come 
more  easily,  but  being  a  painter  it  is  difficult  to  express 
them  with  words. 

"I  call  the  picture  'Ponte  Margherita.'  This  is  a 
bridge  at  Piazza  di  Popolo  in  Rome,  Italy,  which  I 
crossed  frequently  to  see  friends.  It  was  an  interesting 
section  of  Rome,  and  I  knew  it  well.  I  didn't  con- 
sciously set  out  to  paint  an  impression  of  this,  but  I 
drew  from  the  total  experience  I  had  acquired  being 
there.  I  prefer  it  to  be  biographical,  existing  at  that 
time,  rather  than  depicting  a  certain  thing  or  specific 
time.  I  couldn't  escape  reflecting  on  these  experiences 
even  though  the  painting  was  done  after  my  return  to 
the  United  States.  How  can  it  not  be  a  part  of  me  and 
therefore  a  part  of  my  painting  and  the  world  I  am 
involved  with?  These  become  one  and  inseparable  for 
me.  Where  the  actual  world  leaves  off  and  begins  to 
enter  my  canvas  is  a  fine  line  controlled  only  by  the 
means  which  I  have  to  render  it." 

Joe  Stefanelli  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  20, 
1 92 1.  He  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  the 
Fine  .\rts  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  School  of  .\rt, 
Philadelphia :  New  School  for  Social  Research,  and  with 
Hans  Hofmann,  New  York.  In  1958  he  received  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  which  allowed  him  to  travel  and 
stud\-    in    Rome. 

Stefanelli  has  had  eight  one-man  shows  at  dealers 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  has  also  had  work 
in  group  exhibits  at  Pennsylvania  .■\cademy  of  the  Fine 
Arts;  Carnegie  Institute;  Whitney  Museum  of  ."Vmerican 
Art;  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Walker 
Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  and  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Gallery. 

His  work  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Baltimore 
Museum,  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  and  the  private  col- 
lections of  Walter  Chrysler,  Jr.,  Edward  Benesch  and 
others.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley   and   presently  lives   in   New   York   City. 
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AMATO 


Sam  Amato,  Still  Life.  78'/j  x  74,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Frank  Perls  Gal- 
leries, Beverly  Hills,  California)    (1959) 

"New  figurative  trends  are  appearing  but  I  also  see  no  out-moding  of 
existing  non-figurative  trends.  I  am  more  interested  in  evaluative  judgments 
about  art  works.  We  might  find  that  'art'  as  intensity  and  quality  remains 
unchanged  wherever  it  is  found  and  that  trends  actually  distort  the  inten- 
tions of  the  artist  and  his  work." 

Sam  Amato  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1924.  There  he  studied  at 
Pratt  Institute  and  the  New  School  for  Social  Research.  He  taught  at  Pratt 
Institute  from  1948  to  1952,  at  the  .Albright  .Art  School  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  1952-1954,  and  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  from 
1954  to  the  present. 

He  has  had  one-man  shows  at  a  dealer's  in  Bc\crly  Hills,  California, 
and  has  exhibited  in  group  shows  since  1950  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum; 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art:  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis:  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  .Art:  Los  Angeles  County  Museum:  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  .Arts:  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts:  \'irginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
elsewhere.  He  also  received  an  .Award  in  the  "Western  New  York  Artists" 
Exhibition  at  the  .-Mbright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York.  His  paintings 
are  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum  of 
Art,  and  in  the  homes  of  several  well-known  private  collectors.  He  lives  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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Lorcn   Maclver,  Subway  Lights,  50x35,  oil  on  canvas,   1959.     (Pierre   Matisse   Gallery, 
New  York  City)   (1950,  1951,  1957) 

Loren  Maclver  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1909.  Since  her  earliest  childhood 
she  has  engaged  in  painting.  The  only  formal  instruction  in  art  that  she  ever  had  was 
attending  Saturday  classes  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York  at  the  age  of  ten. 
From  1936-1939  she  worked  on  the  New  York  WP.\  Federal  .Art  Project.  She  has  lived 
on  Cape  Cod,  in  Florida,  and  made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1948.  In  1947  she  painted  a 
mural  for  the  S.S.  "Argentina"  of  the  Moorc-McCorniack  Lines  and  four  murals  in 
1948  —  S.S.  "Excalibur,"  "Exeter,"  "Exochorda,"  and  "Excambion"  for  the  American 
Export  Lines.  In  1959  she  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  and  in  1960  she  was  awarded  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  She  has 
also  done  illustrations  for  "Fortune,"  and  "Town  and  Country"  magazines,  several  book 
jackets,  and  designed  a  rug  on  which  the  child's  game,  "hopscotch"  can  be  played.  Her 
works  have  appeared  in  various  exhibitions  and  there  have  been  over  a  dozen  different 
one-man  shows,  starting  in  1938,  several  of  them  at  museums  and  colleges  —  among 
them,  the  Museum  of  Modern  .Art  in  New  York:  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art:  Portland 
Art  Museum :  Vassar  College :  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Phillips  Collection  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Her  work  forms  part  of  the  collections  of  the  institutions  whose  names 
follow:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  -Art,  and  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  New  York;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum:  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art;  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts:  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Museum  .Association:  Walker  .Art 
Center,  Minneapolis:  \'assar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  .A.ddison  Gallery  of 
American  .A,rt  at  Phillips  .Academy,  .Andover,  Massachusetts;  University  of  Oklahoma, 
and  many  private  collections.  She  is  married  to  the  poet,  Lloyd  Frankenberg,  and  lives 
in  New  York  City. 
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H.  C.  Westermann,  Object  Under  Pressure,  71"h,  wood, 
(Allan  Frumkin  Gallery,  Chicago) 

H.  C.  Westermann  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia in  1922  and  grew  up  there.  He  worked  at  different 
jobs,  mostly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  until  he  enlisted 
in  the  marines  in  1942.  In  1947  he  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Five 
years  later,  after  again  serving  with  the  marines  during 
the  Korean  War,  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Art 
Institute,  continuing  there  until  1954.  Westermann  re- 
gards his  career  as  an  artist  as  having  begun  in  1952, 
and  has  lived  in  Chicago  since  that  time. 
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STROMBOTNE 


James  Stronibotne,  Execution,  50'A  x  60,  oil  on  canvas. 
(Frank    Perls   Gallery,   Los   Angeles) 

"I  think  a  title  should  be  specific  insofar  as  it  serves 
to  identify  a  viiork  and,  if  possible,  indicate  to  a  degree 
what  the  artist  thinks  the  work  is  all  about.  A  better 
title  for  my  painting  might  be  'Man  Executed  or 
Murdered  by  Hanging  Him,  with  a  Rope  Pulled 
Tightly  Under  His  Rib  Cage  from  a  Horizontal  Bar.' 
This  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  painted  'Execution.' 
The  rib  cage  fascinates  me.  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the 
human  figure  which  can  be  terribly  expressive  in  terms 
Df  pathos,  agony,  sufTering,  ecstasy  and  many  other 
hunuin  conditions  which  can  be  felt  and  communicated. 
In  this  instance  I  think  that  Grunewald  must  have  felt 
the  way   I  do  and  possibly  many  others  too. 

"For  me  the  human  figure  is  the  most  powerful 
means  of  expression  I  know.  'People'  painting  can 
degenerate  to  the  most  sterile,  mousy,  insipid,  sick  illus- 
tration imaginable,  or  it  can  be  exalted,  marvelous, 
powerful   and   wondrous  art.    I   try   to  avoid   the   former. 

"The  painting  'Execution'  is  important  to  me.  I 
didn't  just  want  to  paint  for  the  pure  joy  of  painting. 
I  did  not  simply  want  to  paint  a  good  or  great  picture : 
I  wanted  to  say  something.  I  have  nothing  against 
formalism.  I  don't  think  a  work  of  art  has  to  have  a 
recognizable  image  to  be  meaningful.  Some  wonderful 
artists  have  already  demonstrated  this.  What  I  do 
think  is  a  crime  is  that  one  mode  of  expression,  'The 
New  York  School,'  has  dominated  the  art  world  for 
ten  years  to  such  a  degree  that  other  equally  vital  ap- 
proaches have  been  overshadowed  and  neglected.  When 
people  like  Thomas  Hess  label  anything  that  does  not 
have  the  'New  York  School'  look  corn  ball  and  pro- 
I'incial,  the  situation  becomes  intolerable.  The  vested 
interests  in  the  New  York  School  have  already  produced 


a  'second  generation"  of  copy  cats  and  second  raters  who 
are  fast  sucking  the  life  out  of  abstract  expressionism. 
As  far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned,  the  magic  formula 
seems  to  be  that  one  simply  applies  de  Kooning's  brush 
stroke  to  the  figure  or  still  life  or  landscape.  Today  it 
seems  that  repetition  of  one's  idiosyncrasies  has  come  to 
mean  style.  Also  it  seems  that  only  a  handful  of  people 
have  the  capacity  to  look  at  a  painting  or  a  piece  of 
sculpture  as  a  complete  expression  in  itself,  as  a  work 
of  art  independent  of  other  works  of  art.  I  paint 
pictures  one  at  a  time  and  they  are  meant  to  be  looked 
at   one   at  a   time,  each  for  its  own   sake." 

James  Strombotne  was  born  in  Watertown,  South 
Dakota  in  October,  1934.  He  studied  at  Pomona  Col- 
lege and  did  graduate  work  at  Clarcniont  College,  both 
in  Claremont,  California. 

In  1960  Strombotne  received  a  cash  award  in  the 
"19th  .Annual  Exhibition  of  American  Painting  and 
Sculpture"  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.  He 
has  also  received  two  cash  awards  from  the  California 
Water  Color  Society,  and  a  Honnold  Traveling  Fel- 
lowship. 

Strombotne  has  exhibited  widely  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  in  addition  to  five  one-man  shows  has 
exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  the  Fine 
.Arts:  Ringling  Museum,  Sarasota,  Florida:  Whitney 
Museum  of  .American  .Art :  Baltimore  Museum  of  .Art : 
City  .\n  Museum,  St.  Louis,  and  others. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  .Art,  New  York: 
Pomona  and  Scripps  Colleges:  the  City  .Art  Museum, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  collection  of  Morton  May.  He  has 
taught  in  the  Extension  Services  of  the  L'niversity  of 
California,  Los  .\ngeles,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Riverside.    He  lives  in  Claremont,  California. 
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David  Aronson,  The  Magician,  37x44,  encaustic,  1960. 
(Nordness  Gallery,  New  York  City)  (1949,  1952,  1955,  1957, 
1959) 

David  Aronson  was  born  in  Shilova,  Lithuania  in  1923. 
He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1929  where  he  settled 
in  Boston.  While  in  high  school  he  attended  classes  at  the 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  and  in  1941  he 
was  given  a  five  year  scholarship  to  study  with  Karl  Zerbe 
at  the  school.  From  1943  to  1945  he  was  an  instructor  there. 
Since  1955  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Division  of  .'^rt  of 
the   School  of  Fine   and   .\pplied   .Arts   at   Boston   University. 

One-man  shows  began  in  1945.  During  the  previous  year, 
1944,  he  won  first  prize  and  a  popular  prize  at  the  Institute 
of  C^ontemporary  .\rts  in  Boston,  and  in  1946  he  was  awarded 
a  purchase  prize  by  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Other 
honors  include  a  traveling  fellowship  from  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  and  two  grand  prizes  at  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival  in  1952  and  1954.  In  1958  he  received  a  grant  in 
.Art  from  The  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Most 
recently,  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Foundation  fellow- 
ship for  1960. 

.Aronson's  work  is  represented  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York:  Krannert  .Art  Museum,  LIniversity  of  Illinois:  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  Richmond:  Munson-Williams- 
Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York:  Brandeis  University:  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska:  Atlanta  University  and  Bryn  Mawr 
College.    He  lives  in  Boston. 
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Edward  Stasack,  Undersea  Mountain,  43x48'/;,  oil  on 
canvas,   1959.     (Downtown  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"There  is  a  twentieth  century  tendency  toward 
assumption  by  the  individual  of  the  good  and  evil  which 
used  to  belong  to  those  other  agents,  God  and  the 
Devil.  I  have  heard  this  called  strength  and  inde- 
pendence. 

"I  suppose  it  is  reasonable  that  personal  expres- 
sions and  preoccupations  arc  easier  to  put  down  with 
a  sense  of  interior  determinism  using  non-representational 
ways.  One  cannot  make  a  rational  picture  of  'insides' 
that  look  like  or  should  look  like  'insides.'  Nobody 
knows  what  they  are  like  just  as  nobody  ever  was  there 
to  see  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  creations  and 
metamorphoses  seem  to  be  a  favorite  idea  in  non- 
representative  art.  And  there  is  often  ambiguity,  but 
not  so  much  mystery. 

"I  don't  know  what  words  to  use  to  predict  the 
life  or  death  of  non-representational  art.  However,  if 
there  is  a  trend  toward  subject  matter  it  would  tend  to 
indicate  some  prescience  on  the  part  of  artists.  The 
creative  person  can  solve  new  problems  and  meet  new 
conditions  with  responses  more  appropriate  than  the 
logical  but  non-creative  mind.  It  is  part  of  the  artist's 
function  to  soak  up  the  cultural  climate,  the  total 
climate,  and  deposit  his  assimilations  in  novel  ways  upon 
a  canvas.  It  seems  to  me  the  predictions  are  futile  but 
that  an  accurate  evaluation  of  a  trend  tells  an  awful  lot 
about  the  condition  of  artists  and  the  condition  of  man 
right  now.  This  "right  now"  is  in  motion  and  won't 
likely   be   arrested   immediately   or   instantaneously. 


"I  have  no  answers  but  I  am  much  interested  in 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  movement  toward  subject 
matter  since  I  am  much  interested  in  the  condition  of 
man.  I  personally  prefer  mystery  to  ambiguity.  To 
prove  that  my  statement  is  mysterious  and  not  ambiguous 
I  want  to  clearly  come  out  on  the  side  of  subjects. 

"In  'Undersea  Mountain'  I  must  have  had  some 
thoughts  about  the  top  and  bottom  of  things  (although 
I  can't  remember).  Also,  some  interest  in  Light  and 
Dark. 

"My  children  say  the  things  in  the  center  of  the 
picture  are  steps  (footprints)  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  where  the  family  has  a  happy  picnic." 

Edward  Stasack  was  born  in  October,  1929  in 
Chicago.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana  where  he  received  both  the  B.A.  and  M.F.A. 
degrees.  His  early  work  was  primarily  in  the  field  of 
the  graphic  arts  and  his  prints  have  been  exhibited 
widely  in  most  major  print  exhibitions  in  this  country. 
His  paintings  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  exhibited 
in  Hawaii  where  they  have  received  several  prizes. 

Stasack  has  received  grants  from  the  Tiffany  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  for  the  study  of  Polynesian 
Arts,  and  these  grants  permitted  extensive  study  in  the 
South  Pacific  which  by  his  admission  has  influenced  his 
recent   work   tremendously. 

Stasack's  paintings  and  prints  are  in  the  collections 
of  a  number  of  museums,  among  them  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C. :  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
An :  Honolulu  ."Vcademy  of  .Arts :  Bradley  University, 
and  Seattle  .^rt  Museum.  He  has  been  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  since    1956   and  lives  in   Honolulu. 
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KACHADOORIAN 


Zubel  Kachadoorian,  Matriarch  and  Prodigal  Son,  75  x 
51,  gold  leaf  and  oil  on  canvas,  1959.  (Nordness  Gal- 
lery, New  York  City)    (1959) 

"There  seems  to  be  very  little  of  the  'entirely 
formal'  in  American  art  today,  or  of  the  entirely  figura- 
tive, for  that  matter.  There  are  areas  where  trends  in 
painting  may  appear  to  overlap  or  absorb  one  another, 
as  when  figurative  elements  emerge  in  abstract-expres- 
sionist painting,  or  in  cases  where  recognizable  'abstract' 
ideas  or  techniques  have  become  part  of  the  subject 
matter  of  essentially  figurative  painters. 

"A  strong  creative  idea  grows  from  its  own  living 
roots  and  changes  the  soil  and  the  very  climate.  There 
are  times  when  it  exhausts  itself  by  its  own  burning 
necessity  to  explode  in  growth.  Rather  than  spend  itself 
in  soil  which  it  has  burnt  sterile  by  its  own  heat,  it 
must  find  or  create  another  climate,  or  new  roots. 

"The  'rebels'  are  more  than  accepted ;  they  are 
heroes :  the  wreath  sits  firmly  on  their  brows :  they  would 
even  feel  a  bit  naked  without  it.  The  walls  they  sought 
to  batter  down  no  longer  exist.  Kicking  one's  host  in 
the  teeth  is  no  longer  chic;  besides,  he  likes  it! 

"The  art  world  has  had  a  series  of  shock  treatments 
which  has  conditioned  and/or  inured  it  to  trauma.  What 
next?    Whether  it  is  a  return  to  subject  matter,  a  more 


profound  abstract  or  you-nanie-it  movement  is  unim- 
portant." 

Zubel  Kachadoorian  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan 
in  1924.  He  studied  at  the  Meinzinger  Art  School  in 
Detroit,  Saugatuck  (Michigan)  and  Skowhcgan  (Maine) 
summer  art  schools,  and  at  the  Colorado  Fine  .'\rts 
Center,  all  on  scholarships.  In  1950-53  he  traveled  and 
worked  extensively  in  Europe  and  North  Africa.  This 
was  followed  in  1956  by  a  Prix  de  Rome  which  was 
renewed  to  1959.  While  on  this  fellowship  he  continued 
to  travel  extensively  on  the  continent  and  the  British 
Isles. 

Kachadoorian  has  had  a  number  of  one-man  shows 
in  Paris,  Detroit  and  New  York.  He  has  also  partici- 
pated in  group  shows  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
Butler  Institute  of  ."American  .Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia ; 
and  at  galleries  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Aix-en-Provence, 
France ;  Oxford,  England,  and  Rome  and  Spoleto,  Italy. 

His  work  forms  part  of  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts ;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago : 
Worcester  (Massachusetts)  -Art  Museum;  Tate  Gallery, 
London,  and  other  Museum  and  private  collections. 
Kachadoorian  taught  in  the  Detroit  area  from  1942  to 
1950.    He  no%v  lives  in  Chicago. 
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Kurt  Seligmann,  Envelopment  (Rubezahl),  66x76,  oil  on  canvas,  1959. 
(Otto  Gerson  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1950,  1951,  1952,  1957) 

"Yes,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  new  interest  in  subject  matter.  Good  art, 
whether  entirely  non  representative,  or  other,  can  never  be  outmoded:  it's 
just  good  art!  Or  as  Master  Courbet  puts  it:  'Beauty,  like  truth,  is  relative 
to  the  time  when  one  lives  and  to  the  individual  who  can  grasp  it   .   .   .'  " 

Seligmann  was  born  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  in  1900.  He  studied  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Geneva;  in  Paris  with  Andre  L'Hote  and  others:  in 
Florence,  and  in  Rome.  In  1929  he  joined  the  group  "Abstraction-Creation" 
where  he  was  active  with  Arp,  Pevsner,  Kupka,  Herbin,  Vantongerloo,  and 
Helion.  In  1935,  after  the  cessation  of  this  group  he  began  to  exhibit  with 
the  surrealists  and  contributed  to  surrealist  publications  and  catalogues. 
Since  1939  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States.  Seligmann  is 
author  of  The  Mirror  of  Magic  (1946)  and  has  illustrated  books  such  as 
Vagabondages  Heraldiques,  Hommes  et  Metiers,  and  Oedipus  (1944).  He 
also  contributes  to  American  and  European  art  magazines  and  has  done 
stage  designs  for  the  ballet  and  modern  dance.  He  has  had  one-man 
exhibitions  in  Paris,  London,  Tokyo,  Rome,  Milan,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Mexico  City,  and  Hollywood.  His  painting  "High  Priest"  was  awarded  a 
purchase  prize  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in   1951. 

Among  other  institutions  which  own  examples  of  his  work  are  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  Art, 
and  Brooklyn  Museum  in  New  York  City;  New  York  Public  Library; 
Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  New  York ;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago ; 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Smith  College  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts:  Collection  des  Musees  Nationaux  de  France;  Kunstkredit, 
Basel,  Switzerland;  Collection  de  la  Manufacture  d'Aubusson,  France: 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris;  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes,  Mexico  City;  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  at  Lodz,  Poland,  and  others.  He  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  City  and  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York,  although  he  is  at 
present  in  Paris. 
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WEISS 


Harvey  Weiss,  Departure  jrom  Venice,  25'/j"h,  welded 
)rass,  1959.    (Paul  Rosenberg  and  Co.,  New  York  City) 

"I  would  hesitate  to  comment  on  the  present  direc- 
:ion  of  American  Art,  except  as  followed  by  myself. 
3ut  I  have  found  from  my  own  experience  that  com- 
jletely  non-representative  art  is  lacking  a  dimension, 
ilegardless  of  how  sophisticated  or  powerful  a  design, 
^'ithout  subject  matter,  its  relationship  to  human  thought 
md  feeling  is  tenuous.  For  me,  the  result  is  rarely 
mything  more  than  decorative. 

"  'Departure  from  Venice'  is  one  of  a  series  of  new 
iculptures  I  have  been  working  on  for  the  past  few  years, 
[t  is  an  effort  to  move  on  from  a  monolithic  concept  of 
iculpture.  I  have  been  evolving  a  'scenic'  or  'tableau' 
lubject  matter  which  contains  many  elements  —  many 
igures,  props,  architectural  parts.  I  find  that  this  rich- 
less  of  subject  matter  enables  me  to  develop  complex 
;patial  compositions  which  have  a  literary  interest  in 
iddition    to    a    purely    three-dimensional    design    interest. 

"Working   in   this  way   I   can   deal   with   the   feeling 


and  mood  and  design  of  situations  and  events  rather 
than  particular,  individual  subjects.  I  have  found  that 
this  approach  has  opened  up  entirely  new  possibilities 
for  me." 

Harvey  Weiss  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1922 
and  was  educated  there,  at  New  York  University,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  Contemporary  Arts  School 
and  the  .Art  Student's  League  with  Jose  De  Creeft.  He 
also  studied  privately  with  Ossip  Zadkine  in  Paris.  He 
began  to  work  directly  in  metal  about  1951.  In  1955  he 
received  a  special  citation  in  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art's  playground  sculpture  competition. 

Weiss  has  exhibited  in  a  one-man  show  at  his  New 
York  dealer's  gallery  and  in  group  exhibitions  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art;  the  National  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  the  Riverside  Museum.  His  work  is 
found  in  a  number  of  important  private  collections, 
among  them  those  of  Joseph  Hirshhorn  and  Roy  Neu- 
berger.  He  teaches  on  occasion  and  is  author  and  illus- 
trator of  six  children's  books.  He  lives  in  Westport, 
Connecticut. 


Bernard  Reder,  The  Huntress,  72"h,  bronze,  1958.  (World 
House  Galleries,  New  York  City)    (1953,  1959) 

"It  is  not  possible  to  predict  evolutions  in  the  visual  arts, 
because  the  visual  cannot  be  foreseen  by  the  verbal.  Critera 
of  art  are  mostly  based  on  comparison,  hn  opportunity  for 
direct  visual  comparison  between  the  figurative  and  the  non 
figurative  should  be  given  to  the  artist,  the  art  expert  and  to 
the  general  public. 

"For  the  situation  has  developed  to  a  peak,  where  verbal 
controversy  has  become  dialectical  cleverness.  In  order  to 
make  this  situation  visual  and  real  for  comparison,  it  would  be 
healthy  and  useful  to  arrange  a  common  exhibition  of  a  num- 
ber of  works  of  one  past  era  and  of  a  number  of  non  figurative 
works  juxtaposed  to  each  other. 

"In  such  an  exhibition  the  works  of  both  eras  should  be 
intermixed  —  i.e.,  always  one  figurative  work  after  a  non 
figurative  one   (or  vice  versa)   in  common  rooms. 

"Based  on  such  a  reality  a  healthy  opportunity  for  evolu- 
tionary conclusions  would  be  given  at  first  for  the  artist  and 
then  for  the  non  artists." 

Bernard  Reder  was  born  in  Czernowitz,  Rumania,  in  1897. 
He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Prague  with 
Sturza.  He  has  also  lived  in  Paris  and  Havana  and  is  now  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  His  work  includes  etchings,  en- 
gravings, lithographs,  and  woodcuts  as  well  as  sculpture.  Six 
of  his  woodcut  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  a  book  entitled 
Yiddish  Proverbs. 

His  work  has  been  shown  abroad  in  Prague,  Paris,  Ha- 
vana, Jerusalem,  and  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Among  institutions 
where  it  has  appeared  in  this  country  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art; 
Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  and  Brooklyn  Museum 
in  New  York ;  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  and 
Print  Club,  Philadelphia. 

A  book  about  his  recent  work.  Sculptures  and  Woodcuts 
of  Bernard  Reder  by  John  Rewald  was  published  in  1957.  In 
1960,  the  Ford  Foundation  presented  him  with  a  purchase 
award  for  sculpture. 

Among  public  and  private  collections  where  his  work  is 
represented  are  those  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  in  New  York;  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art:  Baltimore  (Maryland)  Museum  of  Art:  Fogg 
Museum  of  Art  at  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts: New  York  Public  Library:  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington:  Tel  A\iv  Museum  in  Israel,  and  the  collection  of 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Reder  has  lived  in  New  York  City 
since   1943. 
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VANDER    SLUIS 


George  Vander  Sluis,  Grey  and  Green,  40  x  60,  oil  and 
sand  on  canvas.  (Jacques  Seligmann  and  Co.,  New  York 
City) 

"The  mature  artist  is  concerned  with  the  deep  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  responses  that  come  from  his  life 
and  from  art.  He  is  deeply  involved  in  the  plastic  prob- 
lems of  his  personal  language.  In  the  loneliness  of  his 
studio,  he  malces  the  ultimate  decisions  of  moral  and 
plastic  value.  He  is  not  concerned  with  returning  to 
'subject  matter,'  'national  roots,'  'formal,'  'informal,' 
kinds  of  art  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  a  shifting  audience. 
If  compromise,  criticism  and  ulterior  motives  enter  into 
his  decisions  he  is  lost. 

"Newness  of  ideas  and  form  emerge  in  spite  of  him- 
self through  natural  development  and  growth.  The  ma- 
ture artist  is  concerned  with  the  universality  of  his  art 
and  a  sense  of  timelessness. 

"  'Grey  and  Green'  is  a  rock  painting.  It  has  been 
developed  from  numerous  drawings  and  the  impact  I 
felt  from  closely  observing  both  the  diversity  of  structure 
in  the  rock  formations  and  the  lichen  growth  on  the 
rocks  of  Monhegan  Island,  Maine.  These  strong  struc- 
tural organic  images  evoke  a  deep  emotional  response 
and  introduce  a  succession  of  ideas  and  realizations. 
This  is  not  a  'texture'  painting.  Instead  of  forcing  the 
three-dimensional  space  inwards,  the  sand  is  used  to 
increase  the  totality  of  the  image,  advancing  the  space 
on  the  picture  surface." 

George  \'ander  Sluis  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  December,    1915.     He  studied  at  the  Cleveland   Insti- 


tute of  Art,  and  at  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colorado) 
Fine  Arts  Center. 

In  1951-52,  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  permitted 
travel  and  work  in  Italy.  '\'ander  Sluis  has  also  won 
numerous  awards  in  regional  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  had  at  least  fifteen  one-man  shows  and 
has  exhibited  in  national  shows  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  .\rt ;  Whitney  Museum  of  .\merican  .Art;  Pennsylvania 
.\cademy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art; 
University  of  Nebraska  and  other  museums  and  uni- 
\'ersities. 

Vander  Sluis'  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  the  Rochester  (New  York)  Memorial  Art  Gallery; 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Munson-Williams-Proctor  In- 
stitute, Utica,  New  York;  Syracuse  University;  Colgate 
University:  Elmira  (New  York)  Museum  of  Art,  and 
other  public  and  private  collections.  He  has  taught  at 
the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Art  Center,  and  now  teaches 
at  Syracuse  University.    He  lives  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Hcdda  Sterne,  M.R.D.  1959,  80x40,  oil  on  canvas, 
1959.     (Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1950) 

"There  is  only  valid,  real  art  —  and  then  there  is 
the  other  type.  Any  other  differentiation  (abstract  fig- 
urative, etc.,  etc.)   is  unimportant. 

"There  is  no  distinction  between  content  and  form. 
The  non-representational  painting  is  not  entirely  formal. 

"The  image  is  a  transcription  of  a  lyrical  intuition, 
a  discovery  enlarging  the  realm  of  perception  —  that 
could  not  be  (expressed)  embodied  in  any  other  way  — 
and  is  thus  necessarily  unfamiliar. 

"As  to  the  future:  When  a  creative  experiment  has 
matured,  it  has  to  be  surpassed.  There  are  no  returns 
in  real  art.  An  interest  in  figures  is  possible  but  I  should 
thinl;  that  it  could  be  a  step  ahead  all  the  same." 

Hcdda  Sterne  was  born  in  1916  in  Bucharest,  Rou- 
mania,  and  studied  in  Paris,  Bucharest,  and  Vienna.  She 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1941  and  began  ex- 
hibiting with  a  surrealist  group  in  1942.  She  has  had 
a  large  number  of  one-man  shows  including  ones  at  the 
Musco  de  .^rte,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Vassar  College, 
Pouffhkeepsie,  New  York,  and  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Rome.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  group  exhibitions 
at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  .4rt,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  .'Vrt  and  Whitney  Museum  of  .-Xmerican 
Art:  Carnegie  Institute;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Venice 
"Biennale"  1956;  Pennsylvania  ."Xcademy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  others. 

Sterne's  work  is  found  in  collections  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  .'krt  and 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  .Art,  all  in  New  York ; 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh: 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo:  Krannert  .Art  Museum, 
University  of  Illinois:  Detroit  Institute  of  .-Arts  and  many 
more  museum,  business  and  private  collections.  She  has 
never  taught  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Julius  Schmidt,  Untitled,  14' /'h,  bronze,  1960.  (Otto  Gerson 
Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1959) 

Julius  Schmidt  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in 
1923.  He  studied  industrial  design  for  a  time.  Further  study, 
at  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
won  him  his  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  (1952)  and  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  (1955).  Meanwhile  he  studied  with  Ossip  Zad- 
kine  in  France  for  a  brief  period  in  1953  and  at  the  .\ccademia 
di  Belle  Arti  in  Florence  in  1954.  He  has  also  traveled  in 
Spain  and  saw  duty  with  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  in  the 
South   Pacific. 

His  experience  in  teaching  includes  assisting  in  metal 
sculpture  at  Cranbrook  in  1952-1953,  teaching  sculpture  and 
ceramics  in  the  summers  of  1953,  1954,  and  1955  in  the 
Silvermine  Guild  School  of  Art  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
and  work  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Institute  of  Art  in  the 
summer  of  1957.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sculpture  depart- 
ment at  the  Kansas  City  (Missouri)  Art  Institute  and  School 
of  Design  from  1954  to  1959  anci  taught  at  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design   1959-60. 

Schmidt's  work  has  been  exhibited  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west since  1950,  among  the  more  important  exhibitions  are 
"Sixteen  Americans"  Museum  of  Modern  Art:  .Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  "American  Painting  and  Sculpture":  and  at  the 
Nelson  Gallery-Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He 
won  prizes  in  the  New  England  annual  shows  of  1953  and 
1958,  and  first  prize  and  purchase  award  in  the  Mid  America 
annuals  of  1957  and  1958.  One-man  exhibitions  took  place  in 
1953,  1957,  and  1959.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Museum  of  Modern  .^rt,  New  York :  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art- 
Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City,  Missouri ;  Art  Institute  and  the 
offices  of  various  business  concerns  and  in  the  hands  of  numer- 
ous  private   collectors.     He   lives   in   Santa   Barbara,   California. 
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Felix  Ruvolo,  Hybrid,  69'/2  x  57'/:,  oil  on  canvas,  1960. 
(Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York  Citv)  (1948  throui;h 
1953) 

"The  painter  has  to  be  a  part  of  his  own  period 
in  one  way  or  another  but  this  doesn't  mean  I  think 
there  is  only  one  way.  Especially  today  there  are  many 
ways  to  live  and  feel  and  paint.  However,  one  cannot 
take  on  someone  else's  way.  One's  work,  if  it  is  to  have 
character  must  be  an  extremely  personal  statement  in 
keeping  with  one's  own  response  to  the  period.'  (Quoted 
at  the  artist's  request  from  his  statement  in  the  1953 
"Contemporary  American  Painting  and  Sculpture" 
catalogue,) 

Though  born  in  New  York  City  in  1912,  Felix 
Ruvolo  spent  his  early  life  in  Catania,  Sicily,  where  he 
first  studied  art.  In  .America  he  studied  at  the  school 
of  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  later  taught  there 
(1945-1948).  During  the  summer  of  1948  he  gave  in- 
struction in  art  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California. 
He  is  now  Professor  of  -Art  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  His  work  has  won  a  score  of  awards  and 
honors  in  various  exhibitions  —  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
in  1942,  1946,  and  1947:  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art  (Bremer  award,  1942),  honorable  mention  and 
Gerstlcr  award  (1945),  anonymous  award  (1946),  hon- 
orable mention  for  oils  (1948),  water  color  prize  (1949), 


and  purchase  prize  for  drawings  in  1950-1951.  In  1946, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  Ruvolo  won  the 
Kearney  memorial  prize  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute, 
second  prize  at  the  critics  show  in  New  York,  honorable 
mention  in  the  La  Tausca  exhibition,  and  a  gold  medal 
at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  San 
Francisco.  He  also  received  prizes  at  the  Pepsi-Cola 
exhibitions  of  1947  and  1948;  a  Hallmark  art  award 
in  1949:  and  purchase  prize  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  the  same  year.  More  recently  he  has  received  prizes 
for  painting  from  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  ."^rt  and 
the  Richmond  (California)  .Art  Center.  He  has  also 
done  murals  for  the  Merchandise  Mart  and  elsewhere  in 
Chicago. 

Ruvolo's  paintings  have  been  shown  widely  and 
continuously  in  national  exhibitions  since  the  late  1930's. 
In  the  year  1950  he  had  a  one-man  show  and  was  repre- 
sented in  six  other  exhibitions.  His  pictures  are  in  the 
collections  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Den\er 
(Colorado)  .^rt  Museum:  Mills  College  in  Oakland, 
California:  Dennison  College  at  Denton,  Ohio:  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  .'\rt;  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Art 
Center:  Philbrook  Art  Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma:  Walker 
Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  and  in  the  hands  of  private 
collectors.    He  lives  in  Berkeley,  California. 
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Sarai   Sherman,  Fete   Champetre,  60x78',i,   oil   on   canvas,    1960.     (A.C.A. 
Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"  'Fete  Champetre'  is  the  largest  easel  painting  I  have  ever  attempted. 
Nothing  warrants  its  size  except  that  it  permitted  a  kind  of  plastic  incon-  i 
sistency  which  can  breathe  new  vigor  and  fantasy  into  the  very  banality  of 
the  symbols  I  chose.    Painted  in  the  hot  humid  July  of  New  York  it  made 
me  wish  to  be  even  more  unequivocally  'subject  matter.'  " 

Sarai  Sherman  was  born  in   Philadelphia  in   1922.    She  studied  at  the 
Barnes  Foundation  at   Merion,   Pennsylvania,  the  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Art 
of   Temple   University   in    Philadelphia,   and    the   State   University   of   Iowa, 
as    a    result    of    which    she    holds    the    degrees    of    Bachelor    of    Fine    Arts, 
Bachelor   of   Science   in   Education,   and    Master   of   Arts.     She   has   traveled  ' 
and    lived   in    Mexico   and    Europe.     Honorable   mention   in   the    Pepsi-Cola 
exhibition   of    1946   was   followed   by   two   first   prizes   in   her   first   one-man 
show   in   competitions   held  by  commercial   galleries   in   New  York   in    1950,  ' 
and    a    Fulbright    grant    in    painting    (1952-1953;    renewed    in    1953-1954); 
which  was  spent  in  Italy.    Other  one-man  shows  were  held  in  New  York  in  | 
1951   and   1955  and  one  also  took  place  in  Rome  in  the  latter  year.    She  is  i 
scheduled  to  have  two  more  one-man  shows  in  Italy  this  year.    Among  group 
exhibitions   where    Sarai   Sherman's   work   has   appeared   in   addition   to   the 
Pepsi-Cola  shows  are  those  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
Whitney   Museum  of  .-Xmerican   .>\rt  in   N'ew  York;   Brooklyn   Museum;   Art 
Institute    of   Chicago;    California    Palace    of   the    Legion    of   Honor   in    San 
Francisco,  and  Brandeis  University. 

One  of  her  paintings  was  recently  purchased  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  and  her  work  is  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  both  in  New  York  and  Rome :  Whit-  I 
ney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York ;  Tel  Aviv  Museum,  Israel ; 
Chrysler  Museum,  Provincetown,  Massachusetts  and  in  important  private 
collections.    She  lives  in  New  York. 


SIEGRIEST 


Lundy  Siegriest,  Mount  Lassen,  47'/:  x  72,  oil  on  masonite.  (Bolles  Gallery, 
San  Francisco)    (1953,  1955) 

"I  do  feel  there  is  a  new  interest  in  subject  matter  in  contemporary 
American  art  today.  It  has  been  very  strong  here  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
for  some  time  now.  But  I  do  not  see  an  end  to  non-representational  art 
altogether,  rather  an  interesting  marriage  of  the  two." 

Lundy  Siegriest  was  born  .April  4,  1925,  in  Oakland,  California, 
where  he  still  lives.  He  studied  at  The  California  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  and  early  established  an  impressive  exhibition  and  honors  record. 
.Among  the  40  awards  Siegriest  has  won  are  the  following:  Purchase  award, 
1952,  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco:  first  Gold 
Medal  Award,  Oakland  Art  Museum,  1952:  1953  Purchase  Award,  Denver 
.Art  Museum;  1955  Purchase  .Award,  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum: 
First  Purchase  Award,  San  Francisco  Art  Festival,  1957.  Since  1947  he 
has  been  shown  in  146  exhibitions  including  19  one-man  shows.  Among 
these  are  exhibitions  at  the  Pennsylvania  .Academy  of  Fine  .Arts  (three 
times):  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh:  "Young  .Americans  Under  35" 
Whitney  Museum  of  .American  .Art,  New  York:  Brussels  World's  Fair,  1958: 
Whitney  Museum  ".Annual,"    1960. 

Siegricst's  list  of  works  in  museum  collections  is  also  extensive,  listing 
among  others  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  .Art:  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor:  Oakland  .Art  Museum;  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  other  museums  and  private  collections.  Siegriest  has  taught 
at  the  Academy  of  Art  and  the  Junior  Center  of  .Art  Academy,  both  in  San 
Francisco. 
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Karl  Zerbe,  Trojan  Horse,  70  x  40,  acrylic  polymer  on 
canvas,  1960.  (Nordncss  Gallery,  New  York  City) 
(Zerbe  has  exhibited  in  every  University  of  Illinois 
Exhibition  except  the  year   1952) 

Karl  Zerbe  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1903.  He  studied 
in  Munich  and  Italy  from  1922  to  1926.  Travel  in 
France  followed  in  1930-1931.  In  the  year  1934  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States  and  has  since  become  a 
citizen.  Residence  in  Mexico  during  1936  and  1937 
was  followed  by  a  trip  to  Europe   in   1938. 

Prizes  include  the  Paine  award  at  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  1942:  first  prize  at  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary   .Art  in  Boston   in    1943:   Blair  prize   in 

1944  and  Harris  Medal  in  1946  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago:  third  prize  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  1948; 
awards  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
1947,  1949,  and  1951:  first  prize  in  the  Boston  Festival 
of  Arts  in  1943:  and  a  purchase  prize  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in    1955. 

One-man  shows  began  in  America  at  the  Germanic 
Museum  of  Harvard  University  in  1934.  Since  then 
there  have  been  twelve  more  at  various  museums  and 
art    institutes    (for    instance,    Art    Institute    of    Chicago, 

1945  and  1946;  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center, 
1 952 :  M.  H.  Dc  Young  Memorial  Museum  of  Art, 
1952).  From  1937  to  1954  Zerbe  was  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  painting  at  the  school  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  .Arts  in  Boston,  and  from  1954  to  the  present, 
professor  of  art  at  the  Florida  State  University  at  Talla- 
hassee. His  work  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  Art  in  New 
York  City;  Brooklyn  Museum:  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  New  York:  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston;  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis; 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art  in  Bloomficld  Hills,  Mich- 
igan :  Fogg  Art  Museum  and  Germanic  Museum  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum:  Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Museum  of  Art  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in 
Providence :  Addison  Gallery  of  .American  Art  at  Phillips 
.Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis;  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute  in 
Utica,  New  York :  Butler  Institute  of  .American  .Art  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio:  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts ;  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis;  and  many  more  public,  educational  and  business 
institutions.    He  lives  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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SQUIER 


Jack  Squier,  Emerging  Figure,  65'/jx41'/2,  epoxy  resin  and  metal,  1960. 
(The  Alan  Gallery,  New  York  City)   (1959) 

Jack  Squier  was  born  in  1927  in  Dixon,  Illinois.  He  attended  Oberlin 
College  and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  1950,  and  his  Master  of  Fine  Arts  from  Clornell  University  in  1952, 
having  given  instruction  in  sculpture  there  from  1950  to  1952.  Squier  also 
taught  sculpture  at  the  Ogunquit  (Maine)  School  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture during  the  summers  of  1949,  1950,  and  1951.  He  is  now  an  assistant 
professor  of  art  at  Cornell.  He  has  had  two  one-man  shows  at  Cornell 
(1952,   1957)    and  two  at  his  New  York  dealer's. 

Squier's  works  have  increasingly  been  included  in  national  shows  since 
1955  —  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts  of 
Houston  (Texas),  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Addison  Gallery  of  .American  Art  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
Houston  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts,  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  and  the  Brussels  World's  Fair.  He  is  represented  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York  and  in 
the  private  collections  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Joseph  Hirshhorn,  Eero 
Saarinen,  and  others.    He  lives  in  Ithaca,  New  'Vork. 
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Tadashi    Sato,   Sea    Form    No.    4,    50x28,    oil    on    canvas,    1960.      (Willard 
Gallery,  New  York  City) 

Tadashi  Sato  offers  this  succinct  comment  on  the  present  direction  of 
American  Art:     "Bacl;  to  nature!" 

Tadashi  Sato  was  born  in  February  1923  on  the  Island  of  Maui, 
Hawaii.  In  1946  he  entered  the  Honolulu  School  of  Art  and  studied  there 
until  1948  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn  Museum  Art  School  and  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  During  this  period,  he  studied  with  Stuart  Davis  and  Ralston 
Crawford.  Since  1950  he  has  painted  in  New  York,  Honolulu  and  Japan. 
At  present  he  is  again  in  Hawaii. 

Sato's  awards  include  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Dallas  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  1953:  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  Grant,  1954;  and  a 
Honolulu  Community  Foundation  Scholarship,  1955.  He  has  had  at  least 
ten  one-man  shows  since   1950  in  New  York,  Honolulu  and  London. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Honolulu  .A,cadcmy  of 
Arts:  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
both  in  New  York;  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo:  Joslyn  Art  Museum, 
Omaha:  Fort  Worth  Art  Association  and  other  public  and  University 
collections.  Charles  Laughton,  Burgess  Meredith  and  Seymour  Knox  are 
among  the  many  private  collectors  with  examples  of  his   work. 
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William  Scharf,  A  Share  of  Fire,  84x52,  oil  on  canvas,  1958.  (David  Herbert  Gallery, 
New  York  City) 

"Painting  pictures  of  places  with  people  already  there  is  interesting.  Painting 
pictures  of  places  where  people  might  like  to  be  or  might  very  much  not  like  to  be,  or 
places  where  people  would  not  even  want  to  imagine  being  is  interesting  also.  There  are 
people  painting  pictures  in  both  of  these  ways  today  and  some  of  them  arc  painting 
better  in  each  way  than  most  of  them  are  painting  in  either,  which  is  interesting  and 
I  really  can't  think  much  more  about  it  than  that." 

William  Scharf  was  born  in  1927  in  Media,  Pennsylvania.  He  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  1944  to  1949,  and  The  Barnes  Foundation, 
Merion,  Pennsylvania. 

Scharf  has  exhibited  extensively  on  the  East  coast  at  such  places  as  the  Philadelphia 
Print  Club:  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance:  Museum  of  Modern  Art:  "Forecast"  and  "New 
Talent"  exhibitions  circulated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts:  Boston  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art:  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  .\rts  and  other  public  and 
commercial  galleries. 

An  example  of  his  painting  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Art,  and  in  private  collections  in  this  country,  England  and  Ireland. 
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William  R.  Youngman,  Tribute  to  Lavelle,  62"h,  sand 
cast  aluminum,   1960.    Lent  by  the  artist. 

"Out  of  this  searching  the  next  development  will  he 
expressed,  not  always  in  obvious  terms  but  in  more  basic 
intuitional  forms  than  have  yet  been  envisaged.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  e\en  concern  myself  with  N'erbiage  that  at- 
tempts to  predict  the  future  of  modern  art.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  contemporary  plastic  and  graphic  expression 
is  constantly  changing:  this  condition  indicates  neither 
putrefaction  nor  progress,  but  it  should  reveal,  at  least, 
that   art   is   living  and   changing  with   the   times. 

"The  problem  is  basically  theological  and  involves 
a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  improvement  of  human 
character  that  will  synchronize  with  almost  matchless 
advance  in  science,  art,  literature  and  all  material  and 
cultural  de\'elopments  of  the  past  two  thousand  >"ears. 
It  must  be  of  the  spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

William  Youngman  was  born  in  Murphysboro, 
Illinois  in  March,  1927.  He  received  a  B.F.A.  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  an  M.F.A.  degree  from 
Southern   Illinois   University   in    1952. 

Youngman  has  been  awarded  a  first  prize  and  pur- 
chase prize  for  sculpture  from  the  City  Art  Museum, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  has  received  University  Faculty 
Research  Grants  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  1957, 
1958,  1959.  He  has  had  one-man  shows  at  Southern 
Illinois  L^niversity,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and  Ball  State  College.  In  addition, 
he  has  exhibited  at  the  Albright  .\rt  Gallery,  Buffalo; 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  .Art,  Birmingham  (.Mabama) 
Museum  of  Art;  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Gallery  of  .Art 
and  many   university   museums  and   galleries. 

Youngman's  sculpture  is  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art:  City  Art  Museum, 
St.  Louis:  and  Southern  and  Eastern  Illinois  Universities. 
He  taught  for  some  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Art  Department, 
Anderson  College,  .\ndcrson,  Indiana.  He  lives  in 
Anderson,   Indiana. 
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Paul  Zimmerman,  Still  Life-Delphinium,  48  x  46,  oil  on  ma- 
sonitc,  1960.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  j.  N.  Taub, 
Houston,  Texas.  (Jacques  Seli^mann  and  Co.,  New  York  City) 
(1948) 

Paul  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  April, 
1921.  He  received  his  B.F.A.  degree  in  1946  from  the  John 
Herron  .^rt  School  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  In  that  same 
year  he  was  awarded  a  Milliken  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
travel.  Since  that  time,  Zimmerman  has  been  the  recipient  of 
some  forty  prizes  including  awards  from  the  National  .Academy 
of  Design,  Butler  Institute  of  American  .'Krt,  John  Herron  Art 
Institute  and  others.  He  has  exhibited  widely  and  successfully 
in  national  shows,  and  has  had  a  number  of  one-man  shows 
at  dealers  in  Boston  and  New  York  as  well  as  the  de  Cordova 
and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts :  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania :  and  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Zimmerman's  work  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  de 
Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts:  Wads- 
worth  .Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut:  Springfield  (Massa- 
chusetts) Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  New  Britain  (Connecticut) 
Art  Museum:  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts; 
Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  many  private  collections. 
He  has  taught  at  Indiana  LInivcrsity  and  Westminister  School, 
and  has  been  teaching  at  the  Hartford  .Art  School,  L'niversity 
of  Hartford    (Connecticut)    since    1947.     He   lives   in   Hartford. 
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Miriam  Schapiro,  The  Game,  81x90'/:,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Andre  Em- 
merich Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"  'The  Game'  is  the  game  of  making  a  real  world  on  canvas.  'The 
Game'  is  also  the  game  of  knowing  that  the  made  world  can  never  be 
wholly  real." 

Miriam  Schapiro  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  November,  1923. 
She  studied  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  received  B.A.,  M.A.,  and 
M.F.A.  degrees  from  that  school.  In  1946-1949  she  was  a  graduate 
research  assistant  in  printmaking  to  Professor  Mauricio  Lasansky. 

She  has  had  one-man  shows  at  her  New  York  dealer's  gallery,  and 
has  also  been  included  in  exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  in  Nottingham  University,  England,  and  Tokyo,  Japan.  Her 
work  is  in  several  well-known  collections,  among  them,  Mr.  David  Rocke- 
feller, Miss  Lilly  Dache,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  N.  Friedman  and  others.  She  has 
never  taught  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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William  Zorach,  Woman,  21 '//'h,  porphyry,  1958. 
(Downtown  Gallery,  New  York  Citv)  (1953,  1955,  1957, 
1959) 

"Technical  facility,  the  no\el  and  ingenious  de\ice, 
the  decorati\e  linear  arabesque  into  which  the  enthusiast 
reads  esoteric  meanings,  may  be  momentarily  fascinating 
and  entertaining.  It  can  be  very  useful  as  arts  and 
crafts  and  as  applied  to  Industrial  Design  and  it  can 
be  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself.  But  for  an  artist,  what  is 
important  is  to  express  with  clarity,  simplicity,  and 
power  those  spiritual  qualities  and  aspirations  of  hu- 
manity that  will  have  value  to  human  beings  for  all 
times. 

"What  I  would  like  to  see  in  all  this  innovation  is 
a  power  of  communication  and  expression,  something 
beyond  the  mere  visual  experience  of  the  playing  with 
shapes,  forms  and  textures.  It  is  all  right  to  shock  in 
order  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  observer:  but  after 
that,  what?  The  great  artists  throughout  the  ages,  the 
great  primitives  had  the  answer.  It  was  the  quality  of 
expressi%eness,  the  ability  to  communicate,  not  just  to 
decorate.  Theirs  was  the  power  to  exalt,  to  move  the 
observer  to  joy  or  tears:  to  strike  terror  or  awe  in  the 
hearts  of  men  —  to  be  amused,  to  be  entertained  is 
part  of  life,  but  to  be  exalted  is  something  else.  The 
artist  has  to  choose  whether  he  wishes  to  communicate 
or  to  decorate." 

Zorach  was  born  in  Eurburg  (Eurburick-Kovno) , 
Lithuania,  in  1887.  When  he  was  four  years  old  he  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  of  America.  He  studied 
at  the  Cleveland  School  (now  Institute)  of  Art,  the 
Art  Students  League  of  Xew  York,  and  in  Paris  in  1910, 
where  four  pictures  by  Zorach  were  hung  in  the  Salon 
dWutomne.  Having  returned  to  the  L'nited  States,  he 
did  his  first  carving  in  wood  in  1917,  continued  water 
color  but  finally  gave  up  oil  painting  altogether.  Zorach 
has   published   articles   on   art   in  periodicals   and   is   the 


author  of  a  book  "Zorach  Explains  Sculpture"  (1947). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Last  summer  (1958)  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Maine,  conferred  an  honorary  Master  of 
.Arts  degree  upon  him  and  he  was  honored  with  a  cita- 
tion from  Bates  College  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  Zorach 
has  taught  at  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York 
since   1929. 

Awards  include  the  Logan  medal  and  prize  for 
sculpture  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  1931,  a 
prize  for  water  color  at  the  same  institution  in  1932, 
and  honorable  mention  at  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York  in  1939.  The  League  presented  him  with  the 
Avery  award  for  sculpture  last  winter.  He  executed  a 
figure  for  Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  1933,  a  marble 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  Post  Office  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1938,  and  a  monument  for  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  of  1939.  His  monumental 
"Head  of  Moses,"  carved  in  Labrador  granite,  is  perma- 
nently placed  in  the  entrance  lobby  of  Earl  Hall,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City.  In  1955-1956  he 
executed  a  series  of  three  pieces  for  the  Diagnostic 
Building,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Zorach's  work  has  been  widely  exhibited,  and  his 
sculpture  is  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .American  .'Vrt  in  New 
York:  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts: 
Newark  (New  Jersey)  Museum  Association:  Wichita 
(Kansas)  Art  Museum:  and  the  Palm  Beach  Art  League 
(Norton  Gallery),  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  among 
others.  His  water  colors  form  part  of  the  collections  of 
the  three  New  York  museums  mentioned  above :  Brooklyn 
Museum:  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston:  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts:  Art  Institute  of  Chicago: 
Phillips  Collection,  Washington,  D.C.;  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Museum  of  Art:  Los  .Angeles  County  Museum;  and 
others.    He  lives  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Jack  Zajac,  Easter  Goat  No.  4,  24"h,  bronze.  Lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Pritzker,  Glencoe,  Illinois.  (Felix 
Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles)   (1952) 

"  'Easter  Goat  No.  4'  is  one  of  a  series  of  sculptures 
on  the  theme  of  the  sacrificial  animal.  The  goat  is 
sprawled  against  a  stake,  to  which  it  is  bound.  The 
staging  has  become  more  formalized  as  the  series  con- 
tinues. 

"Naturally,  effigial  sacrifice  to  a  god  is  obsolete  in 
more  sophisticated  religions,  so  that  merely  to  portray 
the  practice  has  little  meaning  beyond  historical  doc- 
umentation. 

"I  have  appropriated  the  theme  as  a  symbol  of  a 
moral  dilemma,  one  that  has  concerned  man  since  his 
spiritual  awakening,  that  of  his  responsibility  to  other 
men. 

"In  these  sculptures  the  stake  is  a  will  borne  by  any 
one  or  combination  of  evils  within  the  capacity  of  man. 


The   imperiled   %ictim   has  been   trespassed   against.     The 
contact   of   the   stake   and   the   goat's   belly   is   the   occur-  | 
rcnce  of  a  sin."  ! 

Jack  Zajac  was  born  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  De- 
cember, 1929.  He  studied  at  Scripps  College,  Claremont, 
California.  In  1950,  he  received  a  California  State 
Scholarship  in  Painting,  followed  by  an  award  from  the 
.•\nicrican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  a  Guggen- 
heim Foundation  Fellowship  in  1957-1960  which  per- 
mitted Zajac  to  study  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  has  also  ' 
won  a  number  of  important  prizes,  among  them,  pur- 
chase prizes  from  the  Pasadena  (California)  Art  Mu- 
seum and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  second  prize,  < 
Butler  Institute  of  American  Art,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
first  prize,  "Art  in  Religion,"  exhibition  held  at  Grace 
Cathedral,  San  Francisco;  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollar  award  for  etching  from  the  Limited  Editions 
Club,  and  several  more. 

Zajac  has  had  at  least  fifteen  one-man  shows,  includ- 
ing exhibitions  at  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum  of  Art.  His  work 
has  also  appeared  widely  in  group  exhibitions  of  national 
importance  held  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Sao  Paulo,  Brazil ;  Spolcto,  Italy,  and  Paris,  as 
well   as  other  museums   and   universities   in   this   country. 

Zajac's  work  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Gallery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Los  Angeles ' 
County  Museum,  State  of  California;  Pasadena  Art  Mu- 
seum; Milwaukee  Art  Institute  and  the  important  pri-i 
vate  collections  of  Mr.  Eugene  Berman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.i 
Arnold  Maremont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  K.  Ohrbach,  i 
and  others.  He  does  not  teach  and  presently  lives  near 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Adja  Yunkers,  Cosier  II,  68'/;  x47'/4,  pastel,  1959.  (An- 
dre Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  sort  of  uncom- 
fortable in  regards  to  art  —  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
a  new  interest  in  subject  matter  in  contemporary  Amer- 
ican —  or  any  other  nationality  for  that  matter.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  creativity  to  recess,  to  advance,  to  abandon 
or  to  reconquer  abandoned  views  of  interest.  And,  if  you 
kindly  will  consider  that  new  conventions  are  made  by 
artists  —  you'll  find  that  this  happens  under  specific 
psychological,  social,  political  pressures  and  conditions. 
(Not  to  mention  the  artist's  curiosity  when  a  creative 
experience  has  been  exhausted.) 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  and  therefore  of  art  to 
constantly  change  —  and  it's  not  a  specifically  'Amer- 
ican' phenomenon.  Of  course,  there  are  changes.  Thank 
God." 

t  Adja   Yunkers   was   born    in   Riga,    Latvia    in    1900. 

He  studied  in  Leningrad,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  In 
1949  and  again  in  1954,  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Foundation  Fellowship  and  in  1959  he  was  one  of  ten 
■'\mericans  to  receive  a  Ford  Foundation  Grant  of  ten 
thousand    dollars    and    a    large    retrospective    exhibition 

i  which  toured  the  country  in  1960.  He  has  edited  and 
published  several  magazines. 

I 


Yunkers  has  exhibited  widely  and  prolifically.  He 
has  had  at  least  thirty  one-man  shows  at  such  museums 
as,  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Corcoran  Gallery  of  .'\rt: 
Goteborgs  Konst  Museum,  Goteborg,  Sweden:  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum,  and  other  museums  and  galleries 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal ;  Oslo,  Norway :  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Florence;  Lima,  Peru,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  his  work  has  appeared  in  painting  and  graphic 
arts  group  exhibitions  extensively,  most  recently  at  the 
64th  Annual  Exhibition  of  .American  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  His  work 
is  found  in  almost  every  important  museum  collection  in 
this  country,  including  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .\rt. 
Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, Whitney  Museum  of  .American  Art  and  Brooklyn 
Museum,  all  in  New  York;  Corcoran  Gallery  of  .Art, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art ;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ; 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Minneapolis  Institute  of  .Art  and  many  more 
in  this  country  and  abroad  as  well  as  well-known  private 
collections.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  the  Cooper  Union,  both  in  New  York.  At 
present  he  is  not  teaching.    He  lives  in  New  York. 
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Paul  Wonner,  Woman  and  Table,  53x45,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Felix 
Landau  Gallery,  Los  Angeles) 

"I  use  recognizable  subject  matter  because  I  am  interested  in  looking 
at  'things'  around  me,  and  because  people  and  objects  seem  to  me  more 
specific  terms  with  which  to  put  down  the  kind  of  things  I  have  to  say 
about  the  world  and  about  myself." 

Paul  Wonner  was  born  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  April,  1920.  He  studied 
at  the  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland;  .Art  Students 
League,  New  York;  and  the  LIniversity  of  California  at  Berkeley  where  he 
received  both  an  M.F.A.  and  an  M.S.  degree. 

Wonner  has  had  fi\e  one-man  shows,  including  ones  at  the  M.  H.  De 
Young  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco,  1955;  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion, 1956,  and  the  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum,  1960.  In  addition, 
he  has  also  exhibited  in  important  group  shows,  among  them,  "Younger 
American  Painters"  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  1954;  third  biennial, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1955:  Carnegie  Institute  "International,"  1958;  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  "Annual,"  1959,  and  other  exhibitions  nationally 
and  in  Italy. 

Wonner's  painting  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Solomon  R.  Gug- 
genheim Museum,  New  York;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  Gimpel  Fils, 
London;  and  many  important  private  collections  throughout  the  country. 
He  lives  in  Davis,  California,  where  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the  library  of  the 
Universitv  of  California  at  Davis. 
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Bryan  Wilson,  Hawk  and  Quail,  48  x  72,  oil  on  canvas, 
1958.    (Gump's  Gallery,  San  Francisco) 

"Certain  painters  will  always  work  outside  of  the 
fashionable  mode  and  be  oblivious  to  it. 

"Returns  to  an  older  style  are  not  really  possible, 
but  a  few  artists  will  of  course  continue  painting  non- 
objective  pictures  when  the  mannequins  are  following 
the  latest  Fall  creations." 

Bryan  Wilson  was  born  in  1927  in  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. He  studied  ornithology  at  Stanford  University. 
He  subsequently  became  interested  in  the  French  tradi- 
tion of  modern  painting,  and  combined  the  two  into  a 
choice  of  subject  matter  and  technique  that  pervades 
most  of  his  work.  His  bird  and  animal  paintings,  have 
been  shown  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chica.go,  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Carnegie  Institute,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  where  he  won  awards  in 
1955  and  1958.  Wilson  has  also  had  two  one-man  shows 
at  dealers  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  This  spring 
(1961)  Wilson  will  have  a  one-man  show  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco. 
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Carl  Morris,  Yellow  Arc.  56'.i:x44,  oil  on  canvas,  1959. 
(Kraushaar  Galleries,  New  York  City)    (1957,   1959) 

■'Concerning  "Yellow  Arc'  — '.  .  .  the  content  may 
be  force,  energy,  color,  etc.,  and  my  concern  is  to  render 
these  amorphous  concepts  visual.  To  take  one  example 
—  energy,  one  could  say  this  has  no  positive  form.  Yet 
energy  may  be  recognized  through  a  visual  experience, 
for  it  has  many  forms   .   .   .'  " 

Carl  Morris  was  born  in  Yorba  Linda,  California, 
in  1911.  He  studied  at  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
from  1931  to  1933:  in  Vienna  (Kunstgewerbeschule, 
1933-1934:  Akademie  der  Bildenden  Kunstc,  1934- 
1935):  and  in  Paris,  1935-1936,  on  an  Institute  of 
International  Education  fellowship.    Then  came  teaching 


MORRIS 


at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  followed  by  the  director- 
ship of  the  Spokane  Art  Center  in  1938-1939.  He  exe- 
cuted a  mural  in  the  Eugene,  Oregon,  post  office  in 
1941,  the  result  of  a  competition  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  The  year  1946  brought  three 
awards:  Bremmer  prize  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
.Art,  Fuller  award  at  the  Seattle  .Art  Museum,  and  a  pur- 
chase prize  at  the  Denver  Art  Museum.  Two  years  later 
came  a  bronze  award  from  Pepsi-Cola,  the  Phelan 
award  in  1950,  a  purchase  award  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  1956,  and  a  purchase  prize  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1957.  Most  recently  a  large  traveling 
retrospective  exhibition  of  his  work  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  (1958):  and  in  1959  the  Ford 
Foundation  purchased  a  work  as  a  gift  to  a  museum. 

Morris'  works  have  been  exhibited  widely  in  out- 
standing shows  in  America  and  in  1955  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His  paintings  formed  part  of  an 
exhibition  held  in  Rome  in  1957  and  1958  by  the  Rome- 
New  York  .Art  Foundation.  He  was  also  represented  in 
the  show  entitled  "Capolavori  del  Museo  Guggenheim 
di  New  York"  which  was  circulated  in  Italy  in  1958. 
There  have  also  been  sixteen  one-man  shows  since  1940. 
.\mong  institutions  which  own  examples  of  his  work  are 
the  Seattle  (Washington)  Art  Museum:  Portland  (Ore- 
gon) Art  Museum;  San  Francisco  Museum  of  .\rt:  Den- 
ver Art  Museum:  Walker  .Art  Center  in  Minneapolis; 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York  City; 
Munson-Williams-Proetor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York; 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; Santa  Barbara  (California)  Museum  of  -\rt :  Reed 
College  in  Portland,  Oregon :  Mills  College  in  Oakland, 
California:  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California; 
and  the  Universities  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  Colorado. 
He  is  also  represented  in  the  collection  of  Walter  P. 
Chrysler,  Jr.  Morris  has  lived  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
since   1941. 
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Bernard  Chaet,  Remains  II,  43x43,  oil  on  canvas,  1959-60.  (Stable  Gal- 
lery, New  York  City)    (1951,  1953) 

Bernard  Chact  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1924.  He  began 
his  training  under  Karl  Zerbe  at  the  School  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  finished  the  work  for  an  undergraduate  degree  in  education 
(1950)  at  Tufts  College,  Boston.  The  previous  year  he  received  an  anony- 
mous Boston  award  for  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  where  he  painted  and 
visited  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Spain. 

Chact  taught  privately  for  a  number  of  years,  worked  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  for  one  year,  and  since  1951  has  been  teaching  in  the  Art 
Department  of  Yale  University  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he  lives. 

He  has  exhibited  in  .group  shows  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  and  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  his  drawings  have 
been  in  a  show  that  traveled  throughout  France  in  1957-58.  He  has  had 
six  one-man  shows  at  dealers  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Chaet  has  been  awarded  first  prizes  by  the  Sharon  (Conn.)  Arts 
Foundation  (1958)  and  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Arts  Festival  in  1954. 
His  work  is  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum ;  the  Museum  of  Brandeis  University 
and  the  dc  Cordova  and  Dana  Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts. 
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Ibiam  Lassaw,  October  Continuity,  47"h,  bronze,  1960.  (Sain- 
url  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York  City)    (1953,  1955,  1959) 

Ibram  Lassaw  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  1913. 
He  attended  the  Beaux-.^rts  Institute  of  Design  in  New  York 
in  1930-1931  and  City  College  in  1931-1932  as  well  as  study- 
ing with  Dorothea  Denslow  at  the  Clay  Club  (Sculpture 
Center)  from  1927  to  1932.  Lassaw  also  studied  painting  with 
Amedee  Ozenfant.  During  the  summer  of  1950  he  taught 
sculpture  at  the  American  L'niversity  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  has  also  taught  in  New  York  City. 

He  is  a  member  of  American  Abstract  Artists.  Lassaw  has 
exhibited  in  one-man  and  group  exhibitions  in  various  places, 
among  them  the  Whitney  Museum  of  .'\mcrican  Art  (almost 
continuously,  1936-1955)  and  Museum  of  Modern  .Art  in  New 
York,  .American  .Abstract  Artists  shows  since  1936,  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  -Arts,  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  Museum  of  Modern  .Art  in  Paris  in  1950  and 
again  in  France  in  1955,  Venice  biennial  of  1954,  Japan  in 
1955,  an  exhibit  in  Moscow  LLS.S.R.  and  "Documenta  II," 
Kassel,  Germany,  both  in  1959,  Yale  University,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska. 

Among  institutions  which  own  examples  of  his  work  are 
the  Museum  of  Modern  .Art  and  Whitney  Museum  of  .American 
Art  in  New  York:  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh:  -Albright 
.Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Fogg  .Art  Museum,  Harvard  L'niversity, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  Temple  Beth  El  (both  the  one  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  one  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island),  and  other 
temples  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  1959, 
he  completed  a  fourteen-foot-high  sculpture  for  the  entrance 
of  the  New  .Arts  Building,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  .A  large  wall  sculpture  is  also  found  in  the  "Glass 
House,"  the  New  Caanan,  Connecticut  home  of  the  architect, 
Phillip  Johnson.    He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Kvlc  Morris,  4  September  I960,  72  x  72,  oil  on  canvas, 
1960.  (Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York  Citv) 
(1955,    1957) 

"Throughout  the  entire  history  of  traditional  art 
dealing  with  figurative  themes  it  was  recognized  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  art  —  good  art  and  bad  art. 
During  the  past  ten  years  or  more  when  a  great  many 
painters  have  concentrated  on  non-figurative,  abstract  or 
expressionist  art  forms,  there  has  still  been  good  and 
bad  art.  However,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  today 
to  say  that  the  two  kinds  of  art  are  figurative  art  and 
non-objective  art.  I  regret  this  unnecessary  and  confus- 
ing tendency,  particularly  since  these  two  approaches 
have,  without  interruption,  constantly  and  comfortably 
co-existed.  It  confuses  things  further  to  suggest  that 
abstract  art  is  without  'subject  matter'  as  it  would  be 
to  suggest  that  figurative  art  is  without  'form.' 

"There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  a  paint- 
ing of  a  figure  and  an  abstract-expressionist  work.  As 
professionals  we  all  recognize  these  differences.  The 
question  addressed  to  us,  however,  is  whether  or  not  the 
non-objective  art  of  these  recent  years  has  become  'out- 
moded.' 

"Curiously,  in  any  creative  process,  the  moment 
past  and  the  canvas  completed  yesterday  are  instantly 
out-moded,  but  to  conclude  with  this  single  observation 
would  be  to  beg  the  issue. 

"I  personally  do  not  foresee  an  immediate  return  to 
figurative  themes  in  my  work,  and  I  do  not  for  the 
reason  that  I  still  find  countless  challenging  and  exciting 
problems  before  me  in  the  non-objective  idiom  I  have 
been  pursuing.  As  I  continue,  I  look  to  works  of  still 
greater  clarity,  set  forth  with  a  singleness  of  intention 
and  achieving,  perhaps,  a  more  majestic  beauty." 

Kyle  Morris  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1918. 
He  took  part-time  instruction  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  from  1935  to  1939,  then  obtained  his  Bachelor 
of  .Arts  degree  from  Northwestern  University  in  1939 
and  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  History  of  the  Arts 


from  the  same  institution  in  1940.  Later  came  work  at 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art  (M.F.A.  degree,  1947). 
Travel  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1937  and  in  1952 
added  to  his  formal  preparation  for  work  in  art.  One-' 
man  shows  began  in  1948. 

Morris'  work  has  been  shown  in  a  number  of  na-, 
tional  exhibitions  and  received  first  prize  for  oil  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1937:  a  similar' 
award  at  the  Xorth  Chicago  Artists  exhibition  in  Evans-', 
ton,  Illinois,  in  the  same  year:  a  purchase  prize  for  oil; 
in  the  Pepsi-Cola  exhibition  of  1947:  purchase  award  for 
oil  at  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,' 
in  1949:  and  the  Swift  award  for  oil  painting  at  the 
show  of  American  painting  and  sculpture  at  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,   1953. 

In  I960  he  won  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Bi- 
ennial at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Mexico  City. 

In  1958  Morris  exhibited  at  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair  and  in  "Xature  and  Abstraction"  circulated  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York.  Most 
recently  his  work  has  been  seen  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  in  the  64th  American  Exhibition,   1961. 

Morris'  work  forms  part  of  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts:  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum and  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  Newark  (New 
Jersey)    Museum  and  the  Toledo   (Ohio)    Museum. 

Morris  has  taught  at  Stephens  College  in  Columbia, 
Missouri  (painting  and  history  of  art,  1939);  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin  (painting  and  history  of  art, 
1940-1942):  (leave  of  absence  for  service  in  Army  Air 
Corps,  1942-1945);  University  of  Minnesota  (drawing 
and  painting,  1947-1952):  visiting  artist  in  summer  ses- 
sions at  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1947  and  1951; 
and  Uni\'ersity  of  California  (drawing  and  painting, 
1952-1954).  He  was  president  of  the  Minnesota  chapter 
of  Artists  Equity  in  1949,  and  a  delegate  to  UNESCO 
in  New  York  in  1952.    He  lives  in  New"  York  City. 
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William  Wiley,  Peaceable  Kingdom,  67  x  73,  oil  on  can- 
vas, 1960.  (San  Francisco  Art  Association,  San  Fran- 
cisco) 

"I  find  in  my  own  work,  that  the  feeling  of  subject 
matter  (whether  in  a  very  general  way,  or  in  a  \ery 
specific  way)  is  almost  always  present.  I  do  not  identify 
myself  as  a  purely  figurative  painter,  although  I  do  use 
the  figure  often.  I  feel  no  obligation  to  any  particular 
school,  I  feel  quite  free  in  moving  from  figurative  to 
non-figurative  painting. 

"I  feel  that  there  is  too  much  to  be  learned  from 
all  schools  of  painting,  to  limit  or  identify  with  one. 
Possibly  after  much  painting  and  time,  my  ideas  will 
encompass  a  less  varied  field  of  interest.  This  narrowing 
down  will  come  through  much  painting  and  maturing  of 
ideas. 

"Because  of  my  wide  interests  in  the  many  schools 
of  painting,  my  work  is  eclectic,  but  I  do  not  consider 
this  a  fault.  I  use  any  ideas  that  I  feel  arc  related  to 
mine.    Influence  is  a  way  in  which  to  grow.    Ideas  that 


arc  borrowed  arc  usually  done  so  with  the  aim  of  en- 
larging on  a  specific  idea  by  combining  it  with  my  own. 
If  my  development  as  a  painter  continues  these  attitudes 
will  be  pruned  to  hold  only  my  own. 

"Edward  Hicks"  early  American  paintings  of  the 
'Peaceable  Kingdom,'  have  long  been  favorites  of  mine. 
This  was  the  basis  from  which  my  'Peaceable  Kingdom' 
was  taken.  Xot  a  copy,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  idea 
that  was  expressed  by  Hicks." 

William  Wiley  was  born  in  Bedford,  Indiana,  in 
October,  1937.  He  is  at  present  working  on  an  M.F..A. 
degree  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San 
Francisco. 

Wiley  has  already  achie\"ed  an  impressi\e  list  of 
awards:  first  prize  San  Francisco  Art  Festival:  cash 
award  San  Francisco  Art  Association  Annual  Exhibition  : 
purchase  prize  for  one  of  his  drawings:  Richmond  (Cal- 
ifornia) Museum  Regional  awards  in  1959,  1960  and  a 
California  State  Fair  .Award  for  painting. 

He  has  exhibited  in  several  outstanding  group  ex- 
hibitions, among  them,  "Young  America,"  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  1960:  64th  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1961  ; 
San  Francisco  Art  Association  Annuals,  1958,  1959, 
1960,  and  he  has  been  one-half  of  a  two-man  show  at 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  .■\rt. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  .\merican  .Art,  New  York;  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  .Art,  and  several  important  private  collec- 
tions. He  has  never  taught  art  and  lives  in  Mill  "Valley, 
California. 
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Jack  Tworkov,  Ridgeway,  67x50,  oil  on  canvas,  1959. 
(Holland  Goldowsky  Gallery,  Chicago) 

"There  was  a  time  when  'XX  Century"  and  'Mod- 
ern Art'  were  ideas  so  closely  linked  that  one  could  flaunt 
the  other  as  its  banner.  One  can  say  that  Neitzche 
inaugurated  the  century  with  a  declaration,  echoed  by 
Sartre  in  our  time:  'God  is  dead!'  After  God  came  the 
leaders,  like  the  mythical  heroes  of  the  distant  barbarous 
past,  who  filled  or  tried  to  fill  the  whole  Universe  with 
themselves.  Their  style,  if  not  their  ideologies,  sub- 
liminally  influenced  the  styles  of  art.  Comb  through  the 
art  journals,  list  the  words  used  to  praise  art  and  they 
are  very  nearly  the  words  that  would  flatter  the  styles 
of  Khrushchev  and  Castro:  and  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  of 
the  past.  Nietzche  even  described  this  style  in  his  essay 
'Live  Dangerously.' 

"To  be  sure  it  was  not  the  style  only  that  raised  a 
mound  of  crimes,  betrayals  and  horrors  reaching  to  the 
moon. 

"One  reaction  to  the  century,  among  some  intellec- 
tuals, among  them  artists  of  course,  are  those  who  dis- 
dain to  indict  political,  social,  or  religious  society  — 
they  aim  at  the  'human  condition'  itself.  The  animal 
that  pretends  to  be  a  man  instead  of  an  animal,  is 
attacked.  And  since  a  man  cannot  be  purely  animal 
without  somehow  turning  to  crinre,  crime  occasionalh' 
attracts  the  interest  and  admiration  of  intellectuals.  And 
some,  however  tender  in  their  core,  make  tentative  plays 
at  being  at  least  demi-criminal. 

"Yet  paradoxically,  there  is  hardly  a  field  of  knowl- 
edge where  the  old  boundaries  have  not  been  stormed 
and  crossed.  The  same  of  art.  War  or  the  preparation 
for    war    has    produced    or    hastened    the    production    of 


marvels  which  as  art  'concret'  obliterates  what  is  shown 
in  the  galleries  in  its  name. 

"There  was  another  century,  after  all!  —  the  cen- 
tury of  the  scientists,  the  artists,  the  poets,  parallel  to 
the  century  of  Dictator-Butchers,  Fist-Shakers,  Hate- 
Shouters.  It  was  also  the  century  where  in  spite  of  those 
that  reigned,  every  man  demanded  to  be  counted. 

"There  are  those  who  confuse  the  best  of  our  art 
with  the  worst  of  our  times.  They  point  backward,  for- 
getting there  never  has  been  a  truly  human  century  yet. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  still  something  to  look  forward 
to,  past  all  ideologies,  past  all  naive  Utopias,  past  all 
yesterdays.  There  is  no  hiding  place  in  the  past  —  the 
movement  is  still  forward." 

Jack  Tworkov  was  born  in  Biala,  Poland  in  1900, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1913.  He  studied  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the 
.'\rt  Students  League,  all  in  New  York. 

Tworkov  has  had  one-man  shows  at  a  number  of 
commercial  galleries,  and  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art  in  1948.  His  work  has  also  been  seen  in  group  shows 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Carnegie 
Listitute,  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  and  others. 

His  work  is  found  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  .\rt  and  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  .Art  in  New  York:  Walker  .Art  Center,  Minneapolis: 
Baltimore  Museum  of  .\rt,  and  others. 

He  is  presently  part-time  teacher  of  Drawing  at 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  although  he  is  on  leave  this 
year.  He  will  be  teaching  for  part  of  the  second  semester 
of  the  Academic  Year  1960-1961  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  LIrbana.  He  divides  his  time  between  New  York 
Citv  and  Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 
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Phillip  Pavia,  Beaches  Woods,  H"h,  bronze,  1959-60. 
(Samuel  M.  Kootz  Gallery,  New  York  City) 

"I'll  make  a  simple  assertive  statement  by  saying 
that  non-representational  sculpture  is  definitely  the  main 
direction  for  the  future.  It  is  still  climbing  uphill  with- 
out any  peak  in  sight:  that  is,  we  haven't  reached  a 
definite  goal  where  it  will  stop,  expand  and  deepen.  " 

Phillip  Pavia  was  born  in  1912  in  Connecticut.  He 
studied  at  the  Greenwich  (Connecticut)  Stone  Carving 
School,  The  Beaux  Arts  School  and  the  .Art  Student's 
League,  both  in  Xew  'York,  and  the  .Atelier  Bonnet, 
Paris.  He  has  e-xhibited  in  various  group  shows  in  the 
years  1950  to  1955  and  is  scheduled  to  have  his  first 
one-man  show  at  his  dealer's  gallery  in  the  fall  of  1961. 
He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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MIRKO 


Mirko,  "Ifigenia,"  72"h,  bronze,  1960.  (World  House 
Galleries,  New  York  City) 

"Due  to  rather  complex  reasons  of  a  cultural, 
political,  economic  and  technical  character,  our  times 
might  be  considered  typically  as  an  epoch  of  great  re- 
searches. New  dimensions  and  new  relationships  are 
being  investigated,  distances  shortened,  people  and  civili- 
zations of  various  origins  brought  closer  together.  A 
need  for  understanding  and  for  bringing  broader  dimen- 
sions to  common  human  denominators,  bring  also  to  the 
field  of  the  arts  an  urgency  of  a  common  plastic 
language. 

"Since  \  isual  expression  is  an  intrinsic  part  of 
society  and  one  of  its  emanations,  it  can  only  exist  in  its 
time  and  is  an  expression  of  its  time.  Considering  the 
age-long  arguments  about  the  figurati\"e  or  non-figurative 
situation  in  art  which  only  appears  to  be  two  different 
aspects  of  the  same  substance,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
both  might  be  valid.  This  is  a  question  of  function  and 
quality  and  not  of  fashion.  To  use  languages  and  ways 
of  the  remote  epochs  is  always  false  and  anachronistic." 

Mirko  Basaldella  was  born  in  Undine,  Northern 
Italy,  in  1910.  He  studied  in  Venice,  Florence,  Monza 
and  Rome.  One-man  shows  began  in  1935,  with  his 
first  New  York  one-man  show  in  1937.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  exhibiting  extensi\"ely  in  the  major  cities  of 
Europe.  Following  World  War  II,  he  again  exhibited  in 
one-man  shows  in  New  York,  starting  in  1947.  Since 
that  time  he  has  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  other  ."American  Museums. 

In  1953  he  was  awarded  second  prize  in  the  inter- 
national competition  for  a  monument  to  the  Unknown 
Political  Prisoner.  1954  saw  a  one-man  exhibition  of  his 
sculpture  at  the  Venice  Biennale.  This  was  repeated  in 
1960. 

In  1955  he  was  awarded  a  first  prize  in  sculpture  at 
the  Sao  Paulo  Bienal,  Brazil.  He  has  also  had  one-man 
exhibitions  at  the  Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
and  the  Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
in  Providence.  Mirko  specializes  in  sculpture  of  heroic 
size  to  be  used  in  architectural  settings,  and  since  the 
war  has  done  several  important  connnissions  of  this 
nature  in  Italy  and  Austria.  At  present  he  lives  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  since  September,  1957, 
he  has  been  Director  of  Courses  at  the  Design  Center  at 
Harvard  University. 
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Samuel  Adler,  Juxtaposition  II.  68x80,  oil  on  canvas,  1960.  (Babcock  Galleries,  New 
York  City)   (1950,  1951,  1952,  1953,  1955,  1957,  1959) 

"My  general  position  has  not  changed  since  my  last  writing  for  this  catalogue 
(1959).  I  believe  now  as  I  did  then,  that  a  work  of  art  must  be  its  own  reason  for 
being  —  that  it  must  be  an  organic  entity  —  it  must  have  a  'life'  of  its  own.  And  I 
believe  too,  that  this  'life'  lies  beyond  the  subject-matter  of  a  work.  Figurative  or  non- 
figurative,  a  work  may  or  may  not  have  'presence'  and  only  if  it  has  that  'presence'  can 
it  be  truly  a  work  of  art. 

"In  my  painting  'Ju.xtaposition  II,'  I  attempted  to  make  a  work  of  two  parts  and 
yet  one.  In  other  words,  two  simultaneously  painted  pictures,  unrelated  in  terms  of 
subject-matter,  yet  plastically  related  by  the  use  of  virtually  identical  plastic  devices, 
whereby  the  work  functions  both  as  two  paintings  and  yet  as  an  entity. 

"In  answer  to  your  question,  I  believe  that  a  return  to  figurative  painting  is  inevi- 
table and  that  there  is  now  reasonable  evidence  to  support  this  position. 

"The  'counter-revolution'  has  begun  and  will,  I  trust,  profit  by  the  revolution  and 
there  will  be  still  another  'revolution'  and  then  another  'counter-revolution'  and  still 
another  and  another  —  and  painters  will  continue,  I  suppose,  to  make  things  that  'live' 
for  art  must  and  will  endure." 

Samuel  Adler  was  born  in  New  York  in  1898  and  was  admitted  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  at  the  age  of  14.  He  devoted  his  early  years  to  both  painting  and 
music  and  played  the  violin  to  support  himself  during  his  early  years  as  a  painter.  In 
1927  he  turned  to  painting  as  a  full-time  profession.  His  first  one  man  exhibition 
occurred  in  New  York  in  1948.  Others  followed  at  dealers'  galleries,  museums  and  at 
Indiana  University.  Since  1951  he  has  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  drawing  and  gathering  material  for  further  work. 

Adler  has  taught  drawing  and  painting  privately  since  1936  and  has  lectured  and 
taught  at  numerous  universities,  museums,  and  art  associations,  and  is  now  an  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Art  at  New  York  University.  (In  1959-60  he  was  \'isiting 
Painter  at  the  University  of  Illinois.)  He  has  exhibited  widely  in  important  exhibitions 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  1951  he  received  the  Scheldt  Memorial 
Prize  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts:  in  1952  Purchase  Awards  from  both 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  the  University  of  Illinois:  and  in  1956  the 
Patron's  Award  from  the  Audubon  Artists.  His  work  is  found  in  many  museum  and 
private  collections,  among  them,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  ."Xmerican  .\rt:  Krannert  Art 
Museum,  University  of  Illinois:  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York, 
and  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Art  Center  in  Clearwater.    He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  CREDITS 

In  this  listing,  names  of  the  photographers  appear  in  alphal:)etiral  order, 
followed  by  page  numbers  on  which  their  uork  is  reproduced,  "a"  indi- 
cates photograph  of  the  artist,  and  ""w"  indicates  photograph  of  the  work. 
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